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SUBJECT: PREMIUM DEVEE 
The @) Production Planning Program has helped increase premium writings for local @) 
from Maine to California. Sales programming has ranged from the motel market to apartment 
from summertime coverages to underinsurance. 
These timely efforts have been backed up with Test-Check survey materials, mailing 
promotional materials including radio scripts. In addition, producers have enjoyed 
of an economical, efficient finance plan... the ©) @) non-signature EXTENDED Premium Pay 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO. 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. 
THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38 


CASTERA DEPT. EW YORK - WESTERN BEPT., FREEPORT. (Li. - PACIFIC GEPT.,.SAM FRANCISCO - SOUTHERN CEPT. ATLANTA - ALLEGHENY-OWIG DEPT. PITTSBURGH - VIRGINIA-CARGLINAS SEPT., CORKAM, 
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because you “RAN THRU THE: OPPOSITION : 
and “found” themost UNUSUAL Christmas pift 
giving idea for customers, employees and friends 


EVER SEEN! 


ind your customers, appreciating your “HEROICS” 
would call to say“* THANK YOU" for your unique and 
wonderful remembrance and thereby open the door 
to ADDITIONAL SALBS! Even your employees and 
friends showed their appreciation in the many small 
ee ha ODN) Ob Gd COLOR Veltilomr lols (ujectelen 





If YOU buy gifts (between $7.50 and $100.00 each), 
you'll surely want to see this unusually practical, sen 
sationally simple and refreshingly different way of 
saying “THANK YOU" to the people who are 
IMPORTANT TO YOU AND YOUR COMPANY 


MAIL 10: > Automated Gift Plan, Inc., 80 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send further information about your 1961 Gift Bookard program. 
ERT IT RAs 


Address 


A SS ee =— (|| 
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Att: Title_ 


BIN-17 We use approx Gifts in the $7.50 to $100.00 price range. 





Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1961 Range 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 
Aetna Casualty 125 
Aetna Fire Insurance 131 88'/, 
Agricultural insurance 384, 26 
American Equitable (a) 27/2 19/2 
American Genera! Insurance, |exas 77 30'/2 
American Home 65 40 
American insurance 35'/4 26% 
American Re-insurance 75% 4i 
Bankers & Shippers 68'/2 54 
Boston insurance 47'/2 31 
Camden Fire 39%, 32'/g 
Continental Casualty (i) 112'/, 69 
Continental insurance 70/4 54'/2 
Employers Group 57 38'/, 
Employers Reinsurance 78%, 60 
Federal insurance 77 56/2 
Fidelity & Deposit (f) 74%, 43% 
Fireman's Fund 70'/2 53 
General Reinsurance 192 117 
Glens Falls 464, 36% 
Globe & Republic 28 21 
Great American 64!/2 48!/, 
Hanover Insurance 50 42 
Hartford Fire 90 57 
Hartford Steamboiler 132 90 
Home insurance (c) 65% 54\/, 
insurance Co. of N. A 110 76/4 
Jersey Insurance 401/, 32 
Maryland Casualty 455g 36'/2 
Mass. Protective 132 68'/2 
Merchants Fire 465, HW) 
National Fire 161 121 
National Union Fire 50'/, 40'/, 
New Hampshire (e) 71 47% 
New York Fire 46% 3! 
North River 49 4\ 
Northeastern 30% 12%, 
Northern Insurance 52 41% 
Northwestern Nat'l. Ins 116 88 
Ohio Casualty 4 24 
Old Republic ins 19'/4 14\/, 
Pacific Indemnity 4\'/2 30 
Pacific Insurance 69/2 54 
Peerless Insurance 36% 21% 
Phoenix Insurance 129 8! 
Providence Washington 25'/2 183, 
Providence Washington, Pid 44 35 
Reinsurance Corp 287, 22'/2 
Reliance Insurance 71 53'/2 
St. Paul F. & M. 90 60'/2 
Seaboard Surety 48'/, 37 
Security Insurance % 54 
Springfield Insurance (e) 45 32% 
Springfield insurance, Pid 108 100 
Trinity Universal 40 31 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 72'/2 41% 
U. S. Fire . 39% 30\/4 
Westchester Fire 4 33/2 
Life Companies 
Aetna Life 158 94%, 
American General Insurance 77 30!/2 
American Heritage 16 654 
American National 20'/ 7% 
Bankers Nationa! (m) 56 20'/2 
Beneficial Standard (c) 54/2 13% 
Business Men's Assurance (f) 92 33% 
Calif. Western States (b) 107 45'/, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 63 21 
Connecticut Genera! (9) 306 199 
Continental Assur. (!) 208 19/2 
Franklin Life (i) 127 614 
Gov't. Employees Life (') 125 42 
Gulf Life 42% 18/4 
Jefferson Standard 92"/2 42 
Kansas City Life 2625 1330 
Liberty National (h) % 43", 
Life & Casualty 37 l6\/, 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. (c) 121 54% 
Lincoln National (d) 165 90'/, 
Mass. Indemnity 82% 40 
Monumental Life (i) 95 46 
National Life & Accident 217 15 
National Old Line Ins 35 15 
N. A. Life Ins., Chicago (b) 28%, 134 
Philadelphia Life (b) 100 47 
Quaker City (n) 85'/, 39%, 
Republic Nationa! 94 33 
Southland Life 176 88 
Southwestern Life 133 52 
Travelers Insurance 178 92 
United insurance 61% 30% 
United States Life (k) 90 35'/4 
West Coast Life 55'/ 30'/2 


4) Adjusted for 2.1 for | merger exchange 
b) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend 

c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend 

d) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend 
@) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend 

f} Adjusted for | for ? stock dividend 

2 Adjusted for 100% stock dividend 

h) Adjusted for 33//,% stock dividend 

i) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend 

k) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend 

1) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend 

m) Adjusted for 7/,% stock dividend. 

n) Adjusted for two 5% stock dividend 
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Best’s Stock Index 
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1960. j 1961 
End of 30 Fire 30 *500 30Fire 30 *500 
Month & Cas. Life Stocks & Cas. Life Stocks 
January 36.5 187.9 55.6 47.0 210.2 61.8 
February . 37.1 189.6 56.1 48.4 224.4 63.4 
March 37.2 184.1 55.3 49.3 236.1 65.1 
April 36.6 176.8 54.4 49.3 249.5 65.3 
Eee 36.9 174.3 55.8 50.4 263.3 66.6 
June 37.6 176.3 56.9 50.2 275.2 65.2 
July 38.2 178.7 55.5 51.9 299.5 66.8 
August 39.5 184.6 57.0 56.1 325.2 68./ 
September 37.1 171.4 53.5 55.9 341.9 66.7 
October 37.4 174.8 53.4 58.5 355.4 68.6 
November ... 39.4 181.2 55.5 
December .... 42.5 193.0 58.1 


Index base for the three above, 1941—43 = 10. 
* Standard & Poor's daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
and 50 public utility stocks combined. 


Building Cost Index 





500 
450 
400 
350 
300 
250 
200 
150 
“9 e2eenweg Ge esenanineresaetertietense wane 
Avg. Aug. Avg. Aug. 
1939 1961 1939 1961 
Boston 210 777 Minneapolis 202 705 
New York 219 820 Kansas 209 673 
Buffalo 205 812 St. Louis 208 722 
Baltimore 198 749 Atlanta 187 809 
Philadelphia 196 740 Dallas 171 645 
Pittsburgh 219 736 New Orleans 194 750 
Cincinnati 209 728 Denver 195 636 
Cleveland 206 744 Seattle 195 720 
Chicago 205 678 San Francisco 183 706 
Indianapolis 206 737 Los Angeles 167 730 
Detroit 208 793 
Milwaukee 209 775 National Average 200 746 


This index (1915 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
—and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Company. 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 
of Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 

Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 
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The 
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CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. « NEW YORK 5 « DIcsy 4-1515 


Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


Underwriter Distritutor Dealer 


In vestment Securities 











THE TRAVELERS 
STOREOWNERS POLICY 
Is 
SWEEPING THE COUNTRY! , 











Here’s another insurance “first” from The Travelers that neatly 
packages important protection needed by storeowners. There's a 
bundle of good news for you, too, in The Travelers new Store- 
owners Policy now available in most states. 


Check these big advantages 


for the retail merchant for you 


Savings up to 15°, when compared Big commission dollars 
to equivalent coverage 
Opportunity to wrap up all storeowners 


Major insurance needs in one policy , business in single premium package 
Broad physical damage coverage 
Expanded liability protection Bigger profits per account 


Many optional coverages including . . 
yO} E : 8 Inside track to other lines 
burglary of merchandise and 


BUSINESS INTERRUPTION Imaginative underwriting and sales help 
Costly duplication eliminated 


Handling costs reduced 


Premium payments by the month 
if desired 


The Travelers Storeowners Policy is hot! It will spark your agency 
to new business, new growth, and big profits. Let’s do business! 








The Travelers Insurance Companies (Connecticut + 
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Admitted 
Rochester, Minn. 
Admitted 
srand Rapids, Mich. 
rt New York City 
Admitted 
Andover, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Andover, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
; Portland, Me. 
Examined 
ling Reading, Pa. 
Examined 
Bristol, Me 
Edgecomb, Me. 
North Yarmouth, Me. 
Union, Me. 
Examined 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Admitted 
Moines, lowa 
Examined 
Boston, Mass 
Boston, Mas 
Merged 
Adrian, Mich 
Detroit Mic} 
Admitted 
Wilmington, Del 
Mc nes | wa 
Chicago, Ill 
Withdrew 
Ma City, lowa 
Admitted 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Licensed 
nd Island, Neb 
Admitted 
; Hollywood, Calif 
Examined 
Omaha, Neb 
Admitted 
New Y rk, N. ¥. 
A Antonio, Texas 
Admitted 
.] ndianapolis Ind. 
New York City 
A nO. % 
Admitted 
' \ f alls, Ss. D. 
sul, Mir 
Examined 
t N. Y 
| rk New Y re 
Admitted 
Y New York on ty 
k Ridae, Ill 
Admitted 
Wakefield, Mas 
s Anaeles, Calif 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
) naton D. Ses 
Madison. Wisc 
Chicago, Ill. 
t Smith, Ark. 
. ss City, M 
New York Cit 
ot. L 5, Mo. 
Sea Wa h. 
A Galil. 
Licensed 
V Wert Ohio 
Admitted 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ymaha, Neb. 
dianapolis, Ind. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Ar rele ’ Calif. 





Withdrew 
German Catholic Fire Ins. Brotherhood Assn. .......... Avon, Ohio 
Examined 
Buckeye Union Casualty Co. ..Columbus, Ohio 
Buckeye Union Fire Ins. Co. . .Columbus, Ohio 
Farmers Mutual Aid Assn. . Ottoville, Ohic 
Farmers Mutual Aid Assn. . Van Wert, Ohio 
Farmers Mutual Fire Protective Assn. Farmers, Ohio 
German Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Cc New Bremen, Ohio 
Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co. .Mansfield, Ohio 
Reinsured 
Palmer Township Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. North Creek, Ohio 
by 
Ohio Mutual Ins. Assn. .Bucyrus, Ohie 
OREGON Examined 
Prudential Hospital Assn. Portland, Ore, 
United Fidelity Hospital Assurance Co. Portland, Ore, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

llen Mutual Ins. Co. 
Annville Mutual Ins. Co. 
Montour Mutual Ins. Co. 
Stone Valley Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Sunbury Mutual Ins. Co 


Examined 

Allentown, Pa 

..Annville, Pa 
Danville, Pa 
Herndon, Pa 
Sunbury, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 

New Jersey Manufacturers Indemnity Ins. C Trenton, N. J. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 

General Fire and Cas. C New York, N. Y. 
Examined 

Gilbraltar Fire and Cas. Co. Cayce, S. cs 

Guarantee Insurance Co. Los Angeles, Cal 

Southern Mutual Church Ins. Co Columbia, S. c 

VERMONT Admitted 

Pacific Employers Ins. Co. Los Angeles, Calif, 

Wolverine Ins. Co. Battle Creek, Mich. 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Brotherhood Mutual Ins. Co. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Home Cas. and Surety Co. ver D.. 6. 

State Fire and Cas. Co. Miami, Fla. 

WASHINGTON Admitted 

Southern General Ir C¢ 


Atlanta, Georgia 


{Continued on page !57) 


Conventions Ahead 


NOVEMBER 
2 Connecticut Assn. of Ins. Agents, Statler-Hilton, Hartford 
Conn. 
2-3 Nebraska Assn. of Ins. Agents, Cornhusker, Lincoln, Nebr. 
8-10 American Management Association (fall insurance confer- 


ence), Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
8 American Society of Ins. Management, Drake, Chicago. 


9-11 American Bar Assn., Ins. Section Regional and Fall Meeting, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

10-11 Central Claim Executives Assn., Fall Meeting, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

12-15 Indiana Assn. of Ins. Agents, Claypool, Indianapolis, Ind. 

12-16 International Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, Princess Kaiulani, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

12-14 Kentucky Assn. of Ins. Agents, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky. 

13-16 Mutual Ins. Technical Conference, Edgewater Beach, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

13-16 National Assn. of Independent Insurors, Biltmore, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

14 The Insurance Institute of America, Inc., Hotel Governor 
Clinton, New York City. 

14-16 lowa Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

16-17 Statisticians, Office Methods & Personnel Conference, Con- 
rad-Hilton, New York City. 

30 Insurance Federation of New York, Astor, New York City. 

DECEMBER 
4-8 National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Adolphus and Baker, 


Dallas, Texas. 

i3 Wisconsin Federation of Mutual Ins. Cos., Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

28-29 


American Risk and Ins. Assn.. Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 
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Here’s the one Christmas Gift for your employees 
that helps all America. 


Series ““E”? U.S. Savings Bonds encourage em- 
ployee thrift and patriotism... act as an economic 
insurance policy in your community . . . get more 
valuable with each passing day. It’s the one Christmas 
bonus for your employees that contributes to Amer- 
ica’s strength and the peaceful future of mankind. 


To the company treasurer: How about a Savings 
Bond bonus for the company, too? Invest surplus 
funds in Series “E” and “H” Bonds. Each has an 
annual limit of $10,000 face value. Bonds are safe 
and sure. Their value is guaranteed. 
They don’t fluctuate with the market. 
Both yield 3°4%, when held to maturity. 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


20 Years of Service to America 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotism, The Advertising Council and this Magazine. 
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...LET’S BUILD YOUR BUSINESS! 


The America Fore Loyalty Fieldman’s mission... 


Need help on a tough problem? Or an assist with 
a prospect? The America Fore Loyalty fieldman’s 
broad training and experience can be invaluable to you. 
A call from your America Fore Loyalty fieldman 
is a business call— business he’s interested in helping 


you produce and keep. 


America fore 
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Niagara Fire insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. + Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. » The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York » Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
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There are not many phases of 
insurance which demand the modifi- 


cation of 
methods, 


traditional underwriting 
When you are /nsuring 
Leased Automobiles, however, it is 
necessary to alter the usual approach. 
The man who owns the leasing busi- 
ness replaces the agent as first line 
underwriter. He is the key to the 
successful handling of this aspect of 
automobile insurance. On page 18 
we are presenting an article which 
discusses this and other features of 
“leased” underwriting. 


eee According to some theories, it 
is not unreasonable to assume that in 
the not too distant future we will 
buy our insurance along with our 
groceries, clothes and furnishings. 
The people who sell us our house and 
lot will, perhaps, be the very same 
ones who write our insurance pol- 
icies. An Article on page 20 points 
out that the Trends in Insurance 
Marketing definitely seem to be 
heading in the direction not only 
of all lines insurance policies, but 
also of “all fields” personal services. 
Under this new “super-market”’ 
concept, the insurance companies 
would be banker, investment coun- 
selor, accountant, etc., in an attempt 
to give the ultimate in convenience 
and service. 


eee With today’s changing eco- 
nomic situations, particularly the de- 
velopment of a “cash wage” econ- 
omy and the expansion of economic 
interdependence, it is not surprising 
that IJnsurance-Government Rela- 
tionships have become increasingly 
numerous and complex. According 
to our article on page 31, many of 
the relationships are pleasant and 
mutually profitable, as witness the 
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fact that the government is a huge 
customer for the insurance business. 
On the other hand, it is pointed out, 
there are areas of danger in these 
relationships which could lead to 
serious troubles for the insurance in- 
dustry, and it is against these pit- 
falls that we are urged to arm 
ourselves with knowledge of the sit- 
uation as it now stands, and as it is 
likely to develop. 


eee In late September of this year, 
the Hotel Ritz in Lisbon, Portugal, 
was the scene of the 1961 Conference 
of the International Union of Ma- 
rine Insurance. On page 37 appears 
a comprehensive report and digest of 
this meeting, written by a partici- 
pant. The increased understanding 
growing out of the Lisbon Marine 
Conference is an excellent example 
of the international nature of the 
marine insurance business and the 
global cooperation which makes it 
possible. 


eee No sooner has the fire been 
extinguished than everyone is look- 
ing for the reasons and causes. Who 
was at fault? Who failed to do their 
job? In truth, the causes of a fire 


loss are never so easy to find; they 


have their origin in a basic lack of a 
fully effective loss control program 

somewhere the planning has slipped 
up, and a fire was the result. As 
the article on page 67 points out, 
it is The Human Side of Conserva- 
tion that is important, for it is the 
wise planning of people that pre- 
vents fires and the attendant losses. 


eee Insurance has been growing 
and developing in recent years, even 
if the changes aren’t as spectacular 
as the events at Cape Canaveral, or 


some of the other changes in our 
modern life. One of the changes in 
our business has been the trend to- 
ward all lines selling, with the at- 
tendant purchase of life affiliates by 
some fire and casualty companies. 
Merchandising Life Insurance is 
quite different from the sales philos- 
ophies of the fire and casualty busi- 
ness, but an interested company 
should have no trouble in making 
the adjustment. In the article on 
page 90 several pointers are given 
on retraining supervisory personnel, 
and the author gives a detailed 
breakdown of the structure of a life 
company’s operation. 


eee Much has been written and 
spoken about the progress to be ex- 
pected during this decade. Such 
progress will be directly or indirectly 
due to the success in their missions 
of the leaders of the Sixties. For 
men striving Toward Individual 
Growth these are guideposts erected 
by the leaders of the past. Some of 
these guideposts are discussed in 
the article on page 77. 

eee The key man in the relations 
of an insurance company with its 
policyholder is the claimsman who 
is on the spot at the moment of loss ; 
the time when the insured is think- 
ing most about the policy which he 
has purchased. This Way Forward, 
however, should now be the motto 
of claimsmen, for the increasingly 
complex nature of our business gives 
rise to a spiralling host of new and 
difficult problems. On page 107 
some suggestions are offered which 
may help to enable these important 
members of the industry to continue 
to fulfill their crucial task with the 
same skill and efficiency as in the 
past. 

Correction: 

eee The editorial feature of our Oc- 
tober issue (pps. 14-16) dealt with 
the investment policy of both stock 
and mutual companies. Through 
some mishap the headings of the 
two tables on page 15 showing the 
classification of admitted asssets be- 
came transposed. The table on the 
upper left-hand side actually depicts 
the classification of the assets of mu- 
tual companies while the table on 
the lower right-hand portion of the 
page shows the classification of the 
assets of stock companies. 
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Best's Directory of Adjusters and In- 
vestigators—1961 Edition 


This is the 3lst annual edition of 
standard reference 


work of experienced and reliable in 


a nation-wide 


surance adjusters and investigators 
Designed to list the more experi 
enced and competent insurance ad 
justers and investigators in the 
United States and Canada: admit 
tance is limited strictly to only those 
adjusters recommended by _ the 
claims representatives of insurance 
companies. 

The directory lists the names, ad 
dresses and association affiliations 
of adjusters and the specific lines of 
insurance claims they are most ex 
perienced in handling, Other infor 
mation includes: an individual map 
of each State and Canadian province 
showing counties, county seats and 
cities of 1,000 or more population 
complete with population key. Also 
information on the National Asso 
ciation of Independent Insurance 
Adjusters and The Canadian Inde 
pendent Adjusters 
There is also included an unusually 
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complete national list of insurance 
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and FACULTATIVE | 


| REINSURANCE 


STRONG ADMITTED MARKETS 


publications 


company claim officials with home 
office addresses as well as state in- 
surance commissioners and motor 
vehicle officials. Also there is a 
unique nation-wide convenient tab- 
ular section, by states, showing the 
legal and salient requirements and 
information regarding automobiles, 
negligence, limitation of time for 
commencement of action, digests of 
automobile financial responsibility 
and workmen’s compensation laws. 
Of interest are several authentic 
charts showing motor vehicle stop- 
ping distances. 


An experienced staff is main- 
tained by the publisher to carefully 
investigate each adjuster to deter- 
mine local reputation, character, 
ability, experience, etc. All listings 
and all data are continuously 
checked to insure accuracy. 


806 pps. Available from the pub- 
lisher, Alfred M. Best Company, 75 
Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y., 
or through its branch offices in At- 
lanta, Boston, Chattanooga, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles and Richmond, 






Best's Insurance Aggregates and Av- 
erages—1961 Edition 


This, the twenty-second annual 
edition of this statistical compila- 
tion, presents an authentic statisti- 
cal history of fire and casualty 
insurance covering all stock com- 
panies as well as the mutual com- 
panies writing 95% of all mutual 
business. Tables and graphs give 
an instant grasp of important long 
term and current trends in the in- 
surance business as to premium vol- 
ume, losses, expenses, invested and 
total assets, liabilities, capital and 
surplus funds, underwriting results, 
experience by line, etc. The data 
presented affords ready comparison 
of separate company figures meas- 
ured against figures for the industry 
and with those of other companies 
in its own class. 

There are forty-nine different 
groupings of composite figures first 
on the general classification of busi- 
ness underwritten (such as multiple 
line, fire, casualty, marine, automo- 
bile, health or reinsurance) and 
then further subdivided on a basis 
of plan of operation (such as stand- 
ard rate, rate deviating, participat- 
ing, retrospective commission) and 
its sponsorship (foreign owned, 
U.S. Branches, finance owned, farm 
bureau controlled, etc.). This af- 
fords comparisons not otherwise 
possible nor elsewhere obtainable. 

A breakdown of operating ex- 
penses clearl:y shows the wide differ- 
ences that exist in commissions to 
agents, advertising expenditures, 
rents, salaries, printing, stationery, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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. How Attna Casualty Works With Agents to 
Build a Profitable Bonding Business 





In few other phases of the insurance business do 
agents need more company help than in the de- 
velopment of the highly profitable, but often 
bewilderingly complex, fidelity and surety lines. 
That’s why our bond people continually strive to 
provide Aetna Casualty agents from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon with the very best 
selling and servicing assistance. 

Each of Aetna Casualty’s supervising offices 
from coast-to-coast maintains a full-fledged fidelity 
and surety department, staffed by carefully 
trained and highly experienced bond specialists. 
All of these men, in addition to being knowledge- 
able and resourceful, are indoctrinated in the 


Agency building is our business 


AE TNA CASUALTY 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


tna Casualty and Surety Company ¢ Hartford 15, Conn, © Affiliated with tna Life Insurance Company © Standard Fire Insurance C 
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A statement by 
ANDREW H. ANDERSON 


Vice President, Bond Department 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


Etna tradition of service to agents, their pros- 
pects and clients. 

Moreover, Actna Casualty has been a leader in 
the planning and development of innovations in 
the fidelity and surety field, particularly in the 
large risk area. Whenever a unique situation 
arises requiring specially tailored coverages, Home 
Office experts frequently are dispatched to the field 
to provide on-the-spot assistance. 

In short, Atna Casualty has the manpower and 
the know-how to help agents in all phases of 
fidelity and surety production. This is just one 
more reason why Atna Casualty has so many 
loyal agents—and why Actna Casualty agents 
have so many loyal clients. 
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STOCK UNDERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED—1960 


Premiums Comms. *Other 

Class of Business {millions} Ine'd Exp. Total 
Fire $1,388 26.8 17.9 44.7 
Extended Coveraas 48 27.8 17.9 45.7 
Allied Fire Line 122 6.7 12.9 29.6 
Home Multiple Per 617 2¢ 13.7 39.8 
Comm. Multiple Per : 6.9 20.5 37.4 
Ocean Marine 213 IS 11.3 28.8 
Inland Marine 346 22.4 18.5 40.9 
Accident & Health 35 25 17.8 42.8 
Group Acc. & Healt 602 & 8.2 13.2 
Workmen's Compensation 943 11.2 13.9 25.1 
Mise. B.I. Liability 6} 20.4 17.7 38.1 
Auto B.I. Liability 873 16.7 14.0 30.7 
Auto P.D. Liability 184 2 14.4 31.6 
Auto Collision 722 7 13.1 32.2 
Auto Fire & Theft 518 20.5 13.6 34.1 
Misc. P.D. Liability 14 20.4 19.4 39.8 
Fidelity 106 19 22.5 41.6 
Surety 194 28.5 24.9 53.4 
Glass 42 27.4 19.3 46.7 
Burglary & Theft 106 25.9 20.9 46.8 
Boiler & Machinery 63 17.2 41.0 58.2 
Credit 1 22.5 17.9 40.4 
Livestock 2 15.3 19.7 35.0 
Reins. Unseqregated 63 30.6 4.0 34.6 
Misc. Unsegregated ? 9.6 14.5 34.1 

Totals (765 companies) $10,527 19.5 15.3 34.8 


xciu ing oss adjustment expense 
* Exclud | t t 





, MULTIPLE LINE underwriting practices 
and the pooling of business have made necessary 
the combining of previously segregated fire and cas- 
ualty figures which were reported separately in our 
publications for more than fifty years prior to 1952. 
This complicates the problem of proper interpretation 
of over-all figures and makes essential some breakdown 
of underwriting experience because of the wide differ- 
ences in operating methods and costs of handling the 
various classes of business underwritten. By differ- 
ences in methods we refer to such fundamental factors 
as writing business at deviating rates, issuing partici- 
pating policies or operating through salaried represent- 
atives rather than through agents. 

As an example of the last, the inclusion of the All- 
State Insurance Company in the group of fifty-one 
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RATING 





automobile stock carriers operating on the participat- 
ing and deviating basis drops the average net commis- 
sion of this group of companies from 13.99% to 
10.51%. 

In addition to the two groupings of participating 
companies, the companies normally showing the lowest 
average expense ratio are the carriers writing auto- 
mobile physical damage insurance which are owned by 
finance companies and those carriers sponsored by 
farm organizations. They are below the industry aver- 
ages on nearly every item of expense. Highest are the 
companies writing principally fire and allied lines or 
reinsurance. (See page 16.) 

In addition to differences due to methods of opera- 
tion, illustrated above, the expense of handling various 
classes of business varies markedly: To cite two ex- 
amples, the average on group accident and health was 
only 13.2% while the total expense ratio for boiler and 
machinery was 58.2%. The very low expense ratio on 
group accident and health is counterbalanced by a loss 
ratio which averages about 80%, while the inspection 
service which makes the expense ratio on boiler and 
machinery so high keeps the loss ratio normally below 
30%. Workmen’s compensation has next to the lowest 
expense ratio with 25.1% while surety is next highest 
with 53.4%. 

The relative changes in classes of business under- 
written over a period of years are often more responsi- 
ble for changing expense ratios than any other factor. 
The rapid growth in casualty lines in recent years 
played a major role in reducing the industry-wide ex- 
pense ratio from 41.6% in 1940 to 34.8% in 1960 as 
casualty business is normally underwritten on a lower 
average expense ratio than are the fire lines. The re- 
duction in acquisition costs and expenses on automobile 
lines and package policies has also lowered the expense 
ratio. During this twenty year period the relative im- 
portance of straight fire business declined from 27% 
to 13% of total premiums written. This was also a pe- 
riod of rising values during which premium volume 
advanced more rapidly than the number of policies 
issued so that expense ratios were lower despite the 
tremendous increase in dollar costs. Premiums jumped 
from $134 billion in 1940 to $10% billion in 1960. 

The operating expense ratios are shown before Fed- 
eral income taxes to enable more accurate comparisons 
over a period of years. 
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GGREGATE FIGURES in the mutual field are inclined 
As be misleading unless cognizance is taken of the 
varying plans of operation followed by the companies 
and the wide differences in the size of the companies 
and classes of business transacted. By differences in 
methods of operation, we refer to such fundamental 
factors as operating at deviating rates, issuing partici- 
pating policies or operating through salaried represent- 
atives rather than through agents. Size varies from 
those companies writing a very nominal annual vol- 
ume to five companies writing in excess of $100 million 
each, the largest writing $465 million net premiums 
in 1960. 

In this brief summary study of operating expenses in 
the mutual field we show over-all figures by lines for 
370 carriers which wrote $3,723 million in premiums 
in 1960. Commissions varied by line from 214% on 
workmen’s compensation to 26% on surety, while other 
underwriting expenses ranged from an average of about 
9% on ocean marine to 25% on boiler and machinery 
and surety and 27% on commercial multiple peril. Total 
expenses ran from 13.0% to 51.5%. Variations among 
individual companies were of course much greater. 

To at least partially clarify the picture, we have pre- 
pared a further tabulation of 176 companies segregated 
into sixteen different groups based on both method of 
operation and predominant class or classes of business 
underwritten, This arrangement shows three groups 
comprising twenty-six companies writing some $900 
million premiums at expense ratios of 18% to 20% 
and, in contrast, three groups of forty-six companies 
writing $300 million at expense ratios between 37% 
and 40%. (See page 16.) 


Wide Differences in Costs 


From these two summary tabulations, it is apparent 
that in making comparisons among companies it is es- 
sential to keep in mind the wide differences in operat- 
ing costs due to either methods of operation or classes 
of business underwritten, just as is the case with the 
stock carriers. Such comparisons are likely to be very 
misleading unless all factors are taken into account. 
Comparisons on a basis of classes of business written 
may not be proper because of varying methods of op- 
eration. Likewise, comparisons on a basis of methods 
of operation may not be proper because of varying 


For November, 1961 
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MUTUAL UNDERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED—1960 





*Other 
Exp. 


Comms. 
Inc'd 


Premiums 
(millions) 


Total 


Class of Business 








Fire $280 15.4 19.8 35.2 
Extended Coverage 74 18.6 19.9 38.5 
Allied Fire Lines 43 13.3 12.2 25.5 
Home Multiple Peril 147 19.5 17.3 36.8 
Comm. Multiple Per 5 9.1 27.2 36.3 
Ocean Marine 18 8.5 9.1 17.6 
Inland Marine ‘ 34 12.5 21.3 33.8 
Accident & Health 271 18.5 15.6 34.1 
Group Acc. & Health 170 2.7 10.3 13.0 
Workmen's Compensation 476 25 14.5 17.0 
Misc. B.1. Liability 171 11.0 16.5 27.5 
Auto. B.I. Liability 852 9.2 15.4 24.6 
Auto. P.D. Liability 374 9.7 15.6 25.3 
Auto Collision 361 9.8 15.4 25.2 
Auto. Fire & Theft 193 10.2 16.5 26.7 
Misc. P.D. Liability 35 8.0 19.5 27.5 
Fidelity - 7.7 18.5 26.2 
Surety 4 26.2 25.3 51.5 
Glass 5 16.7 21.5 38.2 
Burglary & Theft 10 12.9 23.4 36.3 
Boiler & Machinery , 22 3.0 24.9 27.9 
Reins. Unsegregated iI 22.9 2.9 25.8 
Misc. Unseqregated 9 5.6 14.8 20.4 
Factory Mutuals 130 0.6 12.4 13.0 

Totals (370 companies) $3,723 9.9 15.7 25.6 


* Excluding loss adjustment expenses. 


classes of business underwritten. It is most essential to 
compare like with like. 

Although there is a spread of nine points in the over- 
all expense ratios of the stock and mutual carriers it 
is interesting to note that the item “other expenses,” 
being all expenses except commissions, loss adjust- 
ment expenses and Federal taxes, totals 15.7% for the 
370 mutual companies and 15.3% the same for the 765 
stock companies. The over-all average cost of running 
a mutual company approximates the cost of running a 
stock company. 

Complete supporting tables showing the expense 
breakdown of the various companies comprising the 
groups as well as complete tables of underwriting ex- 
perience by companies and by classes appear in the 
1961 edition of Best's Aggregates and Averages. 
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1.02 


25.51 


0.99 0.53 0.45 0.42 7.27 0.52 0.03 0.71 0.66 0.50 0.47 0.40 2.40 0.10 


10.06 


$3,197 


Total & Average Ratios 











Get the PROFIT IDEA from your Phoenix of Hartford Fieldman. . 





PMPPP UP YOUR PROFITS WITH PHOENIX MONTHLY PREMIUM PAYMENT PLAN!* 


Sell more coverage per customer —slice big annual premiums up into 10 or 30 easy payments with the 
PMPPP. Prospects buy all the protection they need when they know they can pay as they go. This Profit Idea 
from Phoenix of Hartford is PMPPPing up volume right now for progressive producers everywhere. For in- 
stance: Thomas B. Knight & Co., Lynn, Mass., says: ‘‘We were dubious about the sales power of a payment 
plan... but we soon learned that most people prefer to pay by the month;’’ Ken Ulis Agency, Van Nuys, Cal., 
says: ‘‘PMPPP increased our sales because it lets clients buy insurance the way they buy other merchandise.” 
Get the profitable facts about the PMPPP... ask your Phoenix of Hartford Fieldman or write today! 


For information about representing a Phoenix of Hartford Company, write J. D. Taylor, President. 


The PROFIT IDEAS come first wa Dho enix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. © THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. © EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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INSURING LEASED 
AUTOMOBILES 


CARL W. THEAKER 
Manager 
Automobile Department 
The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Company 


N WRITING AUTOMOBILE insur- 
athe you all know that your first 
line underwriter is 
whether he be a 
captive agent or through the Amer 
ican Agency System. He is still your 
first line of underwriting. When you 
are insuring leased cars as we are 
at Lumbermens, you will find your 
agent is not your first line of under- 
writer. He is second. Your first line 
underwriter is the man that 
the leasing business. The lessor is the 
man that has initial contact with the 


your agent, 


direct writer, a 


owns 


lessee. In most instances, the agent 
never sees the individual that will be 
operating the vehicle that you are 
insuring. The key to being able to 
underwrite this 
have a competent man handling the 
leasing end of the business. 


successfully is to 


So far every leasing agreement 
that we have on our books is where 
the vehicles are owned by a subsid- 
iary of a franchise automobile dealer. 
In all instances I might add we in- 
sure the franchise automobile dealer 
for his garage liability and allied cov- 
erages. 

In each of the cases that we have, 
either the owner of the business or 
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the sales manager—in both instances 
very capable men—are handling the 
leasing end of the business. In each 
instance we help them draw up a 
leasing agreement which they now 
have in use, The garage, of course, 
does not bind any coverage, they 
have no authority. Whenever an in- 
dividual desires to lease a car, they 
get the necessary information for 
their leasing agreement, much of 
which is underwriting information, 
I might add. Then they immediately 
contact their agent who binds the 
coverage, the agent advises us who 
we are insuring, what he is driving, 
where he lives, what his occupation 
is and from the information on the 
leasing agreement, what his previous 
driving record has been. For the 
leasing agreements that we have, we 
have issued a master policy in the 
name of the leasing company. This 
has a one year policy term and to 
this we attach individual policies all 
with the same number. They all ex- 
pire currently, they all carry the 
same limits of liability, the same 
limits for physical damage. We han- 
dle each of these as a brand new 
insured, as an individual, we run our 
usual inspection report and motor 
vehicle report. Any losses reported 
are charged against the individual to 
whom the vehicle is leased. 


Some of the vehicles that we are 
insuring are leased to companies, 





some to corporations, and some of 
them are leased to individuals. We 
are using as our master policy, a 
Basic Combination Automobile pol- 
icy. Each risk is written on a 
Basic Combination to take care of 
those vehicles that are leased to 
individuals. We are attaching a 
Family Amendatory Endorsement 
converting the Basic Combination 
to a Family policy so that the in 
dividual does have the protection 
that he should have under the man- 
ual rules that are filed for my com- 
pany in the states in which we are 
operating. We are not insuring any 
short term leasing vehicles. In each 
instance, we are insuring vehicles 
that are leased for a period of two 
years or 25,000 miles, whichever 
occurs first. There is one exception 
to this, one of the risks which we 
have has a rather large amount of 
vehicles leased to corporations that 
are used by their salesmen. In this 
particular instance, these cars are 
replaced once a year. Where they 
are leased to a corporation are given 
to salesmen for their use, we are 
given all the information concern- 
ing the salesman to whom each 
vehicle is assigned. He is the man 
that we take care of as far as run- 
ning our routine investigation and 
our motor vehicle report. To our 
way of thinking, he is our insured, 
he is the man we are interested in 
underwriting. 


Volatile Business 


When we first went into this par- 
ticular venture, the agreement was 
made then and there that each one 
of the salesmen would have to stand 
on his own feet; we will not accept 
a bad salesman or a bad leased car 
in order to retain the entire line. We 
look upon this insuring of leasing 
cars as a very volatile piece of busi- 
ness, unless we hold it under con- 
trol at all times. It is our practice to 
run a Motor Vehicle Report on each 
man at renewal. 

The one particular policy that I 
see regularly and frequently is a pol- 
icy that we have written for a Ford 
dealer in Mansfield, Ohio. Mansfield, 
by the way, is our headquarters. I 
see this particular dealer at least three 
or four times a week in my jaunts 
about town. We have insured some 
30 cars under a leasing agreement 

(Continued on page 104) 
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SNAP COURSE? 


It depends. For example, in our training course, the new agent studies in- 
surance from its basic concepts to its fine print. First, there are 6 to lz 
months of private instruction during which his manager provides personal 
tutoring in both theory and field practice. Then, there are weeks of full- 
time classroom instruction by the agent's regional office. There are hun- 
dreds of hours of homework. And written tests--58 in all--covering auto, 
life, and fire insurance. It all takes about 2} years, a healthy supply of 
energy, and a good deal of black coffee. Yet this is just the beginning. Many 
State Farm agents go on through C.P.C.U., L.U.T.C., and ©.L.U. programs. 
Snap course? No. But any State Farm agent will admit he's glad that 
it wasn't. Because it's helped make him Mr. Auto Insurance for 19 
years straight, with a new world record of 6,000,000 policyholders. 


STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY and companion companies State Farm Life Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company » Home Offices: Bloomington, {Hinois 


STATE FARM 
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DR. EDWIN S. OVERMAN, C.P.C.U. 
Dean, American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 


Incorporated 
REDICTIONS OF FUTURE Courses OI 
action are, at best, rough est 


mates or broad generalizations. And 


yet, by carefully analyzing past 


present trends, it ts entirely possible 


that an analyst can predict, within a 


reasonable degre ot accuracy, the 
| 
| 


probable direction of thing 


Ss 


s to come 


It is possible, tor ¢ xample, to ext! 


polate statistical trends into 

future with amazing accuracy when 
ever the secular trend lines in the 
past reveal a definite and _ precise 


pattern of action or occurrence 
\ccurate predic tions of marketing 
trends in insurance are particularly) 
difficult to make because of the var 
and 
ture of 
ticularly where a_ technical 
frequently misunderstood product is 


able sometimes Capricious 


consumer preterence pat 


concerned. Nevertheless, by a care 
ful analysis of the recent past and 
present buying patterns of consum 
ers, no doubt many future marketing 
trends in insurance can be brought 
into a high degree of clarity or focus 

In order to anticipate or project, 
with any degree of accuracy, the 
probable purchasing patterns of fu 
ture buyers of insurance by 
attention must first of all be 


to the study of 


turned 
consumer buying 
habits in general and to the trends 


clearly observable in product-mer 
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‘handising throughout the United 
States. What is of vital necessity, 
therefore, is to discover some set of 
basic or fundamental principles (or 
perhaps a general theory) of con- 
sumer purchasing habits which will 
likely have applicability to this busi- 
ness of insurance in rapidly increas- 
ing progression in the decade of the 
1960’s. Fortunately, there has been 
evolved a fundamental theory of con- 
sumer preferences which describes 
very logically the underlying cause 
in the national shift in buying habits 
of the American consumer in the 
years since World War II. This anal- 
ysis or description of the human 
‘tendency” toward the purchase of 
goods and services throughout the 
United States has been given the 
title, by its author, “A Theory of 


Consumer Efficiency.” ! 


Two Forces 


It is interesting to note, according 
to Professor Downs that trends in 
retail distribution are usually inter- 
preted as resulting from two forces. 
The first force may be described as 
the “profit-motivated drive” to 
achieve as near absolute efficiency as 
possible in the operation of their 
business by both the manufacturer 
and the distributor. The opposite 
force on the consumer side of retail 
hereto- 
fore been analyzed as a set of vague 
and unrelated concrete conditions af- 
fecting the behavior of consumers. 


distribution, however, has 


Anthony, “A Theory of Con 
sumer Efficiency,” Journal of Retailing, New 
York University School of Retailing, Volume 
$7, No, 1, Spring, 1961, page 6. 


1 Downs, Dr. 








It is Professor Downs’ thesis that 
a far more realistic and meaningful 
approach to the consumer is to 
ascribe to this hypothetical consumer 
the same degree of rational behavior 
which is always attributed to those 
who sell their products to him. In 
other words, Dr. Downs believes 
that consumers are also attempting 
to seek, to as great an extent as pos- 
sible, maximum efficiency of con- 
sumption in a manner not at all un- 
like that motivation which drives 
manufacturers and retailers to seek 
maximum efficiency of production 
and distribution. “By thus analyzing 
retail trends as the product of two 
sets of countervailing forces striving 
for respective efficiencies, it is possi- 
ble not only to help explain postwar 
changes in, the structure of retailing, 
but also to predict some likely future 


changes or trends.” ? 


Consumption Costs 


The central hypothesis of the 
Theory of Consumer Efficiency can 
be stated as follows: Consumers, in 
general, tend to maximize their ef- 
ficiency in buying through the pro- 
cess of minimizing their “costs” of 
consumption. And, incidentally, this 
is the identical method utilized by 
both manufacturers and retailers to 
maximize their efficiency ; namely, by 
minimizing their costs of manufac- 
turing and distribution. Thus, since 
the Theory of Consumer Efficiency 
involves the manner in which con- 
sumers attempt to reduce or mini- 
mize their costs of buying, attention 


~ 2 Ibid. 
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in Insurance 


turned to a close 
analysis of these costs. 

The fundamental elements or 
costs involved in the process of buy- 
ing consumers’ goods are (1) 
money, (2) time, and (3) energy or 


should now be 


effort (i.e., inconvenience ). 

1. The money-cost. This is the 
money paid out to purchase the 
goods and/or services. In addition, 
it involves the cost or outlay for 
transportation (car or other means) 
used to search for the goods and 
services to be purchased and includes 
parking costs as well. The money- 
cost also contains that amount of 
income which one must forego when 
he takes time from his business, pro- 
fession or other occupation to shop 
for consumption goods and services. 
These are the money-costs con- 
sumers constantly try to minimize. 
2. The time-cost. This is the travel- 
ing time between home and place of 
shopping and includes the time spent 
in locating a place to park the car 
or wait for a taxi or bus to arrive. 
It includes also the time spent in 
moving from the car (or other trans- 
portation) to stores and back as well 
as from store to store. Finally, it 
includes the time spent in selecting 
and paying for the goods in each 
store. These are the time-costs which 
consumers strive to reduce to a min- 
imum, 

3. The effort or energy-cost. (The 
inconveniences of shopping). This 
is the basic energy or “trouble” nec- 
essary to search out the required 
goods and services. This effort spent 
in purchasing is directly proportional 
to the amount of time involved. And 
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the energy-cost also involves the 


extra energy expended carrying 
packages, taking care of the children 
while shopping or the energy burned 
up in frustration from 
traffic, difficulty in finding a place to 
park the car and the inevitable wait 
ing in lines for service. 


downtown 


These are 
the energy-costs (or inconveniences ) 
which most shoppers currently seek 
to reduce but who most likely will 
even more diligently attempt to re 
strict to the 
the future. 


absolute minimum in 


Relative Importance 


Quite obviously, these three fun 
damental “costs” are not of the same 
relative importance to all consumers, 
or to any one consumer at all times 
nor do they apply uniformly to all 
types of shopping. Practically all 
consumers regard time as more im 
portant than money when it comes 
to very low-cost, standardized items 
such as chewing gum, toothpicks or 
But 
sumers place money far ahead of 
time for high-cost 
homes, 


a box of salt. nearly all con 


items such as 
automobiles, major appli 
ances and other durable consumer 
goods and, in many instances, insur 
ance ! 

Between these extremes the rela- 
tive importance of each type of cost 
varies tremendously and depends 
upon such things as consumer in- 
come, specific 
standardization (standardized items 
require less time for comparison and 
product study), and the time-pres- 
sure under which particular con 
sumers are subjected. 


prices, degree of 


Relative to 





this last point, for example, some 
persons with much leisure but low 
incomes are willing to give up time 
to save money; others with high in- 
come but crowded schedules are will- 
ing to part with additional money in 
order to save time. 

The Theory of Consumer Effi- 
ciency may be summarized by the 
statement that consumers, generally 
speaking or with certain minor ex- 
ceptions, tend to maximize their ef- 
ficiency in buying goods and services 
by the process of reducing as much 
as they possibly can the money-cost, 
the time-cost and the energy or in- 
convenience-cost of the vast major- 
ity of their consutmer purchases. 
Chis theory, which explains the hu- 
man tendency to minimize the costs 
of buying, points sharply to certain 
unmistakable trends already observ- 
able as retailing developments 
the United States. It 
would appear logical, therefore, that 
these observable trends will become 


throughout 


more and more pronounced in the 
future and should be in full 
flourish by the year 1970, 

Based upon the Theory of Con- 
sumer Efficiency, the following re- 
tail developments are likely to 
come increasingly prominent in 
next 8 years, (i.e., by 1970) : 


near 


be- 
the 


1. Extension of the high-volume, 
high-quality discount marts into an 
even greater variety of retail lines. 
These discount operations already 
{Continued on the next page) 
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include such merchandise as appli 
ances, furniture, 
groceries, drugs, re 
ing and even automobiles 

products and many more ar« 


Marketing Trends 
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to bring into being additional mass 
marketing, discount outlets as a re 


sult of the pressure by buyers to re 


duce their money-cost of purchasin 
the items they need 
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2. Expansion of massive, multiple- 


line operations as discount outlets in 
order to bring under one tremendous 
roof previously separate and unre- 
lated discounted products in such 
items as groceries, drugs, furniture, 
hardware, clothing and others too 
numerous to mention. These giant, 


multiple-product, discount marts 
may be franchise operated and 
jointly managed but more than 


likely will be unified under one 
central management for greater ef- 
ficiency in both buying and selling. 
Such “all lines” super-marts selling 
at discount will thus take on the out- 
ward appearance of present-day de- 
partment stores. They will be clearly 
distinguished, however, by their con- 
siderably larger operation, their pol- 
icy of discounted prices and their 
suburban, ex-urban or even rural 
location providing massive parking 
next to major intersections of central 
thruways. The primary purpose of 
this “amalgamation” of previously 
small, independent and scattered dis- 
count dealers will be to the 
shopper time-cost by bringing to 
gether all of his product and service 
needs at discount prices in one co- 
hesive, unified locale. 


Save 


Built-in Budgets 


3. Widespread extension of the use 
of credit though easy-payment plans, 
monthly or even weekly billing de 
vices, pre-authorized check payment 
plans and weekly or monthly payroll 
deductions all of which will tend to 
even out the periodic burdens re 
sulting from the “bulkiness” or 
“lumpiness” of certain types of pur 
chases in the family’s living ex- 
penses. Even the family’s grocery 
bill may likely be spread out through 
one or more of these simplified pay- 
ment plans thus allowing the food 
shopper the opportunity to mass- 
purchase staples at greater savings. 
An important corresponding benefit 
derived from these electronic-pay- 
ment plans is “enforced-budgeting” 
of the family finances which will 
tend to take the inefficient and inex- 
perienced breadwinner out of the fi 
nance business when it comes to this 
weekly or monthly “bill balancing” 
chore so disagreeable to most family 
heads. Thus, family bookkeeping 
will be transferred to electronic com- 
puters at this discount supermart. 





In addition to the greater simpli- 
fication of payment for purchases 
and the built-in budgetary service 
afforded by these electronic-payment 
plans, these discount supermarts will 
also provide late evening and week- 
end (especially Sunday) shopping 
so that the whole family can shop for 
all the family’s needs. Joint-shop- 
ping, when the entire family is pres- 
ent, can effect tremendous savings 
not only in time-cost but even more 
in energy or inconvenience-cost. 
Simplified payment devices, book- 
keeping of family finances, and late- 
evening and Saturday-Sunday shop- 
ping, therefore, are designed 
primarily to save the buyers’ energy 
or inconvenience-cost. 


Application to Insurance 


The decade of- the 50’s has wit- 
nessed many evidences of the Theory 
Consumer Efficiency at work 
throughout the many facets of mar- 
keting in the insurance business. To 


of 


name only a few, we’ve observed 
savings in money-cost effected by 
such devices as direct-billing and 
continuous policies provided through 
automation at the home-office. Elec- 
tronic data processing equipment has 
streamlined and economized record- 
keeping, general administration and 
rating methods all of which have 
contributed to savings in money-cost 
to the buyer of insurance. The 
1950’s also ushered in the various 
merit-rated, automobile 
policies reduce the 
money-cost of auto insurance to meet 


economy 


designed to 


the intense price competition of the 
exclusive-agent companies. We've 
also seen signficant reductions in 
commission-rates designed presum- 
ably to lower acquisition costs in 
order to bring rates into line with 
companies offering insurance at a 
All of these devices have 
been undertaken primarily to reduce 
the money-cost of the insurance 
product to meet the growing inten- 
sity of price competition throughout 
the insurance business. 


discount. 


Reduction of consumers’ time-cost 
has been accomplished by more and 
more agents handling “all lines of 
protection” including life coverages 
and health insurance thus saving the 
consumers valuable time which 
would otherwise be spent by being 
called on by a different agent for 
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every one of their separate insurance 
needs. 

A cutting of consumers’ inconven- 
ience-cost has also taken place not 
only through the bringing of numer- 
ous previously dispersed coverages 
into one single agency or through 
one single agent but also by literally 
bringing the insurance product right 
to the door (right into the living 
room, in fact) of the consumer. This 
trend of door-to-door selling has op- 
erated successfully for several dec- 
ades in the life insurance business 
but only came into considerable pop- 
ularity in the property-casualty busi- 
ness during the decade of the 1950’s 
primarily as the result of the great 
stimulus given to this form of effec- 
tive selling by the exclusive-agency 
companies. In the past two or three 
years, more and more American 
Agency System companies have 
brought into the business new, 
young, energetic agents to service 
the suburban housing developments 
in the evening hours and on Satur- 
day and even Saturday night. These 
ambitious young men operate out of 
service offices in suburban shopping 
centers and offer door-to-door sales 


and service of all lines of coverage | 


( property-casualty-life-health). This 
bringing of insurance service right 
into the buyer’s home produces the 
ultimate in buyer-convenience and 
thus serves to reduce the energy or 
inconvenience-cost of insurance to 
the consumer. 

Without doubt, the most outstand- 
ing single contribution to greater 
consumer efficiency came with the 
advent of all-risk “package policies.” 
Here was the really important break- 
through in the high-unit-cost of the 
individual or separate coverages 
previously offered to consumers of 
insurance. Here was the drawing to- 
gether of “mass perils” (some even 
yet to reveal themselves) and offer- 
ing this supermart package of perils 
covered by a single contract at a 
substantial discount when compared 
to the aggregate cost of the sepa 
rate coverages available previously. 
Thus marked the creation, through- 
out the insurance business, of a dra- 
matic illustration of the Theory of 
Consumer Efficiency in action. 

Package-policies have the unique 
distinction of embodying in a single 
concept all three of the elements in- 
volved in the Theory of Consumer 


(Continued on page 126) 





~ ROYAL-GLOBE'S 
APARTMENT HOUSE POLICY 
PLUS BOILER & MACHINERY, 
WITH SAVINGS UP 10 20% 


Royal-Globe pioneered this new dimension 
in packaged coverage, FEATURING the 
boiler & machinery EXTRA, designed and 
introduced by Royal-Globe, tailored for 
apartment house owners and motels, and 
subject to the same competitive rate reduc- 
tions (up to 20%) as the rest of the policy. 


Call your Royal-Globe fieldman for infor- 
mation about the BIG PLUS policy, now 
available in many states. 
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American Casualty agents benefit 
by a genuine multiple line port- 
folio which can unlock the doors 
to just about any type of personal, 
business or professional insurance 
account. Then there’s ACCOPLAN 
—the budget program which breaks 
up premiums into small, easy-to- 
take doses ... and effectively “‘wraps 
up” the account. 
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Dental Insurance Programs 


J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Director of Information and Research 
Health Insurance Association 
of America 


INCE THE CONCLUSION of World 

War II, there has been a grow- 
ing interest in insurance or prepay- 
ment against the costs of dental 
care. Generally, the interest in the 
development of risk-spreading mech- 
anisms is localized, in the main, in 
specific circles such as certain labor 
unions, certain employers, public 
health officials, and to some extent 
in certain phases of government. 
The American Dental Association 
and certain state and local dental 
societies have also displayed active 
interest. 

The result of this interest has been 
several attempts, employing a vari- 
ety of approaches to develop pre- 
payment, insurance, and third party 
payment plans for the costs of den- 
tal care. Over half of these have 
come into being since 1954. Some 
appear to be operating successfully. 
Others seem to face problems of 
basic importance. Still others have 
clearly failed. Practically all seem 
to have elements by which they must 
still be considered experimental. 


Public Desire 


In attempting to determine 
whether insurance or prepaid dental 
care plans are feasible for routine 
dental care, it is necessary to face 
several questions squarely. Is there 
a broad public desire or demand for 
such plans? Is there evidence of 
broad public acceptance of those 
plans which are available? To what 
degree do such plans answer the tests 
of any sound insurance mechanism: 
that is, would they confront a group 
of exposure units sufficiently alike 
and numerous to make predictable 
the loss over a period of time ; would 
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the loss be verifiable ; would the loss 
be truly accidental compared with 
willful or certain? Would such plans 
provide the most expeditious manner 
of financing dental care, or is routine 
dental care better paid for by the 
individual through regular budget- 
ing from earnings? 


Insurance Coverages 


Until recently insurance com- 
panies in the United States might be 
described as having approached pro- 
tection against the costs of dental 
care with some hesitation. Two 
principal factors probably accounted 
for this. One was the natural hesi- 
tation at entering a field of coverage 
where little experience, either ac- 
tuarial or empirical, existed and 
where the uncharted nature of the 
course would seem to present untold 
handicaps. Another was the ab- 
sence of evidence of a generalized 
public demand for such form of in- 
surance protection, either from an 
individual standpoint or in the proc- 
esses of group purchase of protec- 
tion. 


This is not to say that some pro- 
tection was not afforded. To the 
contrary, traditional hospital and 
surgical expense coverages include 
some degree of dental care coverage 
(more usually by administrative pro- 
cedure than by contract) as to major 
and comprehensive medical expense 
coverages. It is difficult, however, to 
categorize the many variations in 
policy provisions and administrative 
practices used by different insurance 
companies into a readily identifiable 
pattern. 

Under basic group hospital ex- 
pense coverage, companies generally 
appear to consider confinement 
which occurs at the recommendation 


1 Farmer, Lee R., “Exploration of a New 
Area of Insurance: Dental Insurance,” Journal 
of Insurance, 1960. 


of a dentist or oral surgeon. This is 
done by broad administration of the 
policy, however, and not by specific 
contractual language, since the con- 
tract usually requires that confine- 
ment be on the recommendation of a 
qualified licensed physician. Under 
group surgical expense coverage 
company practice appears to differ, 
although there appears to be a dis- 
tinct trend to cover oral surgery re- 
quired as a result of accidental bodily 
injury for any truly operative pro- 
cedure covered by the surgical 
schedule in the contract. This 
might be done either administratively 
or contractually. With respect to 
surgical procedures performed by a 
dentist or oral surgeon as a result of 
disease, greater differences in insur- 
ance company practices become evi- 
dent, although extraction or repair 
of diseased teeth, other than impac- 
tions and alveolectomies, are not 
generally contemplated. Some com- 
panies exclude by contract all dental 
work, some exclude all but alveolec- 
tomies and impactions on an in- 
hospital basis, and some (by admin- 
istration or contract) cover any 
truly operative procedure performed 
by a dentist or oral surgeon, Certain 
of these latter limit the coverage to 
in-hospital care, others limit it to 
cutting operations, and others have 
neither limitation. Group medical 
expense coverage usually excludes 
any visits in connection with dental 
work but would cover laboratory and 
X-ray expenses as a result of acci- 
dental injuries to natural teeth.” 


No General Rule 


Practices with respect to group 
major medical or comprehensive 


(Continued on the next page) 


2 Steuk, William H., “What the Industry is 
Doing in the Dental Field,” Health Insurance 
Association of America, February 1958. 
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Dental Insurance—Continued 


medical expense plans, which cov- 
ered over 28 million people in 1961, 
defy generalization. Some cover 
work performed as a result of acci- 
dental injury to natural teeth includ- 
ing initial dentures. Others limit 
such coverage to in-hospital care. 
Still others additionally cover hos- 
pital charges resulting from oral 
surgery, necessitated by accident or 


emmeemeaa cna ener te TTT 


otherwise. These coverages might 
be by contract or by administration.” 

Individual and family policies of 
hospital, surgical, medical, and major 
medical expense insurance usually 
follow the same variation in prac- 
tices as were described with respect 
to group coverages. Inevitably the 
coverage provided is by administra- 
tive procedure rather than contrac- 
tual language. However, in January 
1958 one large company changed its 
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“USING ST. PAUL’S AUDIO-VISUAL TOOLS 
BOOSTED $100 ANNUAL PREMIUM TO $1200” 


“I’m enthusiastic about the whole 
St. Paul audio-visual program. It 
sold St. Paul’s Multicover for me,”’ 
writes Jack Landreth, C.P.C.U., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


**We had insured a family auto and 
discussed Business Interruption but 
there was no action. Then I was 
able to show the St. Paul Multi- 
cover Plan film. Sales resistance 
melted. My client enthusiastically 
asked me to quote coverage on his 
Stock of Merchandise, Business In- 


terruption, Premises Liability, 
Storekeepers Burglary on two store 
locations. We picked up all the 
coverages. The result—the $100 
annual premium on the auto was 
boosted to $1200.” 


St. Paul’s Audio-Visual films can 
overcome sales resistance for you, 
too. Get full details . . . and find 
out how you can be a successful 
St. Paul Agent. Write your nearest 
St. Paul office. 


THE ST. PAUL 
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10 Post Office Square 
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hospital-surgical policies to specifi- 
cally include costs resulting from 
oral surgery. The coverage includes 
hospital board and room costs and 
miscellaneous hospital expenses 
when confinement is for oral surgery 
and when under the care of a legally 
qualified dentist. The costs of the 
surgery are also covered. Such pro- 
cedures as extractions, removal of 
cysts, fractures, and management of 
infections are covered. Excluded 
are such work as fillings, crowns 
and bridges, dentures and other 
prosthetic appliances. 


The aforementioned forms of pro- 
tection provided by insurance com- 
panies against the costs of dental 
care are provided as part of the more 
customary or traditional protection 
against the costs of hospitalization, 
surgery, and other medical care 
costs. More recently, however, there 
have been developments of more di- 
rect significances to the costs of 
dental care, including the more rou- 
tine forms of care. 


Dental Policies 


By mid-1961 individual and fam- 
ily policies to provide protection 
specifically for the costs of dental 
care had been made available by 
five insurance companies. Four of 
these conduct business in relatively 
small geographic areas. One of 
these programs covers policyholders 
and their dependents for dental care 
costs resulting from accidental bodily 
injury and dental disease requiring 
the services of a legally qualified 
dentist or oral surgeon. Benefits are 
paid on the basis of a schedule of 
benefits, with a maximum benefit of 
$250 per person per policy year. 
Benefits may be assigned to the 
dentist. The schedule of benefits in- 
cludes specified amounts for various 
types of X-rays, treatment of per- 
iodontal diseases, oral surgery per- 
formed in the dental office, root 
canal therapy, fillings, crowns, den- 
tures, malignancy, and other serv- 
ices. Pre-existing conditions are ex- 
cluded and the applicant must be 
examined. Another of these pro- 
grams insures the policyholder and 
his dependents “against financial loss 
incurred by the services of a legally 
qualified dentist under certain con- 
ditions and with certain exceptions.” 
If dental disability is caused by acci- 
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dental means, “practically all dental 
disabilities are covered”; if caused 
by dental disease, denture work and 
fractures are not covered. Ortho- 
dontics are not covered under any 
circumstances. For dental disease, 
waiting periods vary from 3 months 
for extraction to 25 months for in- 
stallation of fixed bridgework. The 
purpose of the waiting periods is to 
avoid anticipatory claims. However, 
the waiting periods are waived if the 
applicant submits to a dental ex- 
amination and is found to be healthy. 
The policy contains a maximum fee 
schedule for the various procedures, 
and benefits are 80% of either the 
actual charges or the maxima set 
forth in the fee schedule after the 
first fee charged, but not to exceed 
$10.00 plus $2.50 for each visit of 
a series of visits after the fourth 
visit of the series. Benefits may be 
assigned to the dentist. 

Still another of these programs 
permits free choice of dentist any- 
where in the world and pays for 
dental injuries by accidental means 
and for dental operations and dis- 
eases after 30 days from the incep- 
tion of the policy in accordance with 
a schedule. There is no limit to the 
number of visits to the dentist per 
annum. Benefits are for 80% of the 
difference between actual charges 
and the amount of Initial Dental 
Expense (a deductible) up to the 
maxima in the schedule. Initial 
Dental Expense is not covered, this 
being the first $10 charge for a visit 
or series of visits plus $2.50 for each 
visit or series of visits after the 
fourth visit of a series. Waiting 
periods differ for each procedure, 
varying from None to 25 months. 
Schedule maxima vary from $1.00 
to $150.00. Exclusions include in- 
jury resulting from athletics, intoxi- 
cation, use of narcotics, riot, or com- 
mission of a felony. 


Comprehensive Plan 


In August 1959 a further develop- 
ment took place which is of signifi- 
cance : the first comprehensive dental 
insurance plan on a group basis was 
written by one insurance company. 
The group is composed of 1,200 em- 
ployees of a common employer and 
their families. The plan was written 
for a three year period and it is 
the hope that the experiment will 
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1912—1962 


KEMPER CARE 


November 18, 1961 marks the beginning of the Golden Anniversary 
year for Kemper Insurance—the fiftieth year of providing quality 
insurance protection for the insurance-buying public through the 
facilities of the American Agency System. 

The start of this fiftieth year is a good time to review what 
Kemper Insurance stands for—what Kemper Care can mean to 


your agency and your clients. 


Kemper Care takes many forms: 


quality protection at low net cost @ multiple line facilities @ 
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incentive programs @ national advertising support. 


Add to all this your personal service as an independent local 
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provide much needed actuarial data. 
The coverage is constructed on the 
basis of a deductible and coinsurance 
feature for all types of dental treat- 
ment including orthodontics and 
denture replacement. The area for 
which there is no deductible amount 
includes oral examinations (includ- 
ing dental X-rays if professionally 
indicated), diagnosis, prophylaxis, 
and preparation of a complete 
dental chart and treatment plan. 
These benefits are available to the 
insured twice each policy year and 


c 


80% of the charge will be paid upon 
presentation of the dental chart and 
treatment plan, following the semi- 
annual examination. The deductible 
amount for the basic areas of treat- 
ment for the first policy year in 
which treatment is received is $25 
per insured person and each policy 
year thereafter, the deductible is $10 
for each insured person, subject to 
a maximum of three deductibles per 
family and a limit in the first policy 
year of $200 per year per individual 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Dental Insurance—Continued 


and $500 per family; second year 
$300 per person and $750 per fam- 
ily ; third year and subsequent years, 
$400 per person and $1000 per fam- 
ily. After satisfying the deductibles, 
benefits are paid on a 20% coinsur- 
ance basis. Benefits are also pay- 
able for charges made by the dentist 
for examinations other than the an- 


nual examination for treatment of 
a dental disease or injury rendered 
as a direct result of the examination 
and the treatment plan is submitted 
to the company. The orthodontic 
benefit is payable to a maximum of 
$400 for each period of orthodontic 
treatment. 

Other benefits of the policy are 
similar to the general area of group 
health insurance and are designed 








Will his present insurance cover 
today’s higher property values? 


@ Keeping insurance in line with ris- 
ing values has been a matter of con- 
cern to business property owners for 
well over fifteen years. In this period 
the effect of the substantial inflation 
in general price levels has been a cor- 
responding rise in the replacement 
costs of commercial property. 

These replacement costs now stand at 
the highest level since 1940! 

To the client faced with the risk of 
underinsurance—to the agent as an 
insurance adviser—there is no alter- 
native but an upward adjustment in 
amounts of insurance. And it’s here 


that mutual savings can be of help in 
stepping protection up to safer levels; 
or, in providing needed, supp!=men- 
tary coverage. 

As we see it, nothing less than full 
protection will do for your clicrts in 
the present situation. Why not be in 
a position to provide it on an eco- 
nomical basis, as well as claims and 
loss prevention service of demon- 
strated efficiency. Write the nearest 
office for full information on our 
AGENCY PLAN—it measures up in 
every respect. 


Cun Craleusbfiaed, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
indianapolis 7, indiana 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE » CASUALTY - AUTOMOBILE + INLAND MARINE 
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to fit in with the existing health in- 
surance plan and employee benefit 
plans which are currently in opera- 


| 


tion for the group. The diagnostic | 
feature of the plan encourages early | 


diagnosis and treatment and encour- 
ages the insured to make regular 
trips to the dentist. This should 
enable the dentist to effectively con- 
trol dental disease, educate the 
patient with regard to dental health, 
and to build a close dentist-patient 
relationship. The plan permits com- 
plete free choice of dentist, as well 
as assuring the dentist freedom of 
treatment and professional judg- 
ment. This is made possible by the 
comprehensive nature of the plan 
which does not limit or allocate bene- 
fits to specific types of treatments. 

After over one year’s experience 
the insurance company stated that 
it was pursuing the subject of dental 
insurance with enthusiasm and with 
confidence that it can be developed 
on a large scale. The company feels 
that there is a need for insurance 
coverage for the cost of dental care, 
but that experimentation by insur- 
ance carriers must be carried on with 
selected groups. The dentists in the 
area where the plan is in effect, 
while expressing dislike of the nec- 
essary “paper work” (and the com- 
pany is attempting to simplify this 
as much as possible), have indicated 
their hearty approval of the pro- 
gram, feeling that through such a 
program they can provide a greater 
degree of corrective work and can 
do work of a higher quality.* 

By mid-1961 other groups had 
been covered for the costs of dental 
care by this company and by one or 
two other companies. One such plan 
covers the expenses for all forms of 
dental care, including routine 
cleaning and repair of teeth, dental 
X-rays, extractions, oral surgery, or- 
thodontics, periodontia, drugs re- 
quiring a prescription, and replace- 
ment of natural teeth or dentures, up 
to $1000 per covered person in any 
calendar year. The covered person 
pays the first $25 of such costs per 
annum (limited to $75 for an entire 
family) and thereafter the plan cov- 
ers 75% of all costs. 

Several other insurance compa- 
nies, meanwhile, were giving care- 
ful consideration to the details of 


3 Farmer, Lee R., “The First Year Experi- 
ence With Dental Insurance,” American Dental 
Association, 1960. 
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dental insurance programs and ap- 
peared to be prepared to make such 
coverage available. By mid-1961, 
however, these plans had not yet 
been purchased. The trend, there- 
fore, is toward an increasing degree 
of coverage for dental care. 

With respect to these coverages 
provided by insurance companies, it 
is to be noted that cash payments 
are made to the covered persons on 
an indemnity basis, although assign- 
ment might be made for direct pay- 
ment to the dentist. This guarantees 
complete freedom of choice of the 
dentist. It assures non-interference 
in the patient-dentist relationship. It 
is unconfined with respect to geo- 
graphic area or the type of person 
who might be covered. Within the 
scope of the coverage, it exerts no 
overt influence on the nature of the 
care to be provided. 


Degree of Interest 


While the foregoing describes in 
a general way the present extent of 
insurance company coverage of den- 
tal care costs and indicates the fact 
that the companies are experiment- 
ing to find a correct and insurable 
pattern, it does not serve to demon- 
strate entirely the degree of interest 
of the insurance companies in dental 
care. Working cooperatively with 
the American Dental Association 
since 1956, the Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America, representing 
270 insurance companies writing 
health insurance, has been attempt- 
ing to develop the sorely needed 
statistical base. Should it become 
possible to develop such statistics, 
progress toward more insurance 
company coverage for dental care 
would be appreciably aided. The 
ADA has also furnished valuable 
assistance to insurers in the develop- 
ment of policies to cover dental care. 

Meanwhile, the House of Dele- 
gates of the ADA, in November 
1957 approved a statement of pol- 
icy * which states, in essence, (1) 
that the immediate objective of the 
ADA should be to assist in the devel- 
opment of a more effective interpre- 
tation of existing contracts, and (2) 
that the long-range objective should 


4 Joint Report of the Councils on Dental 
Health, “Hospital Dental Services and Legis- 
lation on the Allowance of Dental Claims Un- 
der Blue Shield and Commercial Insurance Con- 
tracts," American Dental Association, 1957. 
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be clear identification in insur- 
ance contracts of allowed procedures 
performed by a qualified dentist. 
The insurance company practices 
cited would indicate that their ap- 
proaches and the policy of the ADA 
are essentially commensurate and 
that progress is being made. 
Standard Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
plan coverages generally provide, 
within the scope of their coverages, 
coverage for those diseases which 


require oral surgical interference. 
There is wide variance among these 
plans, however. In 1960, only in 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
was dental surgery performed by 
and upon certification of a dentist 
covered by the Blue Shield plans. 
The coverage was for in-hospital 
treatment only, however. 

By 1961, several state dental so- 
cieties were considering or had con- 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Insurance-Government Relationships 


PAUL S. WISE 
Chicago, Illinois 
Associate General Manager 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance 


ISTORICALLY GUARANTEES of 

political security for the indi- 
vidual have been the chief concern 
of representative government. These 
guarantees come in the form of 
equal rights in the courts, police and 
military protection, free elections, 
and others, Such government in the 
past has not concerned itself greatly 
with providing a floor of economic 
security for the individual. It was 
felt that the individual could take 
care of this himself as far as meeting 
the routine economic hazards of 
existence were concerned, and that 
the large hazards of an accidental 
nature could be neutralized through 
purchase of insurance or in other 
ways. 

Today, providing an economic 
floor for the individual increasingly 
becomes the concern of government 
for a number of reasons with which 
all are familiar. Possibly the most 
important is the development of a 
“cash wage” economy and the ex- 
pansion of a climate of economic in- 
terdependence. The typical Ameri- 
can is becoming a _ corporation 
employee or government employee 
rather than an independent business 
man or farmer. 


Numerous and Complex 


Under such circumstances it is 
not surprising that the relationships 
between government and insurance 
have become much more numerous 
and more complex. This will con- 
tinue to be so, as those in govern- 
ment become convinced of the politi- 
cal appeal that lies in providing a 
floor of economic security for the 
individual voter. 

A continuing examination of the 
relationships between the institution 
of insurance and the institution of 
government becomes the insurance 
business’s most important concern. 
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It poses such questions as: 


Are insurance-government relation- 
ships improving or deteriorating— 
and how and why? 


What are the specific tasks to which 
the insurance business must devote 
itself to achieve its obvious objective 
of improving such relationships ? 


How are these tasks to be accom- 
plished ? 

The central question at issue 
might be expressed in “black or 
white, all or nothing” terms as: Is 
government or the institution of in- 
surance going to provide the floor 
of economic security which the indi- 
vidual demands under modern con- 
ditions? Perhaps in a more practical 
vein the question might be expressed 
as: What portions of this floor of 
economic security are going to be 
provided by government and what 
portions by the institution of insur- 
ance ? 

Questions of equal importance 
could be asked about the extent to 
which government through legisla- 
tive, administrative and judicial re- 
strictions intends to handicap private 
insurance in doing the job which is 
its reason for existence and which it 
has been doing reasonably well for 
generations. When we think of 
insurance-government relationships 
the tendency is to think of govern- 
ment as regulator, and insurance as 
the institution to be regulated. Ac- 
tually the relationships are much 
broader. 

Little thought has been given, for 
instance, to government as a major 
customer of the insurance business 
—an important policyholder. Tre- 
mendous premium volume for insur- 
ance companies is generated by 
coverage of public physical property, 
notably schools. There is a substan- 
ital volume of insurance on publicly- 
owned automobiles, and a substan- 
tial volume of bonding business. The 
tendency to limit the immunity of 
public institutions as to liability 
seems certain to develop premiums 


in this area. There seems an ex- 
panding market among public em- 
ployees for group health insurance, 
of which the huge program covering 
Federal employees is the best ex- 
ample. A large market should de- 
velop among government employees 
for group life and group disability 
insurance. So we cannot look with 
complete lack of favor upon govern- 
ment, any more than we can upon 
any other large segment of policy- 
holders. In this area insurance- 
government relationships would 
seem to be improving—at least as 
measured by premium volume. 
However, as with any policyholder, 
we must continue to demonstrate the 
need and the superior value of the 
services which we have to offer. 


Uleers and Oratory 


The second important area of 
insurance-government relationships 
is the one which has generated more 
ulcers and oratory in the insurance 
business than any other. In this 
area we find the government as a 
competitor. There are some types 
of so-called “insurance coverage” 
which private insurers either cannot 
write on an economic basis, or do not 
care to undertake on any substan- 
tial scale. “Crop insurance,” “war 
risks,” “flood insurance,” “unem- 
ployment insurance” are examples. 
There are other fields in which the 
financial capacity of private insur- 
ance companies is not enough to 
handle the available business alone, 
but enough to handle in part. Here 
government participates as an un- 
derwriter when the private market 
is exhausted. The nuclear liability 
and property insurance programs 
are examples of this sort of situa- 
tion, and there will be further ex- 
amples as high hazard space activ- 
ities develop. 

But there are other examples of 
government as a competitor which 
few insurance people can accept with 
the same equanimity. We have lived 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Relationships—Continued 


for a long time with state work- 
men’s compensation funds. There 
have been funds for insurance of 
state physical properties. Just over 
the border in Canada the provincial 
governments have all but taken over 
workmen’s compensation and hos- 
pitalization insurance, and one prov- 
ince has taken over the automobile 
insurance business. Granted that 


Canada is not the United States, and 
the political background differs, it 
should not be forgotten that ideas 
cross international borders without 
much difficulty. 

How are insurance-government 
relations in this competitive area? 
How is private insurance doing? 
The record is somewhat mixed. 
Over the years the threat of state 
funds in workmen’s compensation 
has been pretty well contained, and 
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no state has set up a monopolistic 
fund except at the time its original 
workmen’s compensation law was 
passed. In Oregon this year a legis- 
lative effort came very close to suc- 
cess that would have permitted 
private insurers to write workmen’s 
compensation insurance in competi- 
tion with the long-established 
monopolistic state fund. There are 
no accurate figures, to my knowl- 
edge, but the impression is that 
there may have been a decline at 
state and local levels of self-insur- 
ance or state fund insurance of pub- 
lic properties, and that relatively 
more of the premium volume on this 
class of business is coming into the 
private insurance orbit. 

In health insurance the private 
insurance companies—by doing a 
good marketing-claims-underwriting 
job—have been able to pretty well 
stand off serious government com- 
petition. However, the problems 
centering about the “senior citizen” 
make this an area fraught with fu- 
ture peril. Insurance companies 
have been successful in containing 
formal government competition in 
the controversial field of automobile 
liability insurance. Nevertheless, we 
have been forced by circumstances 
to adopt a number of devices such 
as assigned risk pools and unsatis- 
fied judgment funds which often do 
violence to the true insurance prin- 
ciples, and can set precedents which 
could one day give government 
schemes a foothold in the automo- 
bile field. There presently is a pro- 
posal by labor in Oregon to set up 
a compulsory automobile insurance 
system in which coverage would be 
written by a state fund. 


Holding its Own 


I think it could be said, in gen- 
eral, that the insurance business is 
at least holding its own in those 
areas of risk which are suitable for 
writing by private insurers. I say 
“in general,” for there is one area 
in which we seem steadily to be los- 
ing ground, and in which the impli- 
cations for the future may be more 
serious for private insurance than 
any other situation we face. This 
is the area in which the Social Se- 
curity system operates. We may 
win all the battles in the states, and 
lose the war to the Social Security 
program, 
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You already are familiar with 
what the present system provides, 
and no doubt are aware of the most 
recent push by the present adminis- 
tration in Washington to expand 
the Social Security program to pro- 
vide health care for the aged. 


Amendments 


Perhaps you are not as familiar 
with the fact that in 1956 the Social 
Security Act was amended to pro- 
vide disability benefits for totally 
disabled persons over fifty years of 
age. In 1960 Congress removed 
the fifty-year age qualification, and 
in 1961 attempts were made to bring 
more persons under the scope of the 
Act. At present Social Security 
overlaps workmen’s compensation 
and other forms of insurance pro- 
viding coverage for disability. It 
can be assumed that advocates of 
this system ultimately want to sweep 
into its scope all disabilities no mat- 
ter how incurred, and along with it 
medical coverage, for disability can- 
not be controlled without controlling 
its medical aspects. This avenue 
may be an even quicker road to 
socialized medicine than health care 
for the aged. : 

The impact of this move upon 
workmen’s compensation already is 
being felt—legislation has been in- 
troduced in some states providing 
that to the extent Social Security 
furnishes coverage for disability, the 
system operating under the state 
workmen’s compensation act will 
not do so. Thus the states are 
abandoning this area to the Federal 
government. 

And workmen’s compensation 
and health insurance are not the only 
areas involved. New and stronger 
moves now are being made to dis- 
credit the liability system, and to es- 
tablish a direct insurance or “no 
fault” type of coverage in the automo- 
bile field. As pressure mounts for a 
“socialized” solution to this problem, 
it is conceivable that the Social Se- 
curity mechanism may be urged as 
the answer. One can conceive of a 
system whereby all risks to the life 
or health of the individual will be 
borne by the Social Security system. 
So here is an area where we are not 
making progress in improving rela- 
tionships between government and 
the institution of insurance. And it 
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may well be the most important 
area in which the future of private 
insurance will be decided. 

Finally we come to insurance- 
government relationships in the field 
of regulation. When we speak of 
regulation we most often think of 
administrative regulation of the type 
exerted by state insurance commis- 
sioners, Certainly there is plenty of 
turmoil here, and it would be an 
optimistic individual who would say 
that government-insurance relation- 


ships are improving in this area. 
Yet it is an area within which we 
are accustomed to live. Barring 
some shift from state to Federal 
regulation of insurance, there is 
sound reason for hope that improve- 
ment can be achieved by intelligent 
effort on the part of the insurance 
business. 

In the broad sense there is much 
more to the area of insurance regu- 
lation than the relationships between 

{Continued on page 72) 
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more trouble than it realizes? For 
an industry whose principal com- 
modity is a contract to deliver some- 
thing in the future, any threat to 
its future management is indeed a 
serious one. Such a threat exists 
today to an extent of alarming pro- 
portions. 

I had the privilege recently of 
moderating a panel discussion on 
the subject “How can the Insurance 
Industry attract capable college 
graduates?” In attendance and par- 
ticipating were placement directors 
of some of our country’s leading 
universities, personnel officers of 
several of our nations’ prominent 
insurance companies and producers. 
Running throughout the comments 
of the placement directors was the 
theme that today more than ever 
before the college graduate is seek- 
ing more than just salary and secu- 
rity. He (or she) is seeking a career 
in which he will feel that his serv- 
ices are of benefit to his fellow man. 
That is, given two industries with 
comparable salary and probable se- 
curity, the graduating student will 
choose the one which will give him 
a sense of contribution to life and 
mankind—give him, if you will, a 
sense of stature. 


+ THE INSURANCE Industry in 


Most Heartening 


This of course is most heartening 
for the future welfare of our nation 
in general. But how does this effect 
the insurance industry in particular? 
The placement directors were blunt 
and frank in their criticisms of the 
industry’s position in the recruiting 
competition. In their opinion, what 
might be called the “Industry 
Image” was not one to attract the 
better graduates. The graduates 
frankly do not look upon our in- 
dustry as one in which they will be 
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serving or contributing to their fel- 
low man, 

For Insurance, which is largely 
a service industry, this is a shocking 
indictment. Yet the insurance com- 
pany personnel officers present 
agreed with the placement directors 
that this is indeed the feeling of the 
graduates. What does this mean 
then? Simply that our industry can 
find itself in a vicious downward 
spiral : 

1. The “Industry Image” is created 
by the people of the industry and the 
manner in which they perform the 
functions that the public sees. 

2. If the “Image” is poor, the in- 
dustry attracts the poorer quality 
graduates. 

3. With poorer quality people we 
create an even poorer “Image” 
and so on through succeeding cycles 
of deteriqration. 


Poor Image 


How have we arrived at this state 
and what do we do about it? Actu- 
ally when we stop and think about it 
we should not be too surprised at 
the problem. The same factors 
which make it difficult for property 
and casualty companies to obtain 
adequate rates; which lead juries to 
make higher and higher awards; 
which prompt normally reasonable 
people to make unreasonable de- 
mands in loss adjustments—all these 
revolve around one core: the poor 
“Industry Image” that is in the 
minds of all too many people today. 
Our college graduates are some of 
these same people so their average 
“Industry Image” will be no better 
than that of their fellow citizens. 

In order to correct the beliefs of 
the graduates we want to attract, 
we must first correct the beliefs of 
our citizens as a whole. This is no 
easy task. It would be easy to shrug 
it off by pointing to the tremendous 
growth in our industry in recent 
years ; by noting that sooner or later 





we get our rate increases ; by count- 
ing and seeing that one way or an- 
other we are finding people to hire. 
But to do so will be negligence in 
the true sense of the word. The 
“Unearned Premiums” appearing on 
insurance financial statements create 
a moral obligation for the future that 
today’s top management must face. 

What is needed is a “bootstrap” 
operation. Existing insurance staffs 
and personnel must be imbued with 
a greater sense of the importance of 
the industry and a greater sense of 
proper performance and customer 
relations. A letter left unanswered 
for three weeks; loss drafts held up 
because of incomplete paper work; 
ignoring of a third party liability 
claim until an attorney comes in the 
picture; paying groundless claims 
because it is cheaper than fighting 
them—we are all too familiar with 
these and many other sources of 
irritation to the public. All these de- 
ficiencies must be overcome. 

Coupled with this must be an ex- 
panded industry public relations 
program. Our industry performs 
many tasks today which add im- 
measurably to the safety of life and 
property. Due credit for such serv- 
ices can only be gained through con- 
stant identification. 


Caliber of Personnel 


No one in the industry is immune 
from a deterioration in personnel 
caliber—stock or mutual; Agency 
or Direct Writer; all are going to 
suffer. But most important of all, 
the true measure of the damage to 
the Industry will not be known until 
the second best graduates we may be 
settling for are running or attempt- 
ing to save the industry twenty-five 
years from now. 

The problem will not be solved 
by high-minded resolutions which 
are easily forgotten. Nationally, a 
permanent committee of representa- 
tives of all segments of the industry, 

(Continued on page 104) 
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THE STORY OF MR. LIVINGWELL, AND HOW IT 


CAN 


This is Mr. Livingwell, an extraordinary sort. Prosperous, 
wise, handsome. Sportsman, patron of the arts, confi- 
dant of the mighty. Your sort! 


Broker in tow, he came to Insurance Company of 
North America recently, sorely troubled by newspaper 
accounts of the awesome damages awarded in liability 
suits involving men of his fabric. Suppose he nicked 
the fetlock of a stranger’s yearling with a fender of his 


Jag. Couldn’t he be wiped out? He could! Even though 


Mr. L. carries normal liability insurance! 


Sorely troubled ourselves, we went to work and de- 
veloped two protection plans for the Livingwells of this 
world: the INA-Executive and the INA-Professional. We 
call them “excess liability policies” —trade talk for cov- 
erage that starts where your other policies stop. 


HELP YOU PROTECT YOUR OWN GOOD LIFE 


Doctors, lawyers, merchants (even a chief or two) 
are amazed when told how little these policies cost. 
Why don’t you let your broker or agent amaze you? 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America 


Life Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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YOU ARE SURROUNDED BY LIVINGWELLS 


AND EVERY ONE IS 


Mr. Livingwell is everywhere! Chances are, you know 
him already. If you don’t, you should. 


Insurance Company of North America has applied 
their famous “Big Top” formula to catastrophe-type 
liability coverage for Mr. L and come up with the 
INA-Executive and INA-Professional policies—contracts 
made for his protection. Now he’s yours—all yours! 


Also yours are three big advantages these policies 
offer the aggressive seller: (a) they are a natural door- 
opener to new prospects; (b) they enable you to build 
protection and profit with current accounts and (c) they 
provide “insurance” against inroads by competitors. 


With these individually written contracts now a real- 


A GOOD PROSPECT! 


ity, there’s no need to dream idly of the profits you'll 
make. Don’t delay a day. Ask your INA fieldman to 
give you full details on these policies. 
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LISBON MARINE CONFERENCE 


CARL E. McDOWELL 
Executive vice president 
American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters 


HE 1961 CoNnFERENCE of the In- 
G firkinet: Union of Marine 
Insurance was held at the Hotel 
Ritz, Lisbon, Portugal, from Sep- 
tember 17 to 23. The host organiza- 
tion, The Gremio dos Seguradores, 
is to be warmly congratulated for the 
splendid success of the meetings. The 
excellence and the efficiency of the 
arrangements, as well as the abun- 
dance of friendly hospitality in both 
modern and historic settings, re- 
flected the keen personal attention to 
arrangements by Mr. H. J. Quirino 
da Fonseca, Past Chairman of the 
Gremio and Immediate Past Presi- 
dent and Honorary Member of the 
Union. Mr. da Fonseca was ably 
supported by the staff of the Gremio, 
of which Dr. F. Costa Durate is the 
Manager-Director. A noteworthy 
aspect of the 1961 Conference was 


the friendliness and eager coopera- 
tion of the Portuguese everywhere. 

One gained the impression that 
centuries of seafaring tradition and 
nearly 700 years of marine insurance 


experience provided the special 
character of the Conference. A total 
of approximately 950 delegates and 
accredited marine underwriters and 
their wives gathered from 33 coun- 
tries. A message of greetings from 
His Excellency Dr. Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar, Prime Minister of 
Portugal, was read to the Council. 
Several other high officials of the 
Government also were associated 
with the Conference, both at the 
Council and at official receptions. 


Hull Business 


Fifteen markets reported on Hull 
business to the Open Council meet- 
ings. The loss information submitted 
seems to show a small margin of 
profit in the past year for most coun- 
tries, with a few unfortunate situa- 
tions indicated. However, the ac- 
counts indicate a high degree of 
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vulnerability on several accounts, 
namely, the 1958/59 overall excel- 
lent total loss ratio, the very recent 
rash of total losses, and the top 
values of much of the new tonnage, 
including super-tankers and ore car- 
riers, particularly when they become 
a casualty fully loaded. The discus- 
sion emphasized the need for keep- 
ing a “reasonable portion of pre- 
mium in the kitty.” There is a 
danger of living on total loss pre- 
miums written in the good years, 
leaving insufficient premiums for or- 
dinary (particular average) damages. 

Cost of repairs seems to be gen- 
erally higher, ranging from “slight” 
to 6%, while the United Kingdom, 
Norway, Holland, Poland and Spain 
reported no increase. Compared 
with 1955 as a base year, total in- 
creases to date in many cases ranged 
from 30 to 50% over the base year. 
Several markets made special men- 
tion of gradual retirement of older 
vessels and the appearance of many 
new vessels. 


Classification Societies 


Special comment was made by Mr. 
Gordon Hogsflesh (UK and Mem- 
ber of the Union’s Executive Com- 
mittee) on references in the reports 
to classification societies. He men- 
tioned the value of register books as 
sources of information regarding 
ships’ characteristics. However, he 
urged that marine underwriters 
should make better use of their serv- 
ice on technical committees of clas- 
sification societies ; he felt that there 
is not enough liaison between under- 
writers and shipbuilders and manu- 
facturers. Some of the smaller mari- 
time countries made reference to the 
modernization of their shipyards, 
and ports. 

Mr. E. A. Kratovil reported to the 
Union that underwriting results on 
ocean hulls during the past year have 
been unsatisfactory, reflecting the 
persistent impact of total losses and 
major casualties. The American 
market paid claims on at least six- 
teen major casualties during the 


second half of fiscal 1960, and at 
least ten more during the period De- 
cember 1, 1960-July 15, 1961. 
Seven total losses were included 
(with an eighth total loss claim 
pending). Partial losses continued 
to occur with a frequency at least 
equivalent to that of the previous 
year, with heavy weather, machinery 
damage and grounding claims ac- 
counting for a large proportion of 
more serious losses. 


Total Loss Risk 


This experience, according to Mr. 
Kratovil, has led the American 
market to place even greater em- 
phasis on reconstituting fleet results 
after adjusting premium to reflect a 
reasonable charge for total loss risk 
assumed but not incurred. How- 
ever, continued keen competition 
tempers the efforts in this direction. 

Mr. Kratovil mentioned that the 
American market continues to re- 
gard with concern the potential 
problems involved in the insurance 
of super-tankers and large bulk car- 
riers. However, he added that re- 
sults have not been unsatisfactory 
during the last year. Of course, the 
recent casualty to the ore carrier 
Sept Iles, and the probable total loss 
of the super-tanker World Jury 
would indicate that underwriters’ 
concern is well-founded. American 
underwriters have made a rough 
estimate for the loss of the Sept Iles 
in the amount of $600,000. This 
case illustrates the general problem 
of ore carriers which is increased in 
direct ratio to their carrying capac- 
ity, namely, the problem of lighter- 
ing of a cargo of ore in order to ef- 
fect their temporary or permanent 
repairs. The Sept Iles, on a voyage 
from Chile to Japan, struck an un- 
charted rock off San Felix Island. 
Extensive bottom damage resulted, 
but there was no dock of sufficient 
size to accommodate the vessel and 
it was necessary for the ship to pro- 
ceed to the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States for repairs. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Marine Conference—Continued 


Mr. Kratovil referred to the prob- 
able higher repair and replacement 
costs arising out of machinery dam- 
age in modern vessels. He said that 
power plants of new vessels are of 
a more advanced and more complex 
form, that many new ships are fitted 
with novel forms of loading and un- 
loading machinery and equipment, 
and there is a degree of absence of 
standardization of equipment. 

Using 1955 as a base year, Mr. 
Kratovil stated that the cost of ship 
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repairs has increased in the United 
States by 32% on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, 23% on the Great 
Lakes, and 31% on the Pacific 
Coast. Further increases in 1961 are 
expected as follows: 3%, 4% and 
5% respectively. 

Mr. Kratovil expressed the con- 
cern of underwriters over the inci- 
dence and dollar amounts of claims 
for damage on United States-flag 
vessels. Transverse framing, which 
predominates in construction of gen- 
eral cargo vessels in U. S. yards, is 
conducive to shell buckling between 
frames, especially at the mid body 
bottom section. Vessels with wall- 
sided sections forward have also 
proven vulnerable to forward bottom 
indentation. He expressed the hope 
that more emphasis in new construc- 
tion will be given to longitudinal 
framing, and use of forebody forms 
of better seakeeping qualities. 


Hull—Nuclear Cover 


General references by several 
markets to this subject indicated the 
need to protect the shipowner. How- 
ever the existence of nuclear-pro- 
pelled merchant ships seems so far 
in the future that the subject does 
not seem to require full solution at 
this time. There is a strong indica- 
tion that the world marine insur- 
ance market needs to work toward 
uniformity of practice. While agree- 
ments are possible only at inter-gov- 
ernmental level, there is an obvious 
need in marine insurance to accom- 
modate clauses and practices to the 
world-wide needs of shipowners and 
particularly to facilitate exchange of 
reinsurance between the markets, 
after governments have set their 
regulations. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Union was asked to consider 
whether anything might be done, 
perhaps a special committee, to clar- 
ify the situation with respect to cov- 
ering nuclear risks under the hull 
policy. 

The Holland association referred 
to the potential problem that would 
eventuate should a marine under- 
writer find that under a constructive 
total loss and abandonment of the 
vessel, the underwriter finds himself 
the owner of a “nuclear-infected” 
vessel. The association also informed 
underwriters of the position of 


Dutch shipowners with respect to 
carriage of radioactive materials ; 
namely, the shipowners will not 
carry such materials unless complete 
insurance cover is granted against 
nuclear infection of the vessels. 

The problems associated with nu- 
clear risks in cargo insurance re- 
ceived major attention at the Lisbon 
Conference. Dr. H. Ph. Rogaar 
(Holland), Chairman of the Union’s 
Cargo Committee and a member of 
the Executive Committee, led the 
discussion on the subject, both in 
the Cargo Committee and before the 
Open Council meetings. The dis- 
cussion dealt exclusively with loss 
or damage to the cargo itself and left 
the matter of liability out of the pic- 
ture. Dr. Rogaar also pointed out 
that legislation in some countries 
makes it difficult to come to inter- 
national agreements and that the 
purpose of the discussion is to get 
a better insight into some of the 
problems. 

The Nordic Pool reiterated its 
views expressed at Washington in 
1960. These views suggest that in 
the normal case of insurance on full 
conditions on goods moving by sea 
from one country to another the nu- 
clear risk should be borne by cargo 
underwriters but only while the 
goods are waterborne. In cases 
where shipments insured on full con- 
ditions must pass through other 
countries on their way from country 
of origin to country of destination, 
the cargo policy should give cover 
against nuclear risks not only while 
waterborne but also during interna- 
tional land transit and necessary 
transhipments including temporary 
storage incidental thereto. This 
would mean that cargo underwriters 
would not bear the nuclear risk while 
the goods were in storage or were 
the object of purely internal trans- 
port in the countries of departure or 
destination. 


Accumulations of Risks 


The objective of the Nordic Pool 
was stated to be the avoidance of 
onerous accumulations or risks 
ashore while simultaneously endeav- 
oring to serve the legitimate needs of 
merchants and bankers to have cover 
for nuclear risks on goods, at least in 
part. The Nordic Pool felt that ma- 
rine underwriters are the party to 
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provide efficient primary cover on 
goods in international transit. Most 
goods in transit, they stated, are the 
subject of short-term commercial 
transactions and it would be a grave 
disadvantage to bankers and mer- 
chants if they had to endure the long 
delays inevitable before their claims 
for nuclear damage could be settled 
under an operator’s liability policy. 


Nuclear Exclusion Clause 


The Nordic Pool continue to op- 
pose any form of pool arrangement 
as being complicated and cumber- 
some and tending to slow down the 
essential speed of settlement. They 
considered that the new nuclear ex- 
clusion clause recommended by the 
American Institute (for continental 
U.S.) for use in connection with 
storage risks beyond the limits of 
the customary warehouse to ware- 
house clause does a first class job 
in relieving marine underwriters 
from the burden of unknown and ex- 
tensive accumulations of risks 
ashore. It was felt that the aim of 
the American clause partly coin- 
cides with one of the objectives 
sought by the Nordic Pool. 

The Irish Institute has previously 
pointed out possible difficulties in 
claims settlement arising out of the 
proposals of the Nordic Pool; how- 
ever, it was stated that if the clauses 
are sufficiently clearly drawn up and 
if a high degree of international uni- 
formity of clauses can be achieved 
there should be no room for doubt in 
the minds of merchants, surveyors 
or courts, 

The London Institute expressed 
its position in favor of excluding all 
nuclear risks but (and a big “but”) 
they feel that until such time as there 
is an inter-governmental agreement 
and essential international legisla- 
tion, it is necessary for marine un- 
derwriters to give protection to the 
assured. The Liverpool Association 
expressed its position as_ being 
closely identical with that of 
London; they feel that if the exclu- 
sion is to be attained, it will have 
to be done on some form of basis 
legally acceptable. 

In the long run, the differences in 
approach to solving underwriters’ 
problems in this field seem to be 
those of mechanics. It would appear 
that there is little difference of opin- 
ion, if any, with respect to the desire 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Marine Conference—from page 39 


to cover short-term commercial risks 
of a nuclear nature. However, the 
basic question is whether the cover 
should be granted in the normal pri- 
mary cargo policy (and presumably 
the rate would not embody any addi- 
tional premium, at least until experi- 
ence indicates the need for some rate 
adjustment) or whether the nuclear 
risks should be removed from the 
normal cargo policy and incorpo- 
rated in a separate policy compa- 
rable to war risks. Again, there is a 
question of mechanics as to whether 
the separate policy would be written 
by the individual underwriter or by 
some form of pool. 

Two papers on the subject of con- 
tainerization were presented—one 
by Mr. von Schlayer (Germany) 
and the other by Mr. T. M. Torrey 
(USA). Mr. von Schlayer stated 
that no final verdict can as yet he 
made with respect to an accurate ap- 
praisal of the risk aspect. Generally 
speaking, however, he felt that a 
change for the worse as opposed to 
the hitherto conventional means of 
goods carriage would not appear to 
be the case in Germany. On the con- 


trary, the results in respect of some 
types of goods, such as textiles, 
would seem to be more favorable. 

Mr. Torrey remarked that experi- 
ence in the United States is still too 
recent to make a final judgment of 
the risk aspect. There are difficul- 
ties in the strength and water tight- 
ness of many containers and there 
have been some serious damages. 
Overall experience, he felt, has been 
excellent. 

Continuing his reports of recent 
years to the Union on development 
of containerization, Mr. Torrey re- 
ferred to the economic contribution 
which containers are making to ex- 
tension of, and in some routes po- 
tential revival of ocean commerce. 
He stated that the movement in 
quantity of waterborne containers 
in the United States is only ten 
years old—in fact, the significant ex- 
pansion has been in the last three 
years. At least fifty-seven ship 
lines in the Port of New York now 
furnish containers for shipping 
cargo. 

Mr. Torrey described the con- 
tainer-handling facilities aboard two 
trans-Pacific vessels, each ship being 
capable of handling 108 aluminum 


containers in one hold and on deck. 
It is estimated that the containers 
can be stowed at the rate of one 
every 4% minutes. The containers 
have been tested for abnormal rolling 
conditions at sea, suspension stresses 
when being loaded and discharged, 
and water leakage and corrosion. 

A recent development in the Port 
of New York, according to Mr. Tor- 
rey, may indicate a new trend in con- 
tainerization. This involves the use 
of an inland receiving station for as- 
sembling less-than-container lots of 
cargo. The cargo is then consoli- 
dated into full containers and moved 
by truck several miles to the water- 
front. Endorsements to the marine 
policy have adapted insurance cov- 
erage to protect the carrier and the 
shipper from the point of assembly. 
In fact, the risk attaches from the 
time it commences at the point of 
initial loading and carriage, if the 
carrier provides the means of trans- 
portation. Mr. Torrey stated that 
“underwriters are well advised to 
take note of the apparent new era 
in waterborne commerce.” 

Dr. P. Graf (Switzerland) car- 
ried on the excellent work of his 
predecessor, Mr. Hugo Helmens- 
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dorfer. He stated that the interna- 
tional legislation and the unification 
of private law are very intricate mat- 
ters. Years and years are necessary 
to elaborate drafts of international! 
conventions and until the final con- 
ventions are put into practice. In 
this field, he stated, only patience can 
obtain positive results. 

Most of the subject matter with 
which Dr. Graf dealt was of primary 
interest to those markets which are 
in Europe. It is a clear illustration of 
the very progressive efforts under 
way among the respective nations to 
achieve unification of private law and 
international law for the benefit of 
commerce. These same problems do 
not reach the same magnitude in the 
United States where interstate com- 
merce benefits from federal jurisdic- 
tion and the more ready accom- 
modation of the several states to 
matters associated with interstate 
commerce. 

Dr. Graf referred to the Conven- 
tion on the Contract for the Inter- 
national Carriage of Goods by Road 
(in force on July 2, 1961) ; the Draft 
Convention on the Contract for the 
Carriage of Goods by Inland Water- 
way; the Draft Convention on For- 


warding Agents in the International 
Carriage of Goods ; and the Prelimi- 
nary Draft Convention on the Con- 
tract for the Combined International 
Carriage of Goods. 

Dr. Graf also discussed the need 
for modification of limits of ship- 
owners’ liability for cargo fixed in 
1924 by the Hague Rules (Brus- 
sels Convention) amounting to £100 
gold. Devaluation of currencies and 
loss of purchasing power render the 
limits obsolete. An equivalent to- 
day, he felt, would be £500 paper. 
A committee of the International 
Maritime Committee has been work- 
ing on proposals since 1959. Dr. 
Graf emphasized the urgency of 
achieving a revision of the Conven- 
tion in this respect. 

Mr. Robert Meier (Switzerland) 
stated that experience in Switzerland 
has indicated that the insurance of 
political and social risks in the cargo 
section often gives rise to delicate 
discussions with the assured, because 
of difficulties in defining these risks. 
Also there may be doubt whether 
the present clauses covering political 
and social perils correspond in every 
respect to the requirements of the 
various types of conflicts which may 
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arise within a country or between 
two or more countries. 


The perils referred to are gen- 
erally dealt with by two clauses: the 
war and the strike clauses. How- 
ever, they differ from market to 
market. War clauses cover hostilities 
involving two or more countries, 
events similar to war (e.g., forced 
occupation), and a domestic civil 
war. It is, of course, difficult in 
case of hostilities and of civil war 
to define exactly when they com- 
mence. Also, in some cases, war 
clauses cover civil disturbances of a 
political nature which may not have 
attained the status of civil war. 


Mr. Meier pointed out that strike 
clauses are also by no means uni- 
form. For example, the Swiss strike 
clause includes all domestic conflicts 
as long as they are not considered a 
civil war. He expressed the desir- 
ability of being able easily to distin- 
guish between events mentioned in 
the war clause and those mentioned 
in the strike clause and between civil 
commotion and civil war, and he 
feels that this cannot now be done. 
As a result he considers that the 
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2-Door Bel Air 


the new CHEVY {| hasic fleet transportation in a totally new line of cars 


Chevy II 100 4-Door 


This one might just fit your special fleet require- 
ments like no other car ever has. It’s built in a 
new runabout size with a rugged new kind of 
unitized body to save you money in mainte- 
nance. You havea choice of a frugal four or satiny 
six in most models. Durable new Mono-Plate rear 
springs make the Chevy II ride a study in 
smoothness. And just wait till you get the low- 
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Production of a new. low-cost metal 
cabinet for storing stencils has been an- 
nounced by Foto-Field, Inc. Two of the 
models are now being marketed under 
the name Stenfil. The model S stores up 
to 100 stencils. Stored stencils are sus- 
pended from dividers that fit all standard 
size stencils. The model P Stenfil stores 
up to 50 offset plates with separate pockets 
for storing negatives and has index for 
ready location of stored plates. 

Both Stenfil models take only 3” of 
shelf space and eliminate damage and 
loss to constantly re-used stencils and 
offset plates. 
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PORTABLE COPIER 

Portability in photocopying for insurance 
agents, adjustors, and investigators who 
travel and frequently need on-the-scene 
information copied quickly was made 
available recently with the introduction of 
a diffusion transfer copier built into an 
attache case. Marketed as the “Attache” 
by the Auken Chemical & Film Corp., the 
new machine is said to be the first copier 
specifically designed to travel. 

Compact and weighing 1242 pounds, the 
case is ruggedly constructed to take the 
rigors of travel. Designed so that it can 
be used in daylight or under artificial 
lighting conditions, the unit’s own ex- 
posure light source is an 8-Watt, 12” green 
fluorescent lamp rheostat-controlled by a 
panel knob to compensate for the vary- 
ing shadings of originals. Overall di- 
mensions are 1742” wide x 12%” high x 
4%” deep. 


X-RAY DUPLICATOR 

The Kalvaray X-Ray Film Duplicator, 
distributed by A. S. Aloe Company, which 
prints from an original x-ray by a new 
dry process utilizing ultraviolet light and 
infrared heat will be a boon to insurance 
companies and legal firms since it makes 
it possible to obtain multiple prints, dry, 
ready for use or mailing, in 60 seconds at 
costs ranging from 10c to 68c. 

Also the machine enables radiologists 
and hospitals to provide quick, inexpensive 
diagnostic copies of x-rays to consulting 
physicians or insurance companies. 
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TAPE PUNCH 


A new Tape Punch—the Model P76— 
for punching 5, 6, 7, and 8-channel paper 
or Mylar-cluminum tape at the rate of 
twenty characters per second, has been 
announced by Systematics, a Division of 
General Instrument Corporation. The 
punch features a soundproofed enclosure 
of %4,” cast aluminum which is said to 
reduce the noise level to less than that of 
an electric typewriter. Outstanding fea- 
tures are a power-operated back space 
for error correction; an enclosed, jam- 
proof chad disposal box; and completely 
enclosed tape supply (1,000 feet) and 
take-up (400 feet) reels. The complete tape 
punch measures fifteen inches in width, 
fourteen and one-half inches in depth and 
the height with cover open is twenty-one 
inches. Total weight is forty pounds. 


COMPARATOR SYSTEM 

A new way to insure accurate and 
speedy verification of tapes and the dupli- 
cation of tapes and edge cards has been 
announced by Friden, Inc. The company 
now offers a complete line of Tape Com- 
parator Systems as well as additions to its 
established Regeneration Systems. The 
new equipment provides greater ease and 
reliability in duplicating and comparing 
5, 6, 7, or 8 bit codes for use primarily in 
computer and numerical systems applica- 
tion. 

The processing of data can be speeded 
up because information already punched 
in short individual tapes can be duplicated 
and compared automatically and combined 
into one continuous tape at 20 codes per 
second. A long composite tape facilitates 
the input for wire transmission, computers, 
tape-to-card converters, address plate em- 
bossing machines, recording instruments, 
and other tape-operated equipment. 
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NEW FORMS CUT CORNERS 


DALLAS WHITE 
Director of Administration 
Oklahoma Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


EDESIGN of  case-processing 

forms for the Oklahoma Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans has cut 
the forms’ size and cost, eliminated 
folding and hand-stuffing envelopes, 
eliminated typing and mailing one 
post card per case, and reduced fil- 
ing time by 44 hours per week. Two 
new forms, and a random access 
computer, have also reduced the 
amount of information required from 
the hospitals, and the coding Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield must do. In 
addition, hospitals and members re- 
ceive neater, machine-printed Ap- 
proval Notices instead of the former 
handwritten, corrected copies of the 
hospital’s own Case Form, resulting 
in a 100 per cent reduction in phone 
call inquiries from members, which 
used to average 200 a month. 

Our case processing application 
has been completely changed since 
the installation of an IBM Ramac 
305 and the redesign of our forms by 
the paperwork simplification experts 
of The Standard Register Company 
in January 1960. Let us follow the 
Blue Cross case, the Blue Shield be- 
ing basically the same. 


Elimination of confusing and misleading 
questions from the new case processing 
forms has improved public relations. 


When a Blue Cross member leaves 
the hospital, it prepares a two-part 
Standard Register Zipset Case 
Form (supplied by Blue Cross). 
This well-designed form is blocked 
off into three main sections: patient 
information (name, address, type of 
contract, etc.) and hospital name and 
address ; medical report filled out by 





Use of the new zip-set forms, designed by Standard Register for the 
Plans, has permitted full automation of case processing operation. 
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the attending physician; and hospi- 
tal statement of charges. 

After completion, the top margin 
is “zipped” off, removing the inter- 
leaved carbon paper. The duplicate 
copy is retained for the hospital’s 
records. The original, with the pa- 
tient’s itemized hospital bill attached, 
is sent to us. 

Our first step is to sight-check the 
form, code it (in a box at the top 


(Continued on the next page) 


The form previously used for this process had twice as many parts, 
was twice as large as the new forms, and cost four times as much. 
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New Forms—Continued 


right), and send it to our IBM Key- 
punch Section which cuts an Admis- 
sion Card. This Admission Card 
goes to our Records Department 
where five mechanized files contain 
punched card status decks for each 
of our members—close to a million 
cards. A status deck includes: name 
and address card; basic record card; 
and Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Utilization Cards, one for each case 
the member has had. 

The member’s admission card and 
status deck are removed from the file 
and read into the Ramac 305 which 
has stored on its magnetic memory 
discs: diagnoses codes (Blue 
Cross) ; necessary related informa- 
tion covering the codes (waiting 
periods, etc.); procedures codes 
(for Blue Shield); contract infor- 
mation (there are two types for 
Blue Shield, three for Blue Cross) ; 
participating doctors by name, num- 
ber and county; hospitals, groups 
(some 5,000) by numbers; and a 
part of the computer’s own instruc- 
tions. 


Approves or Not 


Based on this information, the 
computer either approves or disap- 
proves the case. Disapproval means 
the Ramac °05 cannot process the 
case through to completion for any 
one of several reasons (e.g., needs 
more medical information, possible 
Workmen’s Compensation 
etc.). 

When a disapproval occurs, a con- 
trol card is punched out which con- 
tains the basic case information. 
This control card is match-merged 
with the original status deck and ad- 
mission card and run through an 
accounting machine which prints a 
Membership History. 

This report, on a one-part Stand- 
ard Register continuous form, gives 
the member’s complete history. It 
goes to the Case Department which 
matches it with the original case 
form and takes necessary action to 
prepare the case for approval by 
the Ramac. 

In the more normal situation, 
however, where the case is approved 
the first time through the Ramac, 
the computer’s on-line printer pro- 
duces a small four-part approval no- 


Case, 
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tice, another Standard Register 
Kant-Slip form. Part one is the 
hospital copy; part two is attached 
to the case and filed; part three 
(Blue Cross Enrollment copy) goes 
first to the Oklahoma Hospital As- 
sociation for audit and then is re- 
turned to our Enrollment Depart- 
ment for use as a sales tool; part 
four is the member copy. 

Parts one through three are iden- 
tical (except in color) in that they 
include: agreement number, patient 
name, date admitted, type of con- 
tract, effective date, total hospital 
bill, member’s share, Blue Cross 
share, case code, type pay, number 
of days, case number, days of private 
or semiprivate room, a block for an 
asterisk which indicates Blue Cross 
has made some corrections in the 
hospital’s figures, date payment will 
be made and name of hospital to 
which it will be paid. 

The fourth part, the member’s 
copy, is spot-carboned to include 
only the agreement number, mem- 
ber’s name and address, date ad- 
mitted, type of contract, total hos- 
pital bill, Blue Cross share, date 
payment will be made and name of 
hospital to which it will be paid. 
It does not include the amount the 
member will pay—a small, yet psy- 
chologically important, point. Pre- 
viously, when the form told them 
their share of the bill, some mem- 
bers (10-15 a week) misunderstood 
and sent us the money. 


Former System 


In our former system, the hos- 
pital prepared a four-part case form: 
Blue Cross copy, member copy, hos- 
pital copy, and hospital retention 
copy. In addition to having twice 
as many parts as the new case form, 
it was also twice as large and cost us 
four times what the present form 
does. The hospital kept the reten- 
tion copy and sent us the other three, 
accompanied by a copy of the pa- 
tient’s itemized hospital bill. 

These Case Forms were sorted al- 
phabetically according to member’s 
last name and sent to the Records 
Department where the member’s 
original application card was pulled 
and the information from it used to 
post manually data on the case form. 

The old Case Form served as a 
work sheet for Blue Cross with con- 


siderable handwritten entries and 
corrections put on it before it be- 
came the Approval Form, while the 
present Approval Form is machine- 
produced, much neater, and does 
not expose corrections to the mem- 
ber. Now, the only indication of cor- 
rections is an asterisk and this is 
not shown on the member’s copy. 
This neat, printed copy is an indi- 
cation to the member of accurate 
service, and service is an important 
factor to him. 





COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


AN ULTRA-FAST communications sys- 
tem linking two widely-separated 
eastern computer centers has been 
introduced and demonstrated by In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration and the New York Tele- 
phone Company. The _ system, 
connecting IBM data processing 
facilities in New York City and 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., utilizes tele- 
phone cable, a Bell System micro- 
wave radio network and specially- 
developed IBM 1945 magnetic tape 
transmission units. 

The transmission units send in- 
formation between the two points (in 
either direction or both ways simul- 
taneously) at a rate of 15,000 char- 
acters per second, 

The unit can send and receive as 
fast as IBM computers read and 
write magnetic tape, a rate ranging 
up to 62,500 characters per second. 

Now programmers at either end 
of the link can test and revise their 
programs on computers at the other 
location by transmitting the appro- 
priate data there and receiving back 
processed results for evaluation. 
Output is in the form of punched 
cards, magnetic tape or printed copy. 

Also the high-speed transmission 
system will allow the balancing of 
computer workloads at both sites. 
The result: time saved by both men 
and machines. 

To demonstrate the system’s capa- 
bility, 1,000 one-line listings (name, 
address, telephone number) from the 
Manhattan telephone directory were 
sent from New York City to Pough- 
keepsie, transmitted back and printed 
out. The actual transmission time 
each way for the 1,000 listings was 
completed in just a few seconds. 
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Expense Punch Cards 


ERNEST IMIG 


Bituminous Casualty Corporation 


S THE TITLE of this article im- 
Abiic. Bituminous Casualty Cor- 
poration develops their furniture and 
equipment inventory and deprecia- 
tion, and cost and mileage study of 
company-owned cars from expense 
exhibit punch cards. The procedure 
is based upon the use of conventio. .. 
punch card equipment at the pres- 
ent time, but may be changed in the 
future due to a study being made of 
a 1401 processing system. 

An explanation of how Bitumi- 
nous handles their expense account- 
ing should be made in order to help 
understand the system which, of 
course, includes furniture and 
equipment and company-owned 
cars. Copies of the expense drafts, 
along with the expense bills attached, 
are received in the accounting de- 
partment where they are coded and 
put under control. Copies of the ex- 
pense drafts have a code block 
printed on them; however, addi- 
tional code blocks may be added 
where necessary. For ease of ma- 
chine operation, we have attempted 
to use all numerical codes. 


Two Coding Breakdowns 


There are two coding breakdowns 
made on each draft which are neces- 
sary for the expense exhibit : 

1. Type of Expense—this is used 
to determine on which line it will 
appear in the expense exhibit of the 
annual statement. 

2. Geographical—home office and 
branch office code—This is used for 
the expense exhibit of the annual 
statement and also for internal man- 
agement reports. 

The following description codes 
make a further breakdown of ex- 
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pense items for management re- 
ports. 

1. Car Number—used in company- 
owned car report 

2. Type of Auto Expense—used in 
company-owned car report 

3. Man Number—used in company- 
owned car report 

4. Type of Equipment—used in fur- 
niture and equipment report 


On Incurred Basis 


It should be noted at this point 
that Bituminous Casualty Corpora- 
tion does its expense and claim pay- 
ment accounting on the incurred 
basis rather than on the paid basis. 

After coding has been completed 
in the accounting department, an 
adding machine tape is prepared to 
zero balance coded items to total 
paid. The drafts with bills attached 
are then forwarded to the key 
punch section. 

Two types of cards 

punched from each draft : 
1. Total Card—Information punched 
on this card is draft number, amount 
and payee. 
2. Detail Card—A card is punched 
for each line of information on the 
code block. This card is punched in 
skeleton form and contains only cod- 
ing and amount. 

The cards are processed on a 514 
reproducer to gang punch the com- 
mon information from the total card 
to the detail cards. After gang 
punching is completed, the cards are 
listed on a 407 to make a daily trans- 
mittal. The total cards list in one 
column of the printed form and the 
detail cards list in another; the two 
totals must agree. The cards are 
then split apart and stored until the 
end of the month to be used in 
the monthly accounting reports. The 
total cards are the reserve for unpaid 
expense drafts, and the detail cards 


are key 


are monthly expense accounting 
cards. 

An explanation of how we handle 
paid expense should be made in or- 
der to understand how the total 
cards are used in the reconciliation 
of paid expenses. Expense and claim 
payment drafts presented for pay- 
ment by the banks are sent direct 
to the key punch section. Basic in- 
formation punched in these cards 
is draft number, amount and bank 
code. However, for checking pur- 
poses we have found that it is ad- 
visable to punch claim number and 
line of coverage in the claim pay- 
ment cards. All other coding is re- 
produced from master claim cards. 
The line of coverage is used to sep- 
arate claim payment drafts from 
expense drafts as all the cards are 
punched on the same form. The 
cards are listed on a 407, the ex- 
pense items total in one column and 
claim drafts total in another. A 
combined total is accumulated at 
the end of the run to balance with 
the total tape from the bank. 


Stop Payment Orders 


After the cards have been listed 
and balanced, they are sorted to draft 
number and collated against a file of 
punch card stop payment orders. 
If any are found, a credit is 
punched and listed with the next 
day’s drafts, and a deduction is 
made on the tape from the bank. 
The punch cards are retained in the 
machine section while the drafts, 
bank tapes, and listings are sent to 
the accounting department where 
drafts are prepared to reimburse 
the banks. A copy of the draft is 
stapled to the machine listing and 
retained as a permanent record. 

At the end of the month the paid 
expense drafts are collated against 

(Continued on page 51) 
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THE COMPACT IDEA HAS COME TO OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 
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@ No need to buy a manual office typewriter —when you 

really want an electric. Now there is a full-powered elec- 

tric for about the same price as a manual. 

@ This is the new Smith-Corona Marchant Compact 200 

—world’s only compact electric. And it's full-featured, 

too. For example: — 

@ A 12-inch carriage and 88-character keyboard give you 

more work capacity than 90% of all typewriters in use. 

_. It has an. automatic carriage return . . . and an automatic 
_ . repeating space bar, dash, underline, dotand cross-out key. 





@ There is no waste space inside the Compact 200. 
American engineering has squeezed it all out. The result 
is a remarkably strong, precision-built machine. Another 
result is a remarkably low price: $249 (about half the 
price of ordinary electrics). 

@ The Compact 200 comes in‘three handsome decorator 
colors and over thirty crisp type styles. 

@ So forget about manual machines. Ask to see the new 
SCM Compact 200. Or, if you like, order now. A coupon 
is on the opposite page. 


*Plus tax 
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410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Punch Cards—from page 49 


the total cards punched from the 
issued drafts to establish a file of 
unpaid drafts. The total of this file, 
of course, is the reserve for unpaid 
drafts. 

Impossible codes are detected by 
matching the detail cards against a 
punch card file of all permissible 
codes. Cards on which errors are 
detected are sent to the accounting 
department where the correction is 
noted on the card. The cards are 
returned to the machine section to 
be corrected. 

The cards are now ready to com- 
plete the monthly processing. The 
cards are sorted by draft number 
and listed in two copies. The first 
copy goes to the accounting depart- 
ment and the second copy goes to 
the internal audit department. The 
cards are then sorted by expense 
exhibit codes and listed on a 407 
cutting summary cards from which 
all subsequent reports can be pre- 
pared, 


Furniture and Equipment 


The expense cards could be used 
to run furniture and equipment re- 
ports if provisions were made for 
additional descriptive coding and 
recording of transfers from and to 
purchases and stores, etc. In 1943 
an inventory of all furniture and 
equipment was taken and a card 
punched on each item at that time. 
We have never assigned a company 
serial number to furniture and 
equipment, instead they are identi- 
fied by alphabetic description and 
manufacturer’s serial number. 

Furniture and equipment inven- 
tory cards are punched from a 
bordereau prepared monthly in the 
accounting department from pur- 
chases, sales, trade-ins and transfers. 
The additional descriptive infor- 
mation punched in these cards con- 
sists of purchase date, manufactur- 
er’s serial number, type of item, 
such as typewriter, adding machine, 
etc. 

After cards have been punched 
and verified, they are sent into the 
machine section where the cards are 
listed on a 407 to prepare a monthly 
transmittal and to balance to con- 
trol. These cards are now collated 
into the inventory file, which con- 
sists of approximately 8,000 cards. 
The sequence of the file is by office, 


department, type of equipment and 
purchase year. Some additional in- 
formation is written on these cards, 
such as type of service contract, pre- 
vious locations, etc. 


Depreciation 


Whenever a depreciation calcu- 
lation is required, the furniture and | 
equipment file is summarized by 
office, department and purchase 
year. Depreciation factor cards are 
sorted with these summary cards by 
purchase year, By intersperse gang 
punching, the depreciation factors 
are punched into the summary 
cards. The cards are now processed 
on the 602 to compute the depreci- 
ation. Items over 10 years old are 
excluded from this calculation as 
they are 100 per cent depreciated. 

All of the summary cards are 
now combined for the depreciation 
runs. The machine runs show the 
purchase value in the first column 
for all items that are not 100 per 
cent depreciated, the amount of de- 
preciation on these items in the sec- 
ond column, and the amount of the 
purchase cost of the fully depreci- 
ated items in the third column. 
Two runs of these cards are pre- 
pared—one by purchase year and 
the other by office, department and 
year. The machine section does not 
go beyond this point in any deprecia- 
tion exhibits. All such exhibits are | 
prepared in the accounting depart- | 
ment. 

This inventory file provides a} 
means of checking expiration of serv- | 
ice contracts and the advisability of 
continuing service contracts. It also | 
provides a means of determining the | 
undepreciated value of items to be 
traded. 

The inventory of company-owned 
cars is prepared by reproducing 
coded expense cards. In addition to 
the regular coding the auto cards 
have the car number, the type of 
auto expense, the mileage, make of 
car and man number. The man num- 
ber is used mainly for checking pur- 
poses in the home office. When it 
was decided a few years ago to run | 
punch card experience on company 
cars, the cars were rented rather | 








than company-owned. At that time | 
the run was made by man number 
rather than car number. On the old | 
system the cards were accumulated | 
for a period of 12 months at which | 
(Continued on the next page) 


IN ONLY SIX MINUTES: 
THE MOST CONVINCING 
(AND SURPRISING) 
TYPEWRITER DEMON- 
STRATION YOU HAVE 
EVER SEEN!!! 


We'd like six minutes—no more—to 
show you the remarkable Smith- 
Corona Marchant Compact 200. 
Just tell us which day you'll have 
six free minutes. Or send in your 
order for the Compact 200 now. 
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Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 
410 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Punch Cards—Continued 


time a report was made by man num- 
ber listing the cards in order by type 
of expense for each man. In addi- 
tion to all of the coding, the name 
of the man was also listed. Sum- 
mary cards were made for each man 
and auto type of expense code. 
These summary cards were put 
through the 602 to determine the 
cost per mile for gas and oil, and 
the cost per mile for the total 
amount of the man’s expense. The 
summary cards also contained the 
man’s name for identification pur- 
poses when the summary cards were 
listed. The man number run was 
dropped when the rental cars were 
discontinued. 

The auto expense items come from 
the accounting department as part 
of a day’s regular expense items. 
They receive, in addition to all the 
regular expense codes, car number, 
mileage and type of auto expense. 

The seven types of auto expense 
codes are: 

1. Gas and Oil 
2. Collision and Comprehensive In- 
surance 

Payment 

. General Repairs 

Licenses and Taxes 

Lubrication and Anti-Freeze 

Miscellaneous 


Summary Cards 


At the end of the month the cur- 
rent month’s auto expense cards are 
combined with to date summary 
cards from the previous month for 
each type of expense for each car. 
These summary cards are sorted in 
front of the current month detail 
cards by type of auto expense and 
car number. As they are listed, the 
previous mileage and cost show in 
separate columns on the listing. The 
current month items list in the 
same columns as the previous items 
as well as in separate columns so 
that we have the combined mileage 
and cost to date as well as the cur- 
rent month alone. 

This listing shows all the cod- 
ings as well as draft number on all 
current month cards which gives us 
a complete identification of each 
item. As this list is being prepared 
new to date summary cards are cut. 
The monthly listing 


serves two 
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purposes; one is to let management 
check for high costs in the current 
month, and the other is to condense 
the file to one card per expense type 
for each car. 

Quarterly a report is prepared 
showing the cost per mile for each 
car calculated on three different 
factors as well as each type of ex- 
pense. 


Other Factors 


The three factors on which the 
cost is figured in addition to the 
regular types of expense are: 

1. Total Cost 

2. Gas and Oil 

3. Expenses other than Gas and Oil 
and Payments 

This cost per mile is figured to the 

one hundredth of a cent. 

The report is prepared by taking 
the current deck of monthly detail 
summary cards and re-summarizing 
them to one card per year. 

The total summary cards contain 
the following information : 

1. Date of the Report 

2. Car Number 

3. Make of Car 

4. Mileage 

5. Total Cost 

6. Gas and Oil Cost 

7. Costs other than Gas and Oil and 

Payments combined 

The total summary cards and the 
original monthly detail summary 
cards are put through the 602 to 
compute the cost per mile. The to- 
tal summary cards are sorted in 
front of the monthly summary 
cards so they can be listed on a 
407. 

Reading the report from left to 
right the columns are: 

Date of Report 

. Car Number 

. Cost of Each Type of Expense 
Make of Car 
Cost per Mile for Each Type of 
Expense and the Expense Code 
Total Mileage 
Total Cost 
Total Cost of Gas and Oil 

. Total Cost of Types other than 
Gas and Oil Payments 

. Cost per Mile—Total Cost 
11. Cost per Mile—Gas and Oil 
12. Cost per Mile—Types other 

than Gas and Oil and Payments 

If the three factor cost per mile 
figures seem to be average, no fur- 


ther checking is necessary; how- 
ever, if any of these costs seem to 
be out of line a check of the detail 
cost can be readily made. A fur- 
ther check of the cost can be made 
by checking the actual bills. Since 
no pattern for disposition has been 
determined either by age or mile- 
age, replacements are made on cost 
per mile basis. 

This procedure which was worked 
out with management over a period 
of years has proven to be adequate 
up to the present time; however, a 
punch card inventory file is com- 
pletely flexible and lends itself to 
any type of report required by man- 
agement. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter published by 
The Insurance Accounting and Statistical Associa- 
tion. 


COMPUTER USERS 


EguitaBLe oF New York is plan- 
ning to install a large Honeywell 
800 computer as part of a program 
that will make its electronic data 
processing operation one of the larg- 
est in the insurance business. 
Mutual Savings Life has an- 
nounced “The first installation in 
Alabama” of an IBM 1401 electronic 
data processing system in its home 
office building in Decatur. 
Pan-American also announced a 
technical “first” in automation in 
the insurance industry. All new sub- 
mitted policy applications are being 
processed on the company’s new 
7070/1401 computer system the 
same day the application is received. 


Joint Use 


American Mutual Life, Des 
Moines, joined forces for the rental 
of data processing equipment with 
Bankers Trust Company. The new 
high-speed tape computer system will 
enable the two companies to use the 
system three to four years sooner 
than either could have justified 
alone. The insurance company will 
use it during the day to process pol- 
icy files and the bank personnel will 
take over at 5 P.M. to process de- 
mand deposit accounting and other 
jobs which are the result of the day’s 
business. 
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are you 


going 
to finish? 





You have streamlined the insurance phases of your business in recent years by introducing modern techniques 
and procedures to increase operating efficiency. But if your company hasn’t yet investigated the most efficient, 
economical approach to the problem of policy and forms printing, handling and distribution, you are still 
missing one of the big rewards of modernization. 


Companies of all sizes, operating both nationally and regionally, rely today on Uniform’s exclusive Golden 
Circle System for faster, lower-cost service to agencies and branches in the field. 


By using all six Golden Circle System services... forms design, printing, storage, imprinting, distribution 
and inventory control . . . you can streamline your policy and forms handling operations, too. Find out 
now about the savings in time, cost and space which today’s most modern forms handling method can bring 
to you. Get the facts in the CASE from your 


Uniform Representative. 


| | bad orm 


PRINTING & SUPPLY 


Division of Courier-Citizen Co. 
165 Jackson Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Golden Circle System Supply Centers: a 
Lowell, Mass. Allentown, Pa.* Gainesville, Ga.» Kendallville, ind.« Centerville, la.« Jacksonville, Tex.« San Francisco, Cal. 








COMPUTER INTERROGATOR 


CARRYING ON A conversation with 
a complex electronic computer will 
soon be a simple office routine, 
thanks to a new device developed by 
Information Products Corp. The 
firm’s new 2502 Interrogator, which 
looks like an ordinary electric type- 
writer with a small viewing screen, 
can be used by an office clerk to 
send and receive detailed informa- 


MAGN NT” 
NEW TIFFANY 


OFFICE MACHINE STANDS 
NOW AT YOUR DEALERS 


THE MAGNIFICENT IN 
OFFICE MACHINE STANDS. 
The ultimate in machine safety 
and operator comfort. Square 
tubular legs. Modesty Panel. 
Foot pedal retracts casters. 





NEW 

MODEL 

6500 

PAN TOP OFFICE 
MACHINE STAND — 
Versatile 1542” square 
pan. Square tubular 
legs. Modesty Panel 
Retractable casters. 





MODEL 2300 


MULTI-PURPOSE 

UTILITY TABLE. 

Heavy steel con- 

struction. Top 30” 

wide, 182" deep; 

undercoated for 

sound-vibration . 

abatement. Tray ine “ i @¢ 
verted, becomes shelf. 2'2” ( 
rubber casters, two with brakes. 


\¢y) Write for NEW ‘61 Catalog 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth St.Lovis 5, Mo 


tion from a remotely located com- 
puter according to the company. 

The operator can receive up-to- 
the-minute data simply by typing the 
account number and a simple com- 
mand code. The request is whisked 
by direct wire or, with one of the 
firm’s communications switching 
centers, over ordinary telephone 
lines to the remote computer. A 
fraction of a second later the desired 
information is sent back over the 
same lines and presented on the 
viewing screen of the teller’s 2502 
Interrogator. Designed to automate 
some of the most basic communica- 
tions and clerical routines in busi- 
ness and industry, and capable of 
being operated by anyone after an 
hour or two of instruction, the 2502 
will increase the efficiency of such 
operations as credit checking, insur- 
ance investigation, banking, produc- 
tion and inventory control. 

The Interrogator is packaged in 
a modernistic brown plastic case that 
is compatible with modern office in- 
teriors. The entire unit measures 
12 inches in length by 12 inches in 
width by 22% inches in depth. The 
Interrogator uses ordinary office 
power and can be equipped with a 
plug to permit operation from vari- 
ous locations. The keyboard con- 
tains 40 standard alpha-numeric 
keys, plus special transmit, clear and 
re-set keys. Any 6 or 7 bit binary 
code can be used, with a bit rate of 
one megacycle. Character transmis- 
sion rate is 15,800 characters per 
second. 

The cathode ray tube display 
measures 3 inches high by 8 inches 
wide and is positioned at a 30 degree 
angle from the plane of the base, 
which provides optimum viewing 
from either a standing or sitting 
position. The display will accommo- 
date 10 lines of data with up to 72 
characters per line. Any number of 
characters up to 504 can be used in 
any desired format. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


A NEW LINE Of office furniture which 
combines advanced architectural de- 
sign with built-in assurances of util- 
ity and durability has been an- 
nounced by Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 
Co. Inc. The Tempic 9-Line fea- 
tures a desk that blends with any 
modern office decor, and yet so 
rugged that it can be shipped com- 
pletely assembled to dealers. It 
draws its strength and durability 
from an integrated frame assembly 
in which all parts are securely fas- 
tened to, and reinforce, each other. 


Special Features 


Several features not usually found 
in desks of this type have been in- 
corporated in the Tempic-9 to in- 
crease its utility. Among them are 


a knee-space drawer, adjustable 
glides for easy leveling, and a refer- 
ence shelf with plexiglass insert for 
phone numbers, charts, maps or 
other important data. These features 
blend with the desk’s modern styling. 
The chrome strip on the front of the 
desk serves as a pull for the knee- 
space drawer which tapers back to a 
depth of 20” and an inside height of 
244”. The adjustable glides, which 
permit the height of the desk to be 
varied up to one-inch, are covered by 
square skirts which drop to cover 
the leveling screw ; and the reference 
shelf slides on its own track within 
the top drawer opening of the pedes- 
tal. Auxiliary tables and credenza 
units fill out the line. A complete 
line of decorator colors will be avail- 
able. 
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CHARTMAKING 


CHARTS FOR MEETINGS, presenta- 
tions, displays, sales records, teach- 
ing, etc. can now be made without 
ruling, drawing, painting, hand let- 
tering, measuring or figuring—and 
in “one-third the time and at one- 
third the cost of conventional meth- 
ods,” according to the inventors of 
a new way of chartmaking, called the 
Duchart system. The bar, pie, line 
and other types of charts can be al- 
most any size; or can be made for 
reproduction or projection. They 
can be in black and white, or colors. 
Banks, insurance companies, ad- 
vertising agencies, technical organi- 
zations and other businesses are 
presently using the Duchart system. 


Slow and Costly 


“Until now,” says Ducas, long 
owner of a commercial art studio, 
“most charts have been made by 
beginning with a blank sheet on 
which everything must be laid out, 
measured, painted or drawn. That 
is slow, costly work that calls for 
skill and patience. The Duchart 
system uses ready-to-assemble mate- 
rials. Most of the work is done be- 
fore you start—just put the ready- 
cut pieces in place.” Calculating and 
measuring devices supplement the 
ready-to-assemble pieces, and elim- 
inate practically all “figuring.” Steps 
that used to take 20 to 40 minutes 
can now be done in as little as two 
to four minutes, Ducas states. Even 
persons with no art or chart skill 
can learn to use the new Duchart 
system in a couple of hours, by fol- 
lowing simple printed instructions. 
No studio facilities are required— 
charts can be made with a razor 
blade, straight-edge and jar of rub- 
ber cement as the only equipment. 
With the new materials and devices, 
experts can greatly speed produc- 
tion, the makers say. “Impossible” 
rush jobs can now be turned out 
with ease. 

The prepared, ready to use mate- 
rials include pre-ruled backboards 
on which charts are built; and bars 
and pies (circles) of special paper, 
with scales printed on the back so 
they can be cut in seconds to the 
proper size. Self-adhesive tabs 
speed dotted or solid lines; and 
others carry index years, months, 
figures and symbols. For main 
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wording, Duchart offers a new, in- 
expensive lettering method that 
gives a printed-on effect. Co-inven- 
tor Leslie A. Hart is author of the 
Duchart Manual, a 25-page book 
that explains good chartmaking in 
briefest form, and illustrates more 
than 50 types of charts in three 
colors, with notes. The Manual 
enables executives to select and 
order charts quickly and surely— 
even by telephone. 





PERSONALIZED 
PAPERWEIGHT 


THis 1 LB. paperweight of solid, 
gleaming brass, manufactured by the 
Oxboro Health Company is lac- 
quered for longevity, with a bubble- 
type leveler and a 24” square ruler. 
A man-sized gift for the “Top 


, 


Brass,” it is both decorative and use- 
ful and can be had with either two 
or three initials. 


PLANNING PRACTICES 


A REPORT PUBLISHED by the Life 
Office Management Association 
should help planning analysts, es- 
pecially those new to staff work, be- 
come more proficient at their jobs. 
“Professional Planning Practices,” 
Planning Report No. 52, also is 
designed to help the supervisor of a 
staff activity improve his manage- 
ment practices. The report outlines 
the principles of professional plan- 
ning practices. It presents basic 
planning concepts, suggests an 
orderly work procedure, and helps 
the analyst develop attitudes that ex- 
perience has shown will increase the 
probability of success. The report 
also describes the functions of the 
planning department, discusses the 
diagnosis and definition of planning 
problems, outlines the basic work 
plan, suggests tentative solutions and 
details methods of presenting the 
final report. Nine appendixes pro- 
vide samples of useful charts and 
forms. 


AUTOMATION "FIRST" 


PRESIDENT JOHN Y. Ruddock of 
Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany has announced that the New 
Orleans based company has scored 
a technical “first” in automation in 
the entire insurance industry. 
President Ruddock said that ef- 
fective immediately all new submit- 
ted policy applications will be proc- 
essed on the company’s new 7070/ 
1401 computer system the same day 
the application is received. Data 
Processing officials at Pan-American 
said this is the first time in the life 
insurance industry that all types of 
policies a company sells can be proc- 
essed and issued automatically the 
same day the application is received. 
The company’s computer system 
was installed in February of this 
year. Through the implementation 
of the new policy issue system, htin- 
dreds of man-hours formerly oc- 
cupied by hand-duplication work will 
be saved. After the original few 
lines of typing are done on the un- 
derwriting data sheet, the 7070/1401 
system takes over completely and 
issues and up-dates the policy. Of- 
ficials stressed that this will enable 
personnel formerly occupied by 
hand-duplication work to perform 
more creative duties in the company. 
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The extras you get with Nekoosa Com- 
munication Papers assure extra- 
ordinary performance and economy of 
operation from all of your office ma- 
chines. And when you select Nekoosa 
Communication Papers, note the real- 
ly BIG selection offered by Nekoosa 
in sizes, colors, weights and finishes. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port 
Edwards, Wisconsin. 


Nekoosa Bond e Nekoosa Mimeo « Nekoosa Ledger 
Nekoosa Duplicator « Nekoosa Manifold e Nekoosa Fax 
Nekoosa Offset « Nekoosa Opaque ¢ Nekoosa Fantasy 
Nekoosa Master-Lucent « Nekoosa Index e and 
companion ARDOR Papers 





Precision Cut 


... to make sure that every sheet 
will go through every machine. 


Curl-Free, Wrinkle-Free 


... to make sure that every sheet 
will lie flat. 


High-Speed Performance 


... assured by papers that are made 
for today’s high-speed equipment. 


Wax laminated ream wrap protects 
against humidity changes. 
New ream box flips open at end for 
easy withdrawal of sheets. 





fol meltlate. 
the office 


GUY FERGASON 


Why Did You Do That? 


OW MANY TIMES have we said 
H:: heard it said, “Why did you 
do that?” It can be an expression 
of curiosity, of disdain, or sarcasm, 
or of doubt, depending on our un- 
derstanding of the motivations of 
others in their decisions and in their 
actions. 

The title may not be exciting and 
may not actually cover the area of 
our observations. It was brought to 
our mind when we heard it used in 
an office which we were visiting— 
we picked up only a segment of the 
conversation. Our acquaintance used 
it, apparently in disgust—“Why 
did you do that?” The reply came 
back equally sharp, “Because you 
told me to.” A decision, a course 
of action, but no meeting of the 
minds. 

Unbelievable things happen every 
day—things that tax the credulity. 
One manager asked his assistant to 
order him a “date stamp.” “What 
kind of date stamp?”, asked the as- 
sistant. In exasperation, the man- 
ager took a piece of paper, drew a 
small rectangle and carefully printed 
—“Date Stamp.” That is exactly 
what he got—a small stamp bearing 
the impression “Date Stamp.” Ob- 
viously he wanted a stamp that indi- 
cated the date but his failure to 
properly communicate brought out 
the surprising results. 


Bad Communication 


If each of us could spend a few 
hours in conversation with children, 
old enough to converse but young 
enough to have avoided modern 
sophistication, we would soon learn 
how badly we communicate our 
thoughts. Children, not having the 
experience to form images of what 
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is meant, rely entirely on what we 
say, with a very fresh and literal in- 
terpretation. They have not yet been 
tarnished by sarcasm, nor do they 
understand metaphoric speech. 


Literal Interpretation 


We were visiting friends who had 
a teen-age daughter. The mother 
said, “When we go out, please 
straighten up the kitchen.” In a few 
minutes the mother again remon- 
strated with the daughter, “I asked 
you to straighten up the kitchen.” 
“T will, Mother, but you haven’t 
gone out yet.” This was not impu- 
dence but a literal interpretation of 
“when we go out.” The fact was 
that we were going out to dinner— 
the daughter, therefore, interpreted 
the instruction in those terms 
whereas the mother actually meant, 
“do it now.” 

Most action results from a deci- 
sion, conscious or unconscious, con- 
ditioned or unconditioned by experi- 
ence, and either as a result of 
instruction or by self-induced deter- 
mination. Here is an analysis of 
action and decision and how it takes 
place : 

1. Tendency to perpetuate—with 
each decision influencing subsequent 
decisions so that a pattern of consis- 
tent action takes place. 

2. Cyclical “blank spots’”—tend to 
diminish our abilities to think clearly 
and act rationally. 

3. Super ego—tends to cause advice 
to be subordinated to personal de- 
termination. 

4. Impetuous action—brought about 
by lack of patience and tolerance. 

5. Failure to properly investigate— 
and get the facts as they relate to 
a problem. 


6. Dependency on one’s own intui- 
tive judgment—second-guessing the 
situation. 

Taking these one at a time, there 
is the tendency to continue on a 
course of action once determined as 
the easiest course to follow. We 
all know the difficulty of bringing 
about changes, particularly if the 
change means a change in established 
custom. There is a human need to 
follow a routine—men catch the 
same train, sit in the same seat, read 
the same paper, eat in the same res- 
taurant, wear the same color schemes 
in clothing—some even brag that 
they have worn the same shoe style 
for years. We mention this because 
it deals with the personal aspects of 
living. Why then should it be ex- 
pected that men will bring change 
into their business thinking? 


Predictable Course 


About everything that is done is 
reduced to a pattern of repetition 
because it is more comfortable to 
do so. Each business decision tends 
to influence subsequent decisions so 
that a predictable course can be 
anticipated. 

Rationalization is the great human 
tendency to justify that which has 
or is about to be done. Procrastina- 
tion is another. Procrastination is 
applied, not to the decision, but to 
the need for such surveys as will 
bring about a change in direction. 
In our consulting work we run up 
against the unwillingness to recog- 
nize the need for doing things differ- 
ently. One manager had been talk- 
ing for five years about “how he was 
going to train an assistant.” Every 
time an important decision came up, 
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booklets 


P.428—Time Saver 


This new series of "Time Saver Forms" 
should provide ways to save money in the 
insurance office. Businesslike and efficient 
they are ready for immediate use without the 
service of a typist. The forms come with 
carbons inserted and are suitable for many 
types of repetitious correspondence. Typical 
of the new forms are these titled “your 
policy enclosed", “insurance showing mort- 
gagee interest", “proof of loss", “acknowl- 
edgment", and "endorsement". 


P-429—Profits Protected 


Every profit-making organization must have 
efficient, economical record control in the 
interest of sound business operation. This 
booklet, “Five Ideas That Protect Your 
Profits’ explains five system-ideas which have 
been developed to reduce labor and elimi- 
nate profit leaks in the operation of the 
smaller business. They can be adapted to 
meet the specific needs of the individual 
concern. The ideas are explained by illus- 
trations and by the step method. 


P.430—Gift Ideas 


Here is a new way to please your more 
valued clients and prospects. The booklet, 
“The New Adventure In Elegance" tells the 
use and the many advantages of gift book- 
ards. The bookards are booklets of gifts 
and description of gifts and are in eight 
price ranges. If you are wondering what to 
give in a special anniversary, occasion, or 
holiday, the bookards present a way to solve 
the problem and the giver does not have to 
go a to buy a present. It is all done by 
mail. 
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The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Why Did You Do That?—Cont'd 


or a business problem developed, 
instead of taking the time to explain 
and train his assistant by partici- 
pating in the solution, this manager 
found some reason why he didn’t 
have time “in this case” to change 
his pattern. He had a heart attack 
and was laid up for over six months. 
His assistant, without training and 
warning, had to run the business. 
He ran it well but only by hard work 
and no little good fortune. Yes, 
tomorrow we will do all those things 
we have been thinking about—but 
today we will do as we did yester- 
day. 


Cyclical Blank Spots 


We read that men go through a 
cycle of change approximating a 30- 
day period in which the energy and 
mental stimulation of the individuals 
are affected. We do not know the 
scientific basis for this statement nor 
do we know if the theory is valid. 
We do know that certain days bring 
us surprising energy, clarity of 
thought and the ability to tackle any 
problem. We also know that other 
days bring a “blue funk” (i. e., 
cloudy mind) in which thought is 
difficult, easy answers come hard 
and the energy level is low. We are 
willing to accept the cyclical theory. 

We have found that on these “low- 
ebb days” we make most of our mis- 
takes—not mistakes of business in 
a serious sense because we are too 
conditioned to permit ourselves to 
judge important affairs at these 
times—mistakes which irritate but 
do not cause serious consequences. 
These are the days when the sales- 
man sells us a green suit when we 
went in for a brown one, or we buy 
the wrong size of shirt or spend 
too much on an impulse purchase. 
“Why did you do that” is a hard 
question to answer on such days 
because we really do not know why. 

Fortunately, we usually postpone 
important decisions and “think it 
over” which carries us past the low 
point of our cycle. History may 
never record some of the stupid de- 
cisions made at these times. 

In this case we are referring to 
the personality characteristic of im- 
patience and impetuosity in which 
the individual regularly acts without 


thought. We use a test that meas- 
ures the quality of seriousness-im- 
pulsiveness. An extremely high 
score indicates that the person has 
a serious disposition and is usually 
quiet and studious. An extremely 
low score indicates a tendency to 
talkativeness and impulsiveness with 
a disregard for the rights of others. 
Neither of these extremes is desir- 
able for “decision-making”—the for- 
mer will act too slowly and the 
latter too rapidly. A middle score 
is best as being well balanced for 
most situations. 

The person who is impetuous by 
temperament rarely thinks things 
through to a conclusion and, in con- 
sequence, his decisions often leave 
much to be desired—and, as often, 
his errors must be corrected by 
others. Impetuous action is often 
arbitrary action which may adversely 
affect others. Employees, as a rule, 
fear arbitrary action by management 
—the spur-of-the-moment type of 
thing that may bring failure to an 
enterprise. 

There is another very dangerous 
person—the one who believes that 
he has intuitive judgment. In bridge, 
we call this person the psychic 
bidder who believes he senses a situ- 
ation and acts purely on chance. 
Nothing can upset an organization 
more than a management that plays 
its hunches. We have seen this type 
of person work in the stock market 
and, though we have no basis of ap- 
praisal, we hazard an opinion that 
he is no more successful there than 
in his business. 


Conservative Pattern 


One cannot abandon all rules and 
principles and depend entirely on 
chance. Each of us at some time has 
had the experience of “sensing a 
situation” and of acting contrary to 
fact. This is a rare occasion to most 
management, and one that is seldom 
indulged in. Management follows 
the conservative pattern of investi- 
gation, taking the necessary time to 
evaluate even if it means delay and 
the possibility of less spectacular re- 
sults. No decision should be made 
before the time the decision is re- 
quired inasmuch as facts may be de- 
veloped which bear on the decision. 
Haste in decision is a form of im- 
pulsive action. No decision should 
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be delayed through pure procrasti- 
nation but it is possible to be so effi- 
cient and so far ahead of the game 
that effort is spent needlessly be- 
cause of subsequent changes. 

As we have pointed out at great 
length in these articles, even to the 
point of repetition, one of two weak- 
nesses in decision-making is the fail- 
ure to get all the facts—the other is 
the fear of deciding before all the 
facts are available. These two weak- 
nesses are at the ends of the spectrum 
of decision-making and are difficult 
to resolve. Failure to obtain facts 
springs from an egotistical attitude 
in which one believes that only he 
can evaluate the facts. Failure to 
act on obtainable facts springs from 
an overcautious attitude. 


Some Check Points 


A few check points may help us 
review our attitudes on “why we do 
things as we do.” 


1. Do we fear and resent new ideas 
because they may be a challenge to 
our leadership ? 


2. Do we resent suggestion because 
we interpret suggestion as being a 
form of criticism ? 

3. De we believe that we have su- 
perior ability to judge issues? 

4. Are we so anxious to get on with 
other things more to our liking that 
we brush off annoying issues? 


5. Are we capable of dealing with 
detail or should we delegate some 
of our decisions to others? 


6. Do we insist on making personal 
changes in decisions made by others 
in order to demonstrate our leader- 
ship? 

7. Do we have a sense of “closure” 
or do we postpone tough decisions 
hoping for some inspirational guid- 
ance? 


8. Is our sense of orderliness so 
overdeveloped that we dispose of 
issues before those issues are “ripe” ? 
9. Do we slant our decisions in or- 
der to make them more “popular” 
thereby losing some of the effec- 
tiveness ? 

10. Do we recognize that we have 
“good” days and “bad” ones and in 
consequence do we adjust to this 
phenomenon where possible or do 


we “bull” our way through, regard- 
less ? 
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If you removed the blindfold, you'd see 
a window that looks like this. It’s a 
“Check Window” that shows a full 
registration of figures entered — while 
there is still time for their correction. 
Of all the ten-key adding machines 
made in America today, only the 
Friden has it. All others are “blind”. 
The operator can’t tell what figures 
she has entered until they are added 
or printed. Then it’s too late. 


These are other advantages: the exclu- 
sive ““Natural Way” keyboard, de- 
signed to fit the user’s hand perfectly. 


= = = 
figurework 


done 
blindfold ? 


An extra-wide platen for roll paper 
and wide forms. Automatic red-print- 
ing of negative values. Automatic 
credit balances. All live control keys. 
And special features for rapid, effi- 
cient multiplying. 


Looking for accuracy, speed, versatil- 
ity (and ruggedness) all in one ma- 
chine? Call your local Friden man for 
a demonstration. Or write: Friden, 
Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automa- 
tion so hand-in-hand with practicality 
there can be no other word for it. 


Iriden 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World 





PUNCHED CARD 
COMPUTERS 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
nounced its entry into the punched 
card electronic computer business 
with a new family of four solid-state 
computer systems, an expanded cus- 
tomer training program, a sizeable 
increase in the company’s U.S. data 
processing sales and technical sup- 
port force, and a manufacturing pro- 
gram that will utilize resources of 
four plants in Detroit and Pasadena, 
California. 

The basic punched card system in 
the new Burroughs B200 series, the 
B260, is described as a “workhorse 
computer” which will increase pro- 
ductivity significantly in medium 
and large-scale punched card appli- 
cations. It is described by Ray R. 
Eppert, president of the company, 
as, “the first completely integrated, 
moderately priced system designed 
especially for the punched card mar- 
ket.” 

In addition to the basic B260 
punched card electronic computer 
system, the new series includes the 
B280, a magnetic tape system, and 
the B250, which includes a hard- 
copy record processor in addition to 
punched card handling equipment. 

A fourth system in the series was 
introduced earlier this year. Called 
the B270, it is particularly suited to 
financial data processing applications 
because of its ability to accept docu- 
ments encoded with magnetic ink as 
well as punched cards. 

The new B200 systems were de- 
veloped to meet the specific require- 
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ments of high-volume, low invest- 
ment business data processing ap- 
plications. The result is equipment 
offering advantages said to be pre- 
viously available only in more costly 
machines. For example, the new 
Burroughs systems utilize two high- 
speed card reading units. This 
feature not only doubles “input” 
speed, but, in many applications, 
eliminates much of the time-con- 
suming sorting and rehandling of 
cards now necessary before they are 
fed into the system. 

One of the most significant con- 
tributions to greater productivity is 
the system’s internal “buffering.” 
Because the electronic central proc- 
essor operates at speeds many times 
that of the mechanical units, mag- 
netic core “buffers” (temporary data 
storage devices) were installed to 
compensate for these differences and 
balance the flow of information 
through the system, Buffering, in 
effect, allows simultaneous, con- 
tinuous operation of all system com- 
ponents at their true maximum 
speeds. 

Another innovation in lower 
priced computing systems is the 
technique employed for feeding 
punched cards into the system. B200 
system card readers pass cards “on 
demand” of the central processor by 
using an electronic impulse to trig- 
ger a magnetic band, rather than the 
slower method of engaging a me- 
chanical clutch to move a card into 
the “read position.” Burroughs also 
has simplified the costly process of 
preparing written instructions (the 
program) for the machine by paring 


the body of basic computer com- 
mands to less than twenty and by 
making one instruction do what for- 
merly has required three separate 
instructions. First deliveries of 
B200 systems will be made in the 
fall of 1962. 


BUSINESS FORMS 


How To DESIGN a form, what to in- 
clude, what to avoid, how to pick 
the best form for the purpose, is 
the subject of Manual of Business 
Forms by Wallace B. Sadauska, 
published by Office Publications, 
Inc. Written to help anyone who 
uses, designs or buys business forms, 
it presents the basic principles of 
forms design and use, describing the 
many types of forms constructions, 
the materials available, and how to 
use them for maximum efficiency and 
consequent reduction of paperwork 
costs. It is illustrated with over 170 
charts, examples and pictures cover- 
ing every conceivable type, from data 
processing forms, MIRC checks and 
accounting records to labels and 
price tags. 

Included in the manual are chap- 
ters on envelopes, tags, paper used 
in forms, carbon and _ carbonless 
papers, forms handling equipment, 
pegboard forms, salesbooks, machine 
accounting forms, duplicating forms, 
check forms and magnetic ink, 
punched card and automatic data 
processing forms. Also chapters on 
Forms Design, Copy Preparation, 
and Forms Management to guide 
the reader as to the type of form 
he should use, how to prepare it, 
the do’s and don’ts of forms design, 
when and how to buy forms or print 
his own. Time studies of forms 
processing operations pinpoint the 
basic advantages and disadvantages 
of each type of construction. 

Much new material has been 
added to this new and revised edi- 
tion, since the first edition appeared 
in May 1955. Of special interest are 
the chapters on tabulating forms, 
forms for automatic data processing 
installations and on check forms and 
use of magnetic ink. The chapter on 
Forms Management is completely 
new, and tells how to organize and 
operate a forms design and control 
program, how to buy forms, how 
to report accomplishment to man- 
agement. 
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WHEN MEANING IS IMPORTANT... specify PLover Bonn. Letterheads and poli- 
cies look better on PLOVER BoND— command more attention. PLOVER BonD has a special 
meaning. A visibly better meaning of fine quality and discriminating taste. 


PLOVER Bonp letterhead and policy papers stay young, defy curling. Unsurpassed whiteness. 
Uniform finish. PLOVER Bonp. Prideful result of the finest raw materials, the ultimate in 
craftsmanship and the purest papermaking water in the world. It’s visibly better. 


Available in white cockle finish; white opaque in cockle and policy finishes; and eight pleasing 
colors. Ask your PLOVER Bonp Paper Distributor for a free sample book, or write to... 


WHITING- PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
B ) N D VY 
better papers are made with cotton fiber 
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PLASTIC PACKAGING 


INVENTORY, PRODUCTION and stor- 
age of administrative forms are now 
being speeded and simplified at State 
Farm Mutual by use of a low cost, 
highly versatile polyethylene pack- 
aging system. The world’s largest 
insurer of automobiles, State Farm 
Mutual has 16 regional offices in the 
United States and Canada to which 
it distributes over 2,000 different 
types of forms from its Bloomington, 
Ill., headquarters, in packages con- 
taining from 100 to 500 copies of 
each form. 

Although the forms vary in size, 
they are all packaged on the same 
system, using a machine which can 
be readily adjusted to make pack- 
ages ranging in size from one-half 
by six inches to thirty by thirty 
inches. The system marketed by 
Mehl Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Kordite Co., Mace- 
don, N. Y., as the MA packaging 
system, makes neat, snug, transpar- 
ent packages directly around the 
forms in a one-step process, and “has 
cut both packaging time and labor 
costs in half,” according to John D. 
Holder, director of State Farm 
Mutual’s administrative service de- 
partment. 

Previously the forms were hand- 
wrapped in paper, which had to be 
labeled and stamped for identifica- 
tion and inventory control and then 
taped for full protection against dust 
and moisture. The MA system seals 
the packages as it makes them, and 
the polyethylene film has high re- 
sistance to tear, to puncture and to 
moisture, factors which are of con- 
siderable importance when the pack- 
ages are shipped to the regional of- 
fices. “Not only is the MA packag- 
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ing system much faster than our 
earlier paper packaging procedure,” 
Mr. Holder says, “but the durable 
see-through polyethylene package it- 
self, with its contents easily identi- 
fied, eliminates the need for time- 
consuming stamping of form and 
stock numbers. In fact, our MA 
system has eliminated a production 
bottleneck and has _ considerably 
speeded our over-all duplicating and 
storage operations.” 


POCKET DAY-TIMER 


BUSY SALES, ADVERTISING and public 
relations executives; printers; pub- 
lishers; commercial artists and 
photographers can conveniently plan 
their work days and keep a precise 
account of time and money spent on 
each project by using a simplified 
new planning aid called the Pocket 
Day-Timer. Designed especially for 
people whose work takes them away 
from their desks, the new wallet- 
style pocket unit is available from 
Day-Timers, Inc. 

The pocket unit provides a virtu- 
ally automatic system of memo mak- 
ing and eliminates loose notes which 
can be misplaced or forgotten. It 
can be used away from the office 
with the compact desk Day-Timer 
designed for office use. Uncom- 
plicated entries arranged to provide 
reminders of upcoming deadlines 
allow for accurate records of time 
and expenses for billing, expense ac- 
count and tax purposes, reveal time- 
wastes, establish individual contribu- 
tion to projects, and compare profits 
on various undertakings. 

Pages of the wallet unit are com- 
posed of gummed sections which 
can be torn out and attached to per- 
manent Day-Timer records on re- 
turning to the office. 


REMOTE CONTROL 


THE FIRST SLIDE PROJECTOR to use 
ultrasonic sound waves to focus and 
change slides by wireless remote 
control has been introduced by Bell 
& Howell Company. The remote 
control on the company’s new Tele- 
Sonic Wireless Remote slide pro- 
jector has neither wires nor batteries 
and frees the operator to project 
from any point in the room or to 
wander at will. It may be carried in 
a pocket and stored in a table near 
a favorite chair or in a recessed 
pocket in the top of the projector. 
It operates from a distance of more 
than 40 feet. 

The remote control has two minia- 
ture transmitters which vibrate and 
create sound waves in the same way 
as a tuning fork, The sound waves 
created by the transmitters are ul- 
trasonic waves capable of operating 
the projector but too high to be heard 
by the human ear. One transmitter 
sends high frequency waves at 36,- 
500 cycles per second for focusing ; 
the other, at 40,000 cycles to change 
or advance slides. The transmitters 
are operated by two buttons on the 
remote control. An ultrasonic re- 
ceiving unit in front of the projector 
picks up the inaudible sound waves 


and triggers the focusing and slide 
advance mechanisms. 

The slide projector sets up for 
operation in seconds. There’s no 
cover to remove, front and rear 
panels spring open simultaneously, 
the front panel exposing the lens and 
receiving unit; the rear panel, the 
illuminated lamp-fan-off switch and 
elevation control. Complete operat- 
ing instructions for the projector and 
remote control appear inside the 
rear panel. A “Look’n Load” device 
for pre-viewing and loading slides 
into plastic holders helps get the 
slide showing ready quickly. 
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Increase Accuracy 


while simplifying figure work 
with the NCR DELUXE 


ADDING 
MACHINE 


with “Live’ Keyboard 


Cut hand motion and effort up to 50% 
with the exclusive National “Live” Keyboard! 


Every amount key on the NCR De Luxe 
Adding Machine operates the motor. 
Result: You can forget the Motor Bar! 
Eliminates back-and-forth hand motion 
from keys to Motor Bar. Think of the 
time and effort this single NCR feature 
saves! All keys are instantly adjustable 
to each operator’s preferred touch! It 
is no wonder operators are so enthusi- 
astic about the NCR De Luxe Adding 
Machine. They do their work faster — 
with up to 50% less effort! 


Only NCR has 14 time- and money- 
saving features. 

“Live” Keyboard and Adjustable 
keytouch are just two of the 14 time- 
and effort-saving features which you get 
in the NCR De Luxe Adding Machine. 
You will also like its RUGGED CON- 
STRUCTION—NEW STYLING— 
NEW QUIETNESS—NEW BEAUTY. 
Your NCR representative will be glad 
to give you a demonstration and tell you 
about all 14 features. Call him today. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the many time- and money-saving fea- 
tures of an NCR adding machine. 
NCR’s pay for themselves quickly 
through savings, then continue to re- 
turn a regular yearly profit. For more 
information, call nearest NCR branch 
office or dealer. See phone book yellow 
pages. 
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ADDING MACHINES 
- CASH REGISTERS * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
NCR PAPER [INO CARBON REQUIRED) 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 

. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Mobile Storage Systems 
. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 

133. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 

FILING SUPPLIES 

129. Cards 

11. Fasteners 

12. Folders 

13. Index Tabs 

14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


Se REPRODUCING 
5. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Festenino 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
153. EDP Accessory Equipment 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 

SALES 
132. 
116, 
149. 
103. 
117. 
104. 
100. 

66. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 

Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 

Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 

Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 


62. 
51. 
127. 

64. 
115. 

65. 
146. 


Accounting System 
Computer Centers 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
7I. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
81. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 

85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Cop holders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 


Cord Cover 


91. Holder 


92. 
94. 
95. 


Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
130. 
147. 
126. 

99. 
114, 


148. § 


Accident Diagramming 
Building Evaluation 

Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
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ALL MULTIPLE LINE 
HOME OFFICE—TRI-‘STATE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





S tandard Life AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
NOW in force... 


over $350,000,000 
in LIFE INSURANCE 


Capital & Surplus $1,525,000 


Admitted Total Life Insurance 
Assets Income in Force 

$269,818 $632,805 $1,769,470 

$440,339 $1,166,527 $7,123,472 


$2,501,564 $4,372,323 $71,927,215 
$6,856,764 $12,419,274 $175,160,000 
$11,776,308 $15,966,798 $295,566,000 


$15,060,000 $16,750,000 $355,000,000 


Standard Life offers a complete line of 


LIFE © HOSPITALIZATION ® ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES 
GROUP LIFE © GROUP ACCIDENT ® GROUP HEALTH 
FRANCHISE GROUPS AND CREDIT INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE 421 N. W. 13TH, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
A LEGAL RESERVE STOCK COMPANY 


Inquiries invited 
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... and it spells security for more 
than 55 billion dollars’ worth of 
commercial and industrial proper: 
ties from coast to coast. 


First in its field for more than 87 
years, ADT offers the widest range 
of electric protection services to 
meet the toughest security require- 
ments. 


Combinations of these automatic 
services can give you a greater de- 
gree of plant security than outdated 
and less dependable methods—often 
at less cost! 


Today, more than 70,000 service 
subscribers (including almost all of 
the largest corporations in the na- 
tion) rely on ADT to safeguard life, 
property and profits against fire, 
burglary and other hazards, 


* * * 


An ADT security specialist can 
show you what dependable protec- 
tion really means. Call him today— 
he’s listed in your telephone book— 
or write us for an illustrated folder 


(Canada and U.S. only). 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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AUTO... INDUSTRIAI 


The Human Side of Conservation 


GEORGE F. WAHL 
General Manager 
Factory Mutual Engineering Division 


HE LESSONS FROM Catastrophe 

losses in industry are the sub- 
ject of this article, but the lessons 
apply equally well to all property. 
By catastrophe loss I mean that the 
product or use of the plant has been 
seriously interfered with; that the 
people involved have been hurt eco- 
nomically, often physically. I suggest 
we should not accept catastrophe 
losses as unavoidable, but rather as 
something that can be controlled, 
that can be prevented, and many of 
them avoided. The frequency of 
catastrophe in American industry in 
the preferred risk class is about one 
in three thousand losses. One hun- 
dred other losses are severe. We in 
the Factory Mutuals believe that 
frequencies of one in five thousand 
should be our goal. 


To gain a better understanding of 
catastrophe losses in industry, and 
to plan control programs, we have 
surveyed some of the changes which 
have occurred in the past fifty years ; 
changes which have affected loss 
frequency and which are often fac- 
tors in large losses. 

1. The increased use of flammable 
liquids and gases. Almost every 
industry today uses materials of this 
kind for fuel or processing. Ignition 
is possible from minor sources, fires 
are fast-burning, values quickly ex- 
posed are often large. Use of these 
materials requires respect for their 
power plus knowledge of their char- 
acteristics. 

2. The large fire area. Our fore- 
fathers limited their mistakes with 
heavy fire walls, but today econom- 
ics, competition, and modern plant 
design tend toward large areas. 

3. Economic growth. High produc- 
tion schedules, intense competition, 
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quick changeovers in buildings and 
occupancies combine to make fire 
starts more frequent, often find con- 
servation planning inadequate. 

4. Employee turnover. Our security 
programs, the mobility of the Ameri- 
can workman, new industry replac- 
ing the old, today’s materialism, have 
changed the attitude toward conser- 
vation and desires of the personnel 
in our plants, both workers and 
leaders. 

5. Incomplete sprinkler protection. 
Spot sprinkler installations have in- 
creased with the widespread use of 
incombustible building construc- 
tion. People too often are ignoring 
the combustibles in the occupancy 
when they unwisely judge their 
plants firesafe, or overlook the move- 
ment of the combustible occupancy 
beyond the limited protection. 

6. Fire control organizations. Fire 
departments, public and _ private, 
often must operate from ever smaller 
budgets. Manpower in both quan- 
tity and quality of training is af- 
fected. 


Search for Solutions 


Changes such as I have just out- 
lined are a part of today’s society ; 
no doubt they are here to stay. 
Where then should we look for solu- 
tions for improving our catastrophe 
experience ? Government regulations 
in the form of codes, are aids rather 
than solutions. We must work 
harder in the educational area; fit- 
ting ourselves in the loss-prevention 
effort to do a better job in present- 
ing our know-how to the public, en- 
couraging society to accept its re- 
sponsibility for conservation of 
property and life; teaching that a 
sound conservation program is eco- 
nomic, a source of satisfaction to all, 
a way to do something for those they 
work for or for those who look to 
them for leadership. 


After every industrial catastrophe 
we look for the reasons. Who lost, 
who did wrong ; the employer or the 
watchman, the firefighter, the build- 
ing equipment manufacturer or sup- 
plier, the underwriter, the loss-pre- 
vention engineer, the owner of the 
property ? Sometimes we even extend 
our criticism to the politician. Too 
often the quick and obvious answer is 
superficial ; we fail to assign the re- 
sponsibility to the many who are 
involved. It usually boils down to 
management unacquainted with the 
fundamentals of loss prevention, who 
have taken their obligation to con- 
serve too lightly. It may really be 
you and I who have failed—we have 
not presented the conservation pic- 
ture clearly or effectively to those 
we contact in our daily programs. If 
we judge the fault lies with the 
watchman, the equipment, or the 
firefighters, we forget all are the 
products of our society, selected by 
society and trained by society. Suc- 
cess in controlling catastrophe is a 
team effort. Team effort is bringing 
together the people involved to in- 
stall, maintain, and properly use the 
physical components of construction, 
occupancy, and protection. 

I suggest we look beyond the im- 
mediate to the long range, teach 
society to expect and demand sound 
loss-prevention policy. The details, 
symbolized by the individual leader, 
workman, and the firefighter, will be 
ready when the emergency strikes. 


Conservation Policy 


When we think of conservation, 
we should ask what makes up a good 
conservation policy. Everyone has 
a conservation policy. In the home, 
in the automobile, at work, whether 
worker or management, we have a 
policy. Is it an adequate one? Con- 
servation involves the integration of 

(Continued on next page) 
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Mayhe 
ere’s A 
CONTINGENT 
COMMISSION 
iding 
InThis Ad 


Read on. There may be money in this 
for you. This money comes from a sure 
means of reducing your loss ratio. 


Pick up your pencil. Let’s say you had 
ten fire losses among your policy-holders 
last year. Perhaps two were total losses. 
Let’s forget those, and work on the 
other eight. (Now’s the time to sharpen 
your pencil.) 


Suppose you could have saved an aver- 
age of 5% on those eight losses? Maybe 
as much as 10% —or 15% —or even 
20%. How? That’s the kind of saving 
that Airkem Smoke Odor Service regu- 
larly makes on fire losses. If the loss is 
not total, Airkem SOS can almost 
always produce a reduction in the claim. 


Now take your sharp pencil and figure 
out what Airkem SOS could have saved 
on your eight losses. Figure out how 
much your loss ratio could have been 
improved. Figure out, in dollars and 
cents, what your contingent commission 
might have been. 


See for yourself—in Airkem’s new 15- 
minute color film, THE Nos—E—FRIEND 
oR For?—how Airkem SOS can help 
reduce your loss ratio while it provides 
added service for your policy-holders! 
We'll be glad to arrange a showing. 


: Peter Hopkins, Airkem, Inc. Dept. BI-11 
airkem 


' Mm 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1 Please show me your film, 
i “THE NOSE—FRIEND OR FOE?” 
1 
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Conservation—Continued 


five points or areas into an economic 
and practical program for the owner, 
Within each there are many vari- 
ables. The first is— 

1. Combustibility, How often I have 
heard managers or property owners, 
and even people in our own ranks, 
say there is nothing to burn, we need 
not be concerned, Or it is said the 
material is too dense, too hard to 
burn, it is shielded by a noncombus- 
tible container; therefore, we have 
nothing to worry about. The build- 
ing is incombustible; therefore we 
may ignore the combustible occu- 
pancy. A sound conservation pro- 
gram recognizes that the only true 
measure of combustibility is the heat 
content measured by the BTU’s of 
the materials which may be involved. 
Density and the other factors are im- 
portant only from the standpoint of 
the severity and duration of ignition 
needed to start the fire and the rate 
the fire will spread once it is started. 
We should not allow custom or free- 
dom from loss in the past, to gener- 
ate a false sense of security if com- 
bustibles are present. If there are 
combustibles in the building or com- 
bustibles in the occupancy, a fire- 
control program is needed. 

2. Ignition. How often have you 
heard it said, “I see nothing to start 
a fire; therefore, there is nothing to 
worry about.”? The fallacy of this 
reasoning is that ignition sources 
are portable; the workman with his 
welding torch, the smoker, and many 
others, Ignition sources are hidden 
too: wiring, electrical devices, 
boosters, are examples. 


Function of Education 


Ignition is mostly man-controlled, 
the frequency of fire starts being a 
function of the quality of installa- 
tion and the maintenance of the 
building and occupancy. It is a func- 
tion of the education and control that 
management exerts over employees, 
the customer, and even visitors who 
may have access to the property. Ig- 
nition needs heat only to cause the 
change known as combustion; open 
flame is not needed. 

3. Detection. Combustibles, plus ig- 
nition, plus oxygen or air, result in 
fire. Fires undetected often grow into 
catastrophes. Our forefathers’ detec- 
tion device was a human being using 
his five senses, plus his ability to 





anticipate trouble, and his ability to 
control trouble within his capacity. 
The quality of that form of detection 
service was often very high, due to 
careful selection of the individual, 
good training, and job importance. 
Today, economic and other reasons 
cause automatic detection to be very 
popular, It operates through one, 
two, or three sense mechanisms. Ef- 
fectiveness depends on the quality of 
the installation and maintenance. De- 
tection is effective as a catstrophe 
stopper only when its call for help is 
answered. The response must have 
quality and depth, and arrive quickly. 
It needs guidance when it gets there. 
Many a good detection job has failed 
for the old, old reason—too little and 
too late. 


Planned Control 


4. Control. Combustilles plus igni- 
tion promptly detected will not be- 
come a Ccatstrophe if proper control 
has been planned beforehand. A 
form of control is an extinguisher 
hanging on the wall, or a fire depart- 
ment located nearby. Plant managers 
sometimes depend solely on em- 
ployees who are volunteers in the 
fire department. Others point to an 
outside fire hydrant. All are reliable 
when combined in a good program. 
We can help by giving sound advice, 
and avoiding both underselling and 
overselling our products and serv- 
ices. 

Sprinklers should be a part of any 
sound policy when combustibles in 
quantity are present. Sprinklers, the 
automatic control, also a detection 
device; fearless, unafraid of fumes 
and smoke, a design for any hazard, 
ready to operate at the seat of the 
fire still the best form of control, 
the most economic, practical in ap- 
plication. 

5. People. By people, I mean first of 
all, the owners, the management, the 
people in control; they are all im- 
portant. You won’t have a good con- 
servation program without them— 
leaders who set an example, provide 
a sound policy, establish a proper 
relative importance between loss 
prevention and production, profits, 
and the other important goals of 
business. They must take the lead 
and appoint proper staffs to carry 
out the program. A sound conser- 
vation policy lies in the physical—the 
construction; the occupancy, the 
protection with the human organiza- 
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tion which will design its quality, 
carry on its maintenance, keep step 
safely with the changes that are 
bound to come frequently in today’s 
economy. Properties are extremely 
vulnerable to loss when sprinklers 
are temporarily off; when combus- 
tible occupancy arrives before pro- 
tection is installed; when contrac- 
tors are in a hurry. It is important 
that people be continuously trained 
all the way down to the workman 
level with a sound conservation phi- 
losophy by example from top execu- 
tives, department section heads, all 
the leaders. 

Here are some selling points to 
use in developing the desire for a 
conservation policy in these people 
—management and owners. Catas- 
trophes hurt—the executive suffers 
personally who has to dig out of the 
mess. The employees are often out 
of work. The local economy, depend- 
ent upon the payrolls and taxes 
that come from the operation of the 
plant, is hurt. The customer and the 
supplier depend upon the organiza- 
tion which supplies or takes from 
their operations. 

Equally important, however, is the 
satisfaction that will come to those 
who operate safe plants, who can 
tell all people and especially their 
employees “We do a better job than 
average in protecting your interests. 
Our plant is outstanding as a safe 
plant. This is a plant from which 
workmen go home every night to 
their families without injury.” 


Standards 


Many practical standards involv- 
ing much hard work have been and 
will be delivered to society by the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. Much credit is due them. But 
what are you doing with the stand- 
ards? Are you going to take them 
home and put them in your library, 
tell people casually that you have 
them. Or are you going to study 
out the ways and means of selling 
them to the public, to those you con- 
tact? I suggest you develop a con- 
servation sermon and at every op- 
portunity you preach the gospel of 
fire safety. A sermon no one can 
resist will give you personally a lot 
of satisfaction and, more important, 
you'll be doing something for society. 
Society needs your help. 
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FOR AGENTS IN 
NEW APARTMENT 
HOUSE POLICY 


Package policies are here to stay and this is one of the best. 
In one policy are now included all coverages considered nec- 
essary for apartment houses — the big ones, the medium size 
ones, and particularly the small (three, four and six apart- 
ment) buildings. 


Inquiries are invited from authorized agents ] 
in unassigned territories. Ask, too, about the ron I 
new multi-peril Motel Policy. Insurance J /AGENT 


steves/ vou /rrast 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—HAMILTON, OHIO 


Home Office Department: Aurora, Ill., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Dayton, 
Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Greensboro, N.C., Indianapolis, Kansas City, Lansing, 
Mich., Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, St. Petersburg, Toledo, South Bend, Ind., 
Springfield, \lI. Eastern Department, 17th Floor, Broad-Locust Bidg., Philadelphia 2: Baltimore, 
Haddon Hts., N.J., Harrisburg, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Washington. Pacific 
Department, 208 W. 8th St, Los Angeles 14: Compton, Fresno, Inglewood, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, No, Hollywood, Oakland, Pasadena, Portland, Riverside, San Diego, San Francisco, Seattle. 





HURRICANE CARLA 


DUE TO IMPROVED methods of track- 
ing storms, there was adequate time 
for measures to be taken for the 
safety of life before Hurricane Carla 
hit the Texas Gulf Coast area on 
September 11. As a result of un- 
precedented evacuation of the towns 
in its path, the loss of life was for- 
tunately held to a minimum. But 
there is no way of evacuating build- 
ings, and the property damage, which 
will not be accurately ascertained for 
some time, is bound to be enormous. 
Early estimates of the total destruc- 
tion range from $150 million to $200 
million with crop damage reaching 
an additional $140 million. 


Insured Losses 


These are total damage figures and 
are, of course, considerably greater 
than the amount of insured losses. 
While insured losses will be ex- 
tremely heavy they will not be record 
breaking as was at first feared by 
some. The extensive damage to 
crops in the field is generally not 
insured although produce in ware- 
houses represents an inland marine 
risk. Marine losses will also run 
high. The total insured property 
damage from the storm, not includ- 
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ing consequential losses, according 
to an early estimate, will be some- 
what less than $100 million. Accord- 
ing to B. P. L. Carden, general ad- 
juster for the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, it will be less than 
that paid for the following hurri- 
canes: Donna (something over $100 
million), Carol (about $129 million) 
and Hazel (approximately $122 mil- 
lion). The loss would have been 
much greater except for the fact that, 
while Carla was an unusually strong 
storm, it did not travel overland for 
great distances. Also working to 
hold down insured losses, although it 
will complicate adjustments, is the 
great damage caused by floods or 
“wave wash.” 

With the first reports of the com- 
ing catastrophe, the forces of the 
insurance industry began to be mobil- 
ized. Serial number 27 was assigned 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters to the losses and the na- 
tional catastrophe plan of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau was put 
into operation. Some 450 adjusters 
across the country were alerted by 
the G.A.B. and began the trip to 
disbursing points established in 
Houston and Beaumont, Texas and 
Alexandria, Louisiana. From there 
they were assigned to special storm 
offices located throughout the 
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stricken area. In addition, more 
than 100 company staff adjusters 
plus numerous independent adjusters 
were on the scene. As a result of the 
storm, the Mutual Loss Research 
3ureau cancelled its loss managers’ 
conference scheduled for September 
19-22 in Chicago. 


HOME DETECTION 


THE INTRODUCTION OF its new 
KH.-1 transistor panel, especially de- 
signed for home fire detection sys- 
tems, has been announced by Noti- 
fier Corporation. Thermostats, 
battery, bells and control panel are 
wired to form the complete, eco- 
nomically-priced home system which 
is also suitable for small businesses 
and similar properties. In case of 
incipient fire in any area protected 
by thermostats, a bell will sound 
immediately, giving advance warn- 
ing of danger. The test switch on 
the KH-1 will: simulate alarm con- 
ditions for drill or test purposes; 
manually check signal initiating cir- 
cuit; and manually check the alarm 
bells, bell line and battery. Transis- 
tor operation eliminates maintenance 
of mechanical parts and the low- 
drain local system, powered by a 12- 
volt fire alarm battery, will give 
service up to 18 months under nor- 
mal operating conditions, 
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FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


A NEW LINE of modular fire alarm 
systems that offer improved perfor- 
mance and esthetic appeal has been 
introduced by Faraday, Inc., of 
Adrian, Mich, Combining the ad- 
vantages of lower first cost, compact 
size, modular construction, maxi- 
mum flexibility, and reduced instal- 
lation and maintenance costs, the 
Faraday line can be tailored to meet 
individual requirements of virtually 
any industrial application. 

Use of the building-block ap- 
proach has enabled Faraday to elimi- 
nate the need for costly engineering 
drawings and special drafting and 
production for each system. A total 
of 17 modular panels are used to 
assemble a wide variety of custom- 
made systems. To manufacture even 
the most complex systems, Faraday 
engineers can select from the 17 basic 
panels the proper combination of 
modules to meet individual applica- 


tion needs. Complete systems are 
assembled at the factory for quick, 
on-the-spot installation. Thanks to 
the unitized design, standardized 
drawings and schematics can be 
easily and quickly matched to indi- 
vidual system requirements by Far- 
aday engineers. 


Growing Need 


Because of the growing need for 
fire alarm systems in modern, new 
buildings, Faraday devoted particu- 
lar attention to the exterior design 
of the fire alarm call stations to pro- 
vide units that blend easily with 
modern architecture and decor. 
The attractive red and white units 
are equipped with Alert-O-Glass 
identification labels that change 
color and give a sensation of anima- 
tion as a pedestrian passes the call 
station. Mr. Barnard said this will 
help increase awareness of call sta- 
tions. 
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SAFETY WINDOW 


Now APPEARING IN chemical plants, 
and other explosion-risk plants, is a 
new window assembly designed to 
ameliorate the effects of an internal 
blast. Manufactured by the Kemlite 
Corp., the Explosion Venting Win- 
dow, fitted with shatterproof Glas- 
bord polyester panes, reacts at low 
pressure levels to “vent” the explo- 
sion, minimizing damage to equip- 
ment, building or its occupants. 

The design consists of a rubber- 
gasket 14” x 20” Glasbord panel, 
bowed outward into a slight parabola 
and pre-loaded into a rubber stop to 
form a tension seal equalling mini- 
mum “blowing” pressures. If an ex- 
plosion occurs, the Glasbord panels 
push out of the rubber frame to 
permit the release of gas build-up, 
without actually falling from the 
frame. Immediately following an 
internal blast pressures reset the 
panes preventing fresh oxygen from 
kindling a fire. 


FALLOUT SHELTER 


A STEEL FALLOUT shelter structure 
covered with sand, soil or open 
hearth slag has eight basic advan- 
tages, according to a booklet just 
prepared by American Iron and 
Steel Institute. The new booklet, 
which outlines the requirements of 
an adequate fallout shelter, contains 
clear drawings of various types of 
effective steel shelters. It is being 
made available to the public through 
the Office of Civil Defense of the 
Department of Defense, which co- 
operated in the preparation of the 
publication. Copies will also soon 
be available through state and local 
civil defense offices. They may also 
be obtained from the Office of Civil 
Defense, Department of Defense, 
Pentagon, Washington 25, D.C. 


Fire Los 


Millions 
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These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 1961 1960 


January $ 117,252,000 
February ' 


103,348,000 
93,113,000 
91,633,000 

76,976,000 


$896,739,000 


September . 81,845,000 





9 Months .. 
October .... 
November . 
December .. 


TOTAL . 


$828,851,000 
92,730,000 
84,340,000 
101,903,000 


$1,107,824,000 

Losses by Years 
$730,084,000 1956 $989,290,000 
815,134,000 1957 1,023,190,000 
864,863,000 1958 1,056,266,000 
870,984,000 1959 1,047,073,000 
885,218,000 1960 1,107,824,000 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


Motor Vehicle 
Deaths 


1960 

2,890 

2,380 
400 


2,960 


Month 


= 





23,760 


3,300 
3,210 
3,450 
3,470 
24,090 
3,490 
3,690 
3,430 
3,500 


Total 37,910 38,200 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


Accidental 
Deaths 


Six Months 
1960 Change 
52,900 —3% 
20,620 —2% 
9800 —2% 
16,400 —6% 
7,800 0% 


1961 
51,400 
20,290 

9,600 
15,400 

7,800 


ALL TYPES.. 
Motor Vehicle . 
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Relationships—from page 33 


companies and state insurance de- 
partments. Both the judicial and 
the legislative aspects need to be 
considered. 

Certainly no type of American 
business has closer relationships with 
the judiciary than insurance, which 
as a whole is the largest single user 
of the courts. Is this relationship im- 
proving or deteriorating? It hardly 
can be said to be improving much 
overall, and a good case can be made 
for the belief that it is growing 
worse. 

The size of the verdicts rendered 
in cases where an insurance com- 
pany is believed by the jury to be 
involved is an important phase of 
this problem, of course. But prob- 
ably more important is the growing 
feeling of jurors that the principle 
of fault is of diminishing importance 
in liability cases, and the existence 
of damage regardless of fault should 
be the basis of payment. This tacit 
acceptance of a system of compara- 
tive negligence can have important 


consequences for the future of the 
insurance business. 

In many parts of the country, gov- 
ernment is failing in its obligation to 
provide a prompt and efficient method 
for litigating the claims of persons 
forced to seek redress in the courts. 
While this problem is one which 
has been present for a number of 
years, it has recently been receiving 
widespread publicity and has become 
a focal point of public attention. As 
the largest single user of the courts, 
it is not difficult to understand why 
the insurance industry has become 
the recipient of considerable criticism 
as being responsible in part, if not 
wholly, for the problem of conges- 
tion and delay in the courts. 


Quick Adjudication 


Much needs to be done to re- 
establish a prompt and efficient sys- 
tem of adjudicating disputes in the 
courts. A great deal of the respon- 
sibility lies with government, which 
must set aside political considera- 
tions to provide the means for this 


within the framework of our present 
legal system. There is also an obliga- 
tion on the part of the insurance in- 
dustry, both in its capacity as a cor- 
porate citizen, and as a citizen witha 
vital concern in the administration of 
our courts, to work closely with gov- 
ernment to see that the necessary 
steps are taken to revitalize our ju- 
dicial procedure to insure the quick 
and fair dispensation of justice to 
which every citizen is entitled. Fail- 
ure to fulfill this obligation can only 
result in the setting aside of many of 
the principles of law and justice as 
we know them today, and the adop- 
tion of some system whereby the 
adjudication of such disputes is taken 
completely from the courts. 


When we talk of government as a 
regulator in discussing insurance- 
government relationships we come 
finally to the most important rela- 
tionship of all—that between the in- 
surance business and the state and 
Congressional legislators. They 
make the rules under which other 
regulators operate; they authorize 
and define the mechanisms through 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


THE BUSY EXECUTIVE'S GUIDE ... A complete statistical history 
of fire and casualty insurance, covering all stock companies and those 
mutuals writing 75% of all mutual business. Through tables and graphs 
it permits an instant grasp of trends over the past 50 years. Its format 
permits types of comparisons never before possible in the following 


1. Fire & Casualty Business 

2. Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Lloyds & Reciprecals 


AGGREGATES AND AVERAGES 


ORDER FROM: ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


$22.50 PER COPY 
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... 10 PROVIDE ITS AGENTS WITH MODERN FACILITIES 
FOR INSURING FIRMS WHOSE BUSINESS NECESSARILY 
INVOLVES EXTRAORDINARY OR UNUSUALLY LARGE RISKS. 


With this new facility, The Home makes it easier for 
you to build volume in the domestic excess market. 
You need not be bothered with legal problems, special 
affidavits, and tax problems. By offering a policy that 
has been approved by the various state insurance de- 
partments, The Home has eliminated 


THE HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES 

THE FORMATION 

OF ITS NEW 
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spots for agents. 


these trouble 


Now that you can offer this service, it will pay to 
look into the opportunities that exist in your com- 
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munity. Likely prospects are: 


0 public utilities O contractors 0 trucking firms 0 banks 
O heavy manufacturers 0 bus companies © theatres 


O department stores O and many others 


If you would like more information on how this new 
Department can be of use to you, we'd be glad to 
hear from you. Just call or write— 
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EXCESS CASUALTY LINES DEPARTMENT 


Home Insurance Company, 


Whitehall 3-2200 


59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 8, N. Y. 





which government competes with the 
insurance business; they have much 
to say about what role government 
will play as a customer of the busi- 
ness, or about the controls govern- 
ment can exercise over the relation- 
ships between insurance and non- 
governmental policyholders. 

When we come to insurance rela- 
tionships with the legislative branch 
of government we reach the area 
where political considerations—in 
the broadest sense of that word— 
reign supreme. Insurance must deal 
with elected officials who are eager 
to be re-elected, and who must there- 
fore satisfy to some extent the most 
vocal and better organized groups 
within their constituencies. Such 
groups may be potent in exertion of 
pressures within their own terri- 
tories, more potent than any insur- 
ance company or group of insurance 
companies and their representatives, 

One of the major desires of indi- 
viduals within such pressure groups 
is for economic security at the least 
possible expense to themselves. 
Their influence can help lead to en- 
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actment of legislation harmful to the 
insurance companies’ ability to carry 
out their function. It can lead to 
enactment of legislation which turns 
over to government part of the job 
of providing individual economic se- 
curity. 


Future Prospects 


How is the insurance business pro- 
gressing in this area? To the extent 
that the situation calls for a rear- 
guard action, it probably is progress- 
ing as well as could be expected for 
the present, or at least it is not losing 
much ground. But the prospect for 
the future seems far from favorable. 
There are even signs of the growing 
dependence of individuals upon pres- 
sure groups to gain their ends, and 
signs that such groups ever are 
growing more powerful and effec- 
tive. Not all such groups are friends 
of the private insurance business. 

Organized labor is one group 
which always has concerned itself 
with insurance legislative matters, 
and pretty consistently it has ap- 


peared in the role of an insurance 
adversary. There are others. Pos- 
sibly the least recognition has been 
given to the power of those masses 
of individuals who are not organized 
into formal pressure groups, but 
whose numbers are such that any 
competent political practitioner can 
see the advantage to himself of acting 
as their spokesman in the legislative 
halls. One such informal group is 
what we have come to call “senior 
citizens”—those individuals who 
have been forced to retire from em- 
ployment and may have difficulty in 
meeting their economic needs. Their 
weight will be felt increasingly in 
such areas as health care. Another 
such informal group is made up of 
those motorists who, for one reason 
or another, find it difficult to secure 
or retain automobile insurance at the 
price they feel they should pay. We 
are hearing from their self-appointed 
legislative spokesmen almost con- 
tinually. Certainly little progress is 
being made by the insurance business 
in this and a number of related areas. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Relationships—Continued 


The tasks to be done here involve 
certain changes of attitude upon the 
part of the insurance business. 

An affirmative instead of a nega- 
tive approach is indicated by the in- 
surance industry. The president of 
the American Mutual Insurance Al- 
liance recently stated his opinion that 
the survival of our business depends 
upon the capacity of the business to 
satisfy public needs, and to satisfy 
them so completely and so well that 
elected representatives of its cus- 
tomers are not incessantly groping 
for other approaches. For the long 
pull the business must increase its 
usefulness in meeting public needs. 
With this I agree. We cannot afford 
to let outmoded traditions of our 
business impede our ability to accom- 
modate ourselves to the needs of so- 
ciety. 

We also must recognize that com- 
petition alone will not satisfy these 
needs. Indeed in some instances it 
may stifle a solution. Competition 
thrives on self-interest, whereas some 
of the solutions called for may de- 
mand sacrifice in which all companies 
must be prepared to participate co- 
operatively. Through trade organ- 
izations the exchange of ideas as to 
how the insurance system can func- 


tion efficiently and work coopera- 


tively in the public interest is a neces- 
sity. In the same manner we must 
constantly seek to improve the image 
of insurance to that public. 

It is not enough, however, to im- 
prove the operation of private insur- 
ance, We must be willing to protect 
it and fight for it. Our conviction 
and faith in private insurance must 
be translated into action. Political 
action if you please. For it is in this 
arena that our survival is ultimately 
determined. This means invigorat- 
ing our representative organizations 
that handle these governmental af- 
fairs with broad and substantial sup- 
port. They must be adequately 
equipped to meet the demands im- 
posed by these complex relationships 
with government. They must have 
the depth of support from the in- 
dustry to give weight and power to 
their activity. 

It is not enough that some fight 
these battles and others not. All 
must share the burden in the strug- 
gle for survival. Survival depends on 
more than support for these organ- 
izations, for they are but channels 
through which our industry can 
make itself articulate. The effective- 
ness of their activity will depend in 
large part on the political atmosphere 
in which they are required to operate. 
A political atmosphere opposed to 
private enterprise would nullify the 
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SAVINGS 


Because foot injuries are among ma- 
jor causes of costly industrial acci- 
dents, our safety engineers concen- 
trate on methods of preventing them. 
Protective shoes, loading techniques 
and machine sateguards are among 
many details given intimate atten- 
tion to keep employees healthy and 
working. 


Precision Safety Engineering 
Pays Dividends 


Increased production and lowered 
net costs of insurance are among re- 
sults. It’s a reason Pacific Employers 
Workmen's Compensation policy- 
holders have received more than 
$29,000,000 in dividends! 





PACIFIC EMPLOYERS GROUP 
OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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CALIFORNIA UNION - CALIFORNIA FOOD INDUSTRY 
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efforts of the most effective orgar- 
ization. 

This then brings us to further 
obligations on our part if we are to 
preserve the private system of in- 
surance. It is basic that our repre- 
sentative system of government will 
reflect the attitudes of those who are 
willing to actively participate in it. 
Those who oppose us recognize this 
fundamental principle—if we are to 
survive we can do no less. 

There is no short cut to maintain- 
ing an atmosphere favorable to a 
private enterprise system. It means 
time and effort spent in the demo- 
cratic processes of our government 
by those who, as individuals and as 
representatives of business institu- 
tions, are an important part of the 
economic life of this nation. This 
means more than perfunctory dona- 
tions to one’s party, or voting at 
election time. It means that as lead- 
ers in our business you should main- 
tain personal contact and acquaint- 
ance with legislators, Congressmen 
and other public officials, They are 
shaping the future of our business 
and the future of our country. They 
must be made aware of our personal 
interest. And all of them will be 
glad to hear from you. 

This is not only an obligation we 
owe as a matter of self-interest to 
preserve our institution of insurance, 
It is an obligation we owe and should 
fulfill as enlightened citizens of a 
democracy. Fortunately, under this 
system, we are still in large degree 
masters of our own fate. In that 
light we must consider that any 
failure of our business to survive 
must be considered as our own fail- 
ure. 


THE BIG "I" IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN FEDERATION of In- 
surance Agents and Brokers Associ- 
ation will seek permission from the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents to use the Big “I’’ in Canada, 
W. Ritchie MacCoy of Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, recently re-elected president 
of the CFIA, announced. The Can- 
adian body proposes to place the Big 
“I” within a maple leaf to give it 
a Canadian motif and to promote it 
across the country. 
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Results of our 
“Agents Seminars” 


During 1960, executives of The Atlantic Companies got together with independent agents in all 
parts of the country for a series of informal meetings. They discussed industry problems and goals, 
ideas and “gripes”. We knew these meetings would be stimulating — but we had no concept of the 
number of practical, business-building ideas they would produce. Here are five ideas that our 
Companies, with agents’ help, have already turned into realities... 





COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING PROGRAM: Advertise- 
ments telling the public why to buy insurance 
through independent agents are appearing in 90 
newspapers coast to coast, with agents’ tie-in list- 
ings. Agents pay half the cost of their listings only. 


PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN: The easiest-to-use monthly 
payment plan in the industry, utilizing a novel 
slide-rule calculator, has been made available to 
agents. The cost to the insured (10 month plan) is 
$2.52 per $100 of financed premium. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM: Agents 
now benefit from a newly established “idea mill” 
which meets in Atlantic’s Home Office and Mid- 
west and Pacific Division offices to analyze and 
improve anything from claims service to policy 
forms. 


BUSINESS SAFEGUARD PROGRAM: With the advice 
of agents, a coordinated group of flexible package 
coverages for all types of businesses has been 
designed. “Retailer’s Safeguard” has already 
proved itself in a number of states. 


AVERAGE COMMISSION SYSTEM: Eligible agents can 
take advantage of a new system which saves time 
and money in their office and in ours. 


a 


Because of the success of these seminars, we will be inviting more of our agents to sit down with 
us for straight-from-the-shoulder talks in the months ahead. We hope that you will be willing to 
spare the time. Meanwhile, our sincere thanks for your past cooperation. 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL « CENTENNIAL 
28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast ° Home Office: 45 Wall Street, New York 5 
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rate — 


— changes 


W.C. RATE REDUCTION 


FOLLOWING A PUBLIC hearing held 
September 27, the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department approved an av- 
erage decrease of 1.8% in workmen’s 
compensation rates effective Novem- 
ber 1. By industry group the de- 
creases average 2.1% for manufac- 
turing risks, 3.8% for contracting 
risks and 0.4% for all others. The 
changes reflect the recently enacted 
increased benefits as well as favor- 
able experience. 


FIRE RATE REVISIONS 


ADJUSTMENTS IN FIRE insurance 
rates on one, two, three and four 
family private dwellings filed by the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization became effective in that 
state September 18. The net effect 
of the changes will be an increase of 
approximately 0.5% in the rates. A 
number of changes in the manual 


rules were also made, some of which 
were simply editorial in nature. 


LIABILITY REVISIONS 


REVISED BODILY INJURY rates for 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ lia- 
bility insurance for residences and 
for elevator liability insurance filed 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the Mutual Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau became effec- 
tive October 11 in New York. The 
O.L. & T. rate changes result in 
average increases of 19.7% for New 
York City and 32.2% for the balance 
of the state, or an average statewide 
increase of 28%. Elevator interlock 
and contact discounts for elevator 
insurance are eliminated in New 
York State. Bodily injury rates have 
been adjusted to reflect this rule 
change, and in addition, bodily in- 
jury rates are revised in the New 
York City territory on the basis of 
experience. These rate revisions re- 
sult in an average increase of 5%. 
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SCHOOL LIABILITY RATES 


INCREASES RANGING FROM 100% to 
700% in bodily injury liability rates 
for schools, filed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
were approved in Oregon effective 
September 15. The increases result 
from an Oregon Supreme Court de- 
cision which stripped schools of the 
state of their governmental immunity 
from lawsuit, to the extent that they 
have liability insurance. The de- 
cision, the Bureau notes, means that 
a school can only be held liable for 
bodily injury damages up to the 
amount of insurance coverage it car- 
ries. While the language of the de- 
cision raises the question of whether 
a school might invite bodily injury 
suits by purchasing insurance, the 
Bureau feels that few schools would 
want to risk going without such pro- 
tection since laws are always subject 
to judicial interpretation. 
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pensions, etc., disbursed as to the 
speciaity companies, the direct 
writers, and the conventional insur- 
ance companies. 

220 pps.; $22.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York City 
38, and obtainable from the home 
office or from any of the company’s 
branch offices. 


Practical Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance, by J. Edward Hedges and 
Walter Williams 


A popular insurance text which, 
with its heavy emphasis on the prac- 
tical, has helped to introduce to the 
business many now successful men 
and women, has been completely re- 
written for this seventh edition. 
Besides offering a complete revision 
and updating of the previous edi- 
tions, this new book contains two 
additional chapters—one dealing 
with modern multiple peril con- 
tracts, and one on the subject of 
health insurance. 

$6.50 per copy. Published by the 
National Underwriter Company, 
420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 
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TOWARD 


ROLAND H. LANGE 
Assistant to the 
President, and Vice President 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


HE SUCCESSFUL LEADER of the 
"esas it is quite generally 
conceded, will require qualities of 
aggressiveness if he is to keep pace 
with the increasingly competitive 
trends apparent in all business. In 
the physical sciences, there is little 
question that more progress has 
been made in the last ten years than 
in our entire scientific history. The 
rate of change in our economy has 
accelerated so tremendously that 
virtually all business is affected by 
it, either directly or indirectly. For 
example, the products which our 
industry produces have in them- 
selves contributed profoundly to the 
changes and operations of American 
industry. The kind of aggressive- 
ness I have in mind is not the “foot 
in the door” variety but, rather, has 
to do with courageous planning, 
open-mindedness in meeting present 
problems and exploring new op- 
portunities as the current perform- 
ance levels alter from day to day. 


Special Qualities 


Beyond the requirements of keep- 
ing pace with a dynamic world, the 
executive of today and tomorrow 
will need to possess special qualities 
as a co-ordinator and leader. His 
success will lie with people rather 
than things and with human rela- 
tions rather than technical mastery. 
Ability to establish productive team- 
work and to encourage co-operation 
and good relationships will be of 
primary importance. 

A third quality, but of first im- 
portance, is the acquisition of wis- 
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dom. All the training in the world 
is but a prelude to the exercise of 
good judgment or proper perspec- 
tive or correct evaluation—call it 
whatever you will—but it adds up to 
wisdom in action. Business is above 
all else unpredictable and the man 
at the top must have both depth 
and breadth in his thinking. 

Here, then, we have a brief pro- 
file of the successful business leader 
of today. It is safe to say that those 
who possess such characteristics 
plus the necessary experience and 
knowledge of their particular busi- 
ness will find a prominent and re- 
warding place in this era of per- 
sonnel shortage. What are the traits 
which we can purposely pursue in 
order that mental aggressiveness, 
workability with people and wisdom 
may hopefully follow? 


Purpose 


First of all, I would suggest the 
importance of purpose. One com- 
mon golden thread runs through the 
lives of great men. They are men 
with a clear purpose in life. Ben 
Franklin, at the age of twenty, 
wrote: “To apply myself indus- 
triously to whatever business I take 
in hand and not divert myself, for 
industry and patience will bring 
its rewards.” And all through a 
long and illustrious career his 
awareness of purpose brought forth 
the varied and multitude of con- 
tributions he made to his fellow man. 
The complexities of human exist- 
ence today make harmonious growth 
of the individual immensely difficult. 
The situations and selections a 
man must face—academic pressures, 
requirements of military service, 
apprenticeship in a competitive 
world—these and many more de- 


mand physical and mental adjust- 
ments that often leave their effect 
on a man’s personality. Without a 
wisely chosen and clearly conceived 
purpose, scarcely anyone today can 
save his course of development from 
being diverted into petty directions. 
With purpose, the man of even 
mediocre natural talent can over- 
come his deficits and reach his goals. 
As a corollary, purpose will de- 
velop courage and resolution and 
optimism. In the turbulent events 
of the day, we are too apt to be- 
come, in the words of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, “afraid of truth, afraid 
of fortune, afraid of death and afraid 
of each other.” We wish rather 
desperately at times that there could 
be a respite or a return to some 
status quo. But we know in our 
hearts that such things are not to be; 
we cannot go backward and we can- 
not stand still. We must, with 
Franklin, focus our attention upon 
the future which is all we have. 


Worthiness of Mission 


A second motivation is in the 
worthiness or the mission of one’s 
work, Calvin Coolidge once said, 
“No enterprise can exist for itself 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Growth—Continued 


alone. It ministers to some great 
need, it performs some great serv- 
ice, not for itself but for others; or, 
failing therein, it ceases to be profit- 
able and ceases to exist.” Today’s 
world has brought about an inter- 
dependence which permits most of 
us, whatever our work, to feel that 
we are contributing to someone’s 
happiness, security, well-being, 
health, etc. Life must have a pur- 
pose and a meaning for each of us 
and since, for the individual, the 
job is the center of life, its values 
must be in harmony with the rest 
of his life if he is to be able to enjoy 
the deep and inner satisfactions that 
come from serving others. 

In the insurance business we are 
singularly fortunate in that regard. 
The product we sell fills a vital pub- 
lic need of providing security and 
protection. It is one of the great 
contributing factors to a sense of 
well being, a way of life which per- 
mits full enjoyment of daily pursuits 
because concern for the transferable 
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hazards has been removed from the 
shoulders of the individual. Its in- 
dispensability to the prosperity and 
stability of our nation is acknowl- 
edged. The business of insurance 
has a character of humanitarianism, 
of high integrity and worth—one 
which has been painstakingly estab- 
lished over a century and a half. 

Another consideration in the quest 
for ingredients of successful leader- 
ship is originality or creativity. 
looking back over the last decades, 
it is not difficult to recognize the 
powerful forces which have been at 
work leading to a decline in initia- 
tive. The accent on social and eco- 
nomic security is not entirely un- 
worthy, bringing, as it generally has, 
a better and more comfortable world 
for more people. Concomitant with 
such progress, however, we need be 
certain that we do not stifle or lose 
the individual creativity upon which 
we depend so much for new ideas 
and progress and which has been 
the hallmark of our American eco- 
nomic success. If we are to resist 
this erosion, we must take certain 
definite steps. One I would offer 
is the elimination of fear of criticism 
—mind you, not the elimination of 
criticism itself, but the fear of it. 
Democratic executive leadership is 
required which will be conducive to 
a climate in which everyone may 
think broadly and speak freely. Few 
men are insensitive—and the most 
enthusiastic, visionary and creative 
are likely to be the most sensitive 
to the presence or absence of such 
an atmosphere of well-earned free- 
dom. Creativity requires the sup- 
pression of biased or conditioned 
thinking—and depends on mutual 
confidence which has been merited 
by performance. It is not merely 
free, visionary thinking. It requires 
long and diligent preparation and 
knowledge, so that the mind is filled 
with material vital to the recognition 
of solutions to problems. A fine bal- 
ance must be struck between practi- 
cal day-to-day efficiency and long- 
range potentialities. 

Specialization does not or should 
not be a restriction in development 
and growth. While it is true that 
specialization narrows the area of 
responsibility and scope of the in- 
dividual, it does not necessarily les- 
sen the depth of his authority nor 
does it limit his creativity within 


his field. That remains up to the 
competence of the individual. Spe- 
cialization offers many satisfactions 
and opportunities of being in a work 
that is enjoyable and which can be 
explored to the full. Many an ad- 
ministrative officer concerned with 
everything from the price of hearts 
of lettuce in the cafeteria to stock- 
holders’ relationships envies at times 
the privilege specialists enjoy of per- 
forming the complete and perfect 
job—and, may I add, depend on 
them so to do. 

Now, having said all this in de- 
fense of creativity and the impor- 
tance of it as a part of a successful 
personality, it must be said that 
proper control is ever the cardinal 
requirement for specialization, dele- 
gation or decentralization. Without 
such control there can be no free- 
dom, Without it, administrative of- 
ficers could not give the delegations 
which they do. It should not be 
mistaken by the supervised nor 
misused by the one who wields it if it 
is to be successful for both—and for 
the organization. 

If you feel harassed because you 
as a creative person are required to 
conform, relax—today’s business or- 
ganization requires it. There is less 
and less room for the erratic genius 
of olden days. The responsibility is 
too great today for anyone to take an 
uncontrolled risk with stockholders’ 
funds, the well being of employees, 
and the needs of the public. In a 
sizable organization, conformity, 
co-operation and liaison seem to me 
to be inevitable and necessary to 
orderly success, But conformity does 
not mean apathy and lethargy. It 
can still be dynamic. 


Communications 


In our initial description of the 
properly equipped individual, we 
spoke of his capacities in the human 
relations field, of his abilities to work 
with people and his compatibility in 
team play. All of these suggest the 
importance of communications, The 
word has had a real working over 
in recent years but the act remains 
as one of the most difficult and chal- 
lenging problems confronting all of 
us who would work effectively with 
others. Volumes have been written 
on the subject, but a few simple facts 
stand out. 
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Communication is by no means 
a one-way street. True communica- 
tion involves a mutuality. In this 
educated world it is an indictment of 
all of us that perhaps the biggest 
block to personal communication is 
man’s inability to listen intelligently, 
understandingly and_ skillfully to 
others. For example, those of us 
who deal with various professions 
and interests within our own com- 
pany or industry quickly find that 
there is a tendency for each to speak 
and think in a language of his own. 
In our insurance business, the words 
of the underwriter, the adjuster, the 
accountant, the investor, the pro- 
ducer, all have their own jargon and 
their views and ends. The same 
word assumes different meanings or 
values. This is a natural develop- 
ment brought about by specialized 
education and experience as well as 
motivation differences and is not 
to be criticised as such. It follows, 
however, that if we are to bring to 
bear on common goals the full force 
of all the segments within an or- 
ganization, a common communica- 
tion and understanding must be 
found. 


Additionally, there must be proper 
communication within the individ- 
ual. By that I mean a disciplining of 
the thinking processes so that know]- 
edge is interpreted in terms of ap- 
plication to the work which is to 
be accomplished-—undisturbed by 
unfair prejudice or unbalanced senti- 
ment. A balance is needed to retain 
the truth of the matter and yet in- 
clude the warmth, humaneness and 
understanding required in every de- 
cision. This business of balance is 
often not acquired easily. For most 
of us, it requires education and con- 
templation beyond the eight-hour 
working day. A well-rounded man, 
for instance, should be conversant 
with everything from the symphony 
to the comic book. Only when all 
this is achieved can the individual 
communicate effectively with others. 

Proper communication requires, 
beyond the adept usage of words, an 
understanding and sympathetic re- 
lationship with others and a knowl- 
edge of the attitudes and conditions 
which have a bearing on them. 

I have attempted merely to intro- 
duce here some old friends in the 
art of self-development. Others 
await in the wings—the need for a 
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Your NAIIA memioer fis a solid Citizen 


The typical NAIIA member is vital 
to his community and his com- 
munity is vital to him. He takes 
an active part in the affairs of his 
surroundings and as a result has a 
reputation of dependability and 
reliability. Not for him the ever- 
changing panorama of towns, cities 
and neighborhoods. Rather— 
mostly—he has grown up with his 
neighbors and knows them best— 
for he knows them long and well. 


To become an NAIIA member, the 
applicant must have acquired at 
least five years adjusting experi- 
ence; and operated at least three 
years in the community he serves 
After admission to membership, 
he’s aware that ‘watchdog’ com- 
mittees enforce a strict code of 
ethics and statement of principles. 
An NAIIA member is no “9 to 5” 
adjuster, he works for his industry 
24 hours a day. 


Directory of Member Firms in 1057 offices is yours upon request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 


175 W. JACKSON . 


CHICAGO 4 * HArrison 7-7965 





truly educated peron to make a life- 
time investment of perpetual effort 
in broadening his knowledge—the 
unselfish giving of one’s self beyond 
the mere requirements—a deep- 
seated ethical philosophy which rec- 
ognizes the right thing to do and 
does it instinctively and naturally 
under all circumstances. 


With all these strivings and reach- 
ings goes a responsibility—a respon- 


sibility to the public, the customers, 
the owners of the business, the gov- 
ernment of our country and the 
people with whom we are associated 
in our enterprise. And with that 
responsibility will often come some 
of that to which Elbert Hubbard 
referred when he said : “God will not 
look you over for medals, degrees 
or diplomas, but for scars.” This, 
too, is an important contribution 
towards individual growth. 
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Have Dreams 


I ANSWERED AN AD for a salesman, 
not because I wanted or needed a 
job, since, as you know, I have a 
job. I answered it because some- 
thing it said intrigued me. After 
giving the usual specifications and 
pinpointing the kind of man sought, 
the ad said : “He must be a dreamer.” 

And that phrase “must be a 
dreamer,” caused me to write my 
very best letter of application, be- 
cause it was imperative that I talk 
to an advertiser audacious enough to 
ask for a salesman who could dream. 

He turned out to be, as I sus- 
pected he would, a very intelligent 
executive, one not afraid to think 
along his own courses and come to 
his own conclusions. 

“Why,” I asked him, “do you 
want a salesman who is a dreamer ?” 

“For two reasons. First, he will 
have imagination, and that is a price- 
less quality in finding prospects.” 

“T see.” 

“Second, if he is a dreamer he will 
have expensive tastes, and will work 
hard to satisfy them.” 

“Then you think dreams are ex- 
pensive?” I asked. 

“What in a man’s life is more ex- 
pensive?” he countered. 

“You tell me,” I said, passing on 
the stick to him. 

“A man’s dreams take him on 
cruises, put him in expensive auto- 
mobiles, and cause him to belong to 
expensive clubs and now and then 
cultivate expensive friends,” he ex- 
plained. “A clod won’t regard these 
things as important, so he won't 
work to get them.” 

Everything was becoming clear to 
me now and I was seeing eye to eye 
with the man who demanded a sales- 
man who could dream. 

As a parting shot he sent this 
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after me: “Remember what Marcus 
Aurelius said about dreams? He 
said : ‘And we must have dreams else 
our temples fall into the dust.’ I 
don’t want salesmen whose temples 
fall into the dust. The only place I 
want dust on my salesmen is on their 
shoes, from making calls. And when 
I get a dreamer salesman I know 
that’s where it will be.” 


Learn How to Play 


A FEW YEARS AGO they were telling 
and retelling the story of a noted. in- 
surance salesman in New York City 
who had died at 40 from overwork 
as a salesman. 

One of the tributes paid him was 
that “he would get up out of a sick- 
bed to call on a prospect.” 

I don’t know how you felt about 
it, but that to me is one of the stupid- 
est tributes you can pay a man. I 
hold second to no man in recom- 
mending work for selling success, 
but where a man works so hard he 
commits work suicide at 40, it’s time 
to re-evaluate our goals. 

So, let’s. 

First, you need to take care of 
your health, so that you can serve 
your customers for a longer time 





than if you neglected it or prema- 
turely bumped off. 

Second, if you want to be interest- 
ing always, you need to learn how to 
play, which is a natural sequel to 
the first suggestion, that you take 
care of yourself. 

Do you see how both these quali- 
ties are going to add cubits to your 
stature as a salesman? 

Maybe you will have to make your- 
self do something, learn something 
new. All right. Make yourself. 
That’s what you are here for, you 
know, to make yourself be the best 
possible self you can. 


Plan More, Sell More 


A YOUNG SALESMAN Catapulted to 
the presidency of his firm a few 
years ago on a very simple pogo 
stick. He always had a new plan to 
sell his goods. The plans were 
seldom, if ever, original. They were 
never startling. But they worked. 
And he became a president at a 
whopping salary, a job he still 
holds. 

His specialty was combination 
deals. He would sell his product in 
connection with a noncompeting pro- 
duct as a deal. Dealers liked it; it 
doubled volume with no more effort. 
The noncompeting manufacturer 
liked it. His firm liked it. And so 
did the customer. 

What’s to keep you from becom- 
ing a sales planner? The merchan- 
dise is there, the ideas are all around 
you like tunes in radio and TV 
channels overhead ; and all you have 
to do to take advantage of them is 
send your imagination cruising in 
space like a satellite, and latch onto 
those that will do you some good. 

In other words, Think, Think, 
Think. 
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TRAINING FIELDMEN 


R. L. PHILLIPS 
Agency Secretary 
The Shelby Mutual Insurance 
Company 


IELDMEN ARE THE biggest single 
| pee of an insurance company’s 
money!” That statement was made 
at the 1956 convention of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Under- 
writers, and it triggered many more 
stinging criticisms of American 
Agency System fieldmen. In fact, 
we are still reading agents’ deroga- 
tory comments on the subject in the 
trade papers. One of the insurance 
journals even conducted a survey 
directed to agents asking about the 
services of special agents. The re- 
sults of that poll are interesting. 

When asked “What sort of assist- 
ance are you given by these spe- 
cials?” thirty-nine per cent replied 
none or little. When asked “Do these 
company men curtail your own out- 
side activities?” thirty-six per cent 
answered yes. Fifty-six per cent 
answered yes to the question “Could 
you get your answers as well by 
phoning or writing the company’s 
home or branch office?” and when 
asked, “If a company dropped most 
calls by specials, and your other 
companies did not, would it hurt 
the production of that particular 
company?” fifty-four per cent an- 
swered no. Not exactly complimen- 
tary, is it? 


Something Deeper 


We could probably dismiss all the 
foregoing as the work of agents who 
had more time to write letters than 
to produce business, and to men 
who are supervising many excep- 
tionally bright and capable men, 
their criticism seems unfair and un- 
founded. 

In this case, perhaps what ap- 
pears to be unjust criticism is symp- 
tomatic of something deeper than 
sporadic company and agency fric- 
tion. Assuming that where there is 
smoke there is fire, maybe there are 
some shortcomings in certain field- 
men. After all, there are a lot of 
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new and relatively inexperienced 
men on the job these days, and 
changes have come so thick and fast 
that even experienced and capable 
men find themselves hard-pressed 
to keep abreast of developments. As 
a matter of fact, the very speed and 
frequency with which changes have 
occurred in the last five years have 
left some excellent fieldmen of an 
earlier period dazed and stumbling. 
New fieldmen have been bewildered 
by the complex task of learning 
which confronts them with the addi- 
tion of new policies, manuals and 
forms to an already bulging portfolio 
of multiple lines. Isn’t it apparent, 
if we think about it, that the chang- 
ing conditions in the business have 
produced a need for changes in the 
training of fieldmen ? 


New Training Methods 


This doesn’t mean that we have to 
upset present effective training 
methods, but it does mean that we 
should add to our time-proven train- 
ing programs new devices or meth- 
ods which we feel are necessary in 
preparing fieldmen for work in a 
changed agency atmosphere. 

The training of fieldmen should 
probably be divided into three cate- 
gories: 1—the training of inexperi- 
enced recruits, 2—the training of 
experienced men hired from other 
companies and 3—the training of 
seasoned veterans. 

Recruit training is most satisfac- 
torily handled by our company by 
placing the fieldmen-to-be in various 
home office underwriting depart- 
ments for extended periods of time. 
In fact, our best training has been 
accomplished where we had a full 
year to send our men through the 
various underwriting departments, 
the accounting department, agency 
department and even the data proc- 
essing department. In addition, 
these men spend some time with one 
of our senior fieldmen who works 
out of the home office. We also try 
to give these men the opportunity 
to spend time with our local claims 


men working claims in the field. 
We feel that this diversified ap- 
proach gives the neophyte fieldman 
an over-all view of the company op- 
eration which contributes to his un- 
derstanding of the business. 

Since many youngsters get 
through high school and even college 
with little preparation for platform 
speaking and communicating ideas, 
we also encourage our fieldmen can- 
didates to participate in the Dale 
Carnegie basic course. We con- 
tribute $75.00 of the total cost of 
$115.00, and we feel that this is 
money well spent. In the first place, 
we are starting out with better than 
average individuals so we expect 
and get some particularly gratifying 
results. Aside from the improve- 
ment in speaking abilities, we have 
noted a distinct improvement in the 
ability to deal effectively and pleas- 
antly with agents and home office 
people. 

The training of an experienced 
man who comes to us from another 
company consists mainly of home 
office indoctrination. We _ usually 
ask the man what areas he feels will 
need the most attention, and em- 
phasis is put on the subjects which 
he selects. We also encourage these 
transfers to participate in the CPCU 
program. As a matter of fact, we 
reimburse a man for his expenses 
incurred in connection with prepar- 
ing for each part of the CPCU cur- 
riculum so long as he takes the 
examination for that part. While 
we would like to see all of our men 
pass the examinations, we recognize 
that preparation for and taking of 
the exam in itself is highly bene- 
ficial. 


Education 


The seasoned veterans in our 
force are encouraged to continue 
their insurance training, but with 
one exception we have not had any 
mandatory prescribed courses. Upon 
entering the fire business in 1955, 
we did insist upen completion of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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National Underwriters correspond- 
ence course on property insurance. 
At our annual meeting of fieldmen, 
we try to treat subjects of current 
interest, particularly when major 
changes in policies, etc. are involved. 
This too serves as something of a 
continuous training job, 

Some of our men have pursued 
the CPCU study, and we have en- 
couraged this participation by pay- 
ing the entire cost, as was men- 
tioned earlier. It seems that men 
who are involved with field work 
day in and day out find it difficult 
to bear down and concentrate in- 
tensively in the evenings, particu- 
larly those who are forty or fifty 
years old and are unaccustomed to 
long periods of study. However, 
about fifty per cent of our veteran 
fieldmen have completed the Dale 
Carnegie basic course, and surpris- 
ingly, many of them were the older 
members of our force. 
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Monthly Sales Guide 


For about two years, we edited 


* 
‘eee ee eee eee eS] SS a a monthly listing of sales ideas and 
suggestions for fieldmen to use in 
calling on agents. Actually, the 
original thoughts were prepared and 





developed by a committee of six 
special agents each of whom was 
responsible for two of these agency 
discussion guides. The final editing 
and printing was done by the home 
office. Some remarkably good and 
workable suggestions and ideas were 
generated in this fashion, and we 
think that it gave each of our men 
a wide range of worthwhile topics 
of conversation to use in making 
agency contacts. Although we have 
discontinued it for a while, we plan 
to rejuvenate this item since it helps 
both the originators of the ideas and 
the rest of the field force who re- 
ceive the product of their efforts. 
In addition to what we have al- 
ready mentioned, there are a few 
items which we provide to our field- 
men which should be properly con- 
sidered under the category of train- 
ing. For example, we see to it that 
each fieldman receives two insur- 
ance periodicals, feeling that keeping 
abreast of and disseminating insur- 
ance news is part of a fieldman’s 
job. We also provide FC & S bul- 
letins, The Mutual Loss Research 
(Continued on page 86) 
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NATIONAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANIES 
GONE FISSION... AT SHIPPINGPORT 


From the very first, National Union has been a prin- 
cipal participant in the insurance program required 
to cover the world’s first full-scale atomic power plant 
devoted exclusively to civilian needs. Located at 
Shippingport, Pennsylvania, the plant is operated by 
Duquesne Light Company, for whom a special manu- 
script cover policy was developed to suit the needs 


and special qualifications required for this completely 
new concept in public utility power. 

Many of the special personnel ... much of the 
competent underwriting advice was supplied by 
National Union. This program was developed and 
written by an Independent Agent, typical of those 
representing National Union Insurance Companies. 


National Union Insurance Companies 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Casualty - Fire - Inland Marine - Ocean Marine 
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Bureau question and answer service, 
and several other miscellaneous pub- 
lications such as Rough Notes’ 
“Coverages Applicable” and “Sur- 
vey of Personal Selling.” 

Now what are some of the things 
we might do to improve the training 
methods of our respective com- 
panies? First of all, we should 
recognize that most fieldmen are 
only superficially acquainted with 
the workings of an agency. Unless 
the fieldman has had an agency 
background, he is inclined to think 
of an agency operation only with 
regard to his own company’s place 
in that agency. We would suggest 
that part of the home office training 
which is given the aspiring fieldmen 
be spent in a local agency which 
represents your company. This 
would provide an opportunity to see 
how an agency functions, how claims 
are reported and handled, how sur- 
veys are prepared (we hope), and 
how face-to-face soliciting is done. 
It is just conceivable that in a 
month’s time spent in an agency our 


neophyte might get the opportunity 
to see good and bad examples of 
fieldmen in action and to form some 
conclusions about what agents like 
and dislike in that area. 

It seems to us that an opportunity 
to become closely associated with an 
agency would serve two purposes. 
It would make the student aware of 
and sympathetic to some of the 
problems which plague agencies, 
such as control of expense items. At 
the same time it would equip him 
with enough knowledge of agency 
operation to know when an agent is 
“trying to pull the wool over his 
eyes.” 

Although fieldmen are supposed 
to be salesmen or rather sales man- 
agers, we give them very little for- 
mal training in that direction. It 
seems that they are assumed to be 
possessed of considerable natural 
sales ability or else they are ex- 
pected to develop it on their own. 
It occurs to us that training and edu- 
cation in this field is almost as im- 
portant as the technical area of the 
business. Remembering that “the 
fieldman is the company” as the trite 
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old saying goes, we ought to make 
certain that such an important rep- 
resentative does an exceptional job 
of promoting our interests. We 
should probably start out gradually 
providing our men with small, easily 
read brochures on salesmanship and 
then graduate into some full size 
inspirational type books on selling 
and finally we ought to make sales 
per se a part of our program at 
regional or home office meetings. 
This throws the responsibility back 
where it rightly belongs, and that 
is right in our laps. 


INSURANCE CAREERS 


THE FIFTH REVISED edition of “A 
Career for You in Insurance,” points 
out that the growth of the industry 
has created more jobs for qualified 
personnel and describes the various 
positions, possibility for advance- 
ment, and qualities needed for suc- 
cess in each. Available from the In- 
surance Information Institute, 60 
John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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PART | INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


QUESTION VII 


Explain the following differences be- 
tween life insurance and property in- 
surance more completely and give 
reasons for the difference in each 
case. 

(a) Life insurance contracts are 
generally long-term contracts ; prop- 
erty insurance contracts are usually 
short term contracts. 

(b) Life insurance contracts contain 
provisions for settlement in other 
than a single cash payment at the 
election of the insured or beneficiary ; 
property insurance contracts contain 
provisions for settlement in other 
than a cash sum equal to the amount 
of the loss at the option of the in- 
surer. 

(c) Life insurance contracts do not 
permit cancellation by the insurer 
but provide options exercisable by 
the insured if he wishes to discon- 
tinue his contract; property insur- 
ance contracts generally provide for 
cancellation by either insurer or in- 
sured and stipulate the financial set- 
tlement that shall be made in either 
case. 


Answer 


(a) The need for life insurance 
exists over long periods of time, 
frequently for one’s entire lifetime. 
The chance of death increases more 
and more rapidly as age increases. 
If the insurance were written, as in 
property insurance, in short term 
contracts, the premium would in- 
crease with each renewal and would 
ultimately become prohibitive. With 
long term contracts, designed to 
provide both protection and savings, 
at a level premium, the level pre- 
mium can be determined with a high 
degree of accuracy because, unlike 
many property hazards, the chance 
of death at a given age does not 
fluctuate greatly from year to year. 
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The event insured against can only 
happen once, but ultimately it is 
certain. The savings included in a 
level premium plan provide for this 
ultimate certainty of death. 

In property insurance, loss pay- 

ments do not occur on every con- 
tract, experience fluctuates consider- 
ably, the need for protection 
disappears when the house or car is 
sold, the perils and hazards change 
continually, so that it is necessary to 
review exposures and revise the pric- 
ing mechanism periodically. Instead 
of losses being fixed as in life insur- 
ance, in property and liability insur- 
ance they are subject to negotiation 
or to court awards. The element of 
catastrophe is possible in property 
insurance, yet practically unknown 
in life insurance today ; and property 
insurance has its loss experience 
varied in the “plush and the lean” 
years. 
(b) Life insurance pays, other than 
in cash, by income for life of bene- 
ficiary, or income of a fixed amount 
until the proceeds and interest are 
exhausted, or income for an agreed 
period of time, or interest for a pe- 
riod of time followed by a lump sum. 
These variants are designed to adapt 
the performance of the contract to 
the needs of the beneficiary. Inas- 
much as the life contract is a valued 
policy and there is a minimum of 
moral hazard as far as the benefi- 
ciary is concerned, the use of the 
optional settlements at election of in- 
sured or beneficiary is most practi- 
cable. The insurer may also benefit 
through settlement other than in a 
lump sum as funds are retained in 
the business. 

In property insurance the con- 
tract is primarily one of indemnity, 
in many instances moral hazard is 
extremely important with respect to 
the insured (who is also usually the 
beneficiary). In order to preserve 
the principle of indemnity, the con- 


tract in most instances responds for 
actual cash value, with option by the 
insurer to repair, replace, or rebuild 
with material of like kind and qual- 
ity, or to take over damaged prop- 
erty at an agreed value. This con- 
trols moral hazard, and merely puts 
the insured (beneficiary) in the same 
financial position as he was before 
the loss occurred. 

(c) Cancellation by the life insurer 
(after the expiration of the usual 
contestable period), which could do 
grave injustice to the policyholder 
and beneficiary, would discourage 
him from buying the contract, for 
a change in the risk, either physical 
or moral, could cause the company 
to withdraw the promised long-term 
protection of the policy. By permit- 
ting the insured to discontinue, by 
lapse of premium payments, sur- 
render for cash value or paid up 
extended term or fractional insur- 
ance, the insurer provides an equi- 
table “out” that does not prejudice 
the interests of the customer in his 
savings in the policy nor discourage 
prospective purchasers. Inasmuch as 
the life policy is normally not incon- 
testable at inception or for a limited 
period (usually two years), the com- 
pany has its fair chance to appraise 
the quality of the risk, but the in- 
sured is not thereby harmed. 

On the other hand, property in- 
surance contracts may be cancelled 
by the insurer or insured. While no 
reason need be given, the insurer 
must reserve the right to cancel be- 
cause the risk may change through 
fault of the insured or otherwise. 
The insured is entitled to advance 
notice of cancellation so that he can 
replace the insurance. The insurer 
must refund the pro rata unearned 
premium for the unexpired term. 
The insured may cancel at any time 
by giving notice to the insurer. In 
this case, the insurer may retain the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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When you're traveling with your 
family, there is no better place to stay 
than an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12. 
Rates are moderate. Parking in most 
locations is free. Comfortable, air- 
conditioned rooms, with television... 
good food...friendly, personal atten- 
tion...convenient locations: every- 
thing to make your stay with Albert 
Pick memorable. 


For immediate 
reservations in any 

city, call your nearest 
Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lll. 
Birmingham, Ala. e Pick-Bankhead 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago, lil. Pick-Congress 
Cincinnati, O. Pick-Fountain Square 
Cleveland, O. Pick-Carter 
Colo. Springs, Colo. Albert Pick Motel 
Columbus, O. Pick-Fort Hayes 
Columbus, O. N de Inn 
Detroit, Mich, Pick-Fort Shelby 
€ast Lansing, Mich. Pick Motor Hotel 
Evanston, Ill. Pick-Georgian 
Flint, Mich. Pick-Durant 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Hotella 
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Huntsville, Ala. 
Miami Beach, Fla. e« 
Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Pick-Nicollet 
Mobile, Ala. @ Albert Pick Motel 
Montgomery, Ala. @ Albert Pick Motel 
Nashville, Tenn. ¢« 
Natchez, Miss. e 
New York, N.Y. « 
Pittsburgh, Pa. e« 
Portsmouth, Va. « 
Rockford, Ill. « 
St. Levis, Mo. « 
St. Louis, Mo. « 
South Bend, Ind. « 
Terre Haute, ind. « 
Toledo, O. « 
Topeka, Kan. « 
Washington, D.C. e« 
Youngstown, O. « 


Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Belmont Plaza 
Pick-Roosevelt 
Holiday Inn Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Mote! 
Pick-Mark Twain 
Pick-Oliver 
Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Fort Meigs 
Pick-Kansan 
Pick-Lee House 
Pick-Ohio 


Operated in the tradition of over a century of 
hospitality by the Albert Pick family 
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short rate for the expired time and 
must refund to the insured the ex- 
cess of the premium paid over this 
short rate. 


QUESTION VIII 


(a & b) The Commercial Property 
Floater Policy is one of the recently 
developed property insurance forms 
designed to provide coverage for 
commercial risks somewhat compa- 
rable to that provided earlier for 
household contents and industrial 
property. After some experience 
with this coverage for commercial 
risks, suggestions for possible im- 
provement have been made. 

1. What types of property are in- 
cluded in the Commercial Property 
Floater coverage and what types are 
excluded ? 

2. What peril or perils are covered 
and what causes of loss are ex- 
cluded ? 

3. One suggestion is that “as an 
option to full coverage, provision 
should be made for one deductible 
for all perils and coverages.” How 
would the proponents of this sug- 
gestion explain the difference it 
would make in the coverage and how 
would they justify the suggestion? 
Explain. 

(c) The “A” Insurance Agency has 
obtained an Office Burglary and 
Robbery Policy in the amount of 
$1000. The policy includes six dis- 
tinct coverages (somewhat similar 
to those of the Storekeepers’ Bur- 
glary and Robbery Policy). Describe 
these coverages and discuss briefly 
their applicability to a general in- 
surance agency. 


Answer 


(a & b) 1. The Commercial Prop- 
erty Floater Policy provides (for eli- 
gible insureds) coverage on mer- 
cantile stock in trade of a retailer or 
wholesaler, usually at scheduled lo- 
cations and elsewhere and including 
transit. Coverage optionally is avail- 
able for furniture, fixtures, improve- 
ments and betterment. Excluded 
property falls into two categories: 
that more properly insured under 
other contracts, for example, build- 
ings, automobiles, aircraft, money 
and securities, watercraft afloat ; and 
that which is subject to unusual haz- 


ards, for example, overseas ship- 
ments, shipments to or from Alaska, 
property on installment or condi- 
tional sale after delivery to the 
customer, etc. Ineligible insureds in- 
clude factories, farms, hotels, thea- 
ters, petroleum properties, utilities, 
restaurants, florists, and those which 
are predominantly bailee, installa- 
tion, service, or repair risks. 

2. The Commercial Property form is 
“all risk.” Excluded perils are those 
of a catastrophic nature (war, nu- 
clear explosion or contamination, 
flood or earthquake except in 
transit) ; those within control of the 
insured (mysterious disappearance, 
inventory shortage, infidelity, fraud- 
ulent trick, freezing, marring and 
and scratching, etc.) and the “inevi- 
tables” of most inland marine pol- 
icies (moths, vermin, inherent vice, 
wear and tear, depreciation as well 
as delay, loss of market, business in- 
terruption or other consequential 
loss). 


The perils usually thought of in 
connection with the Commercial 
Property Floater are fire, extended 
coverage, sprinkler leakage, water 
damage, burglary, transportation, 
but it should be noted that the policy 
is actually an “all risks of physical 
loss” form. 


3. The $50 deductible is mandatory, 
cannot be waived or changed in 
amount; it does not apply to the 
perils of fire, extended coverage (ex- 
cept windstorm and hail), vandalism 
and malicious mischief, sprinkler 
leakage, burglary, or to property in 
transit by carrier or other bailee, or 
to collision upset, or overturn. As 
currently written this can cause con- 
fusion to buyers of insurance. To 
the market one deductible applicable 
to all perils with option to select the 
amount and with appropriate modi- 
fication of premium would have 
strong appeal. All losses would be 
covered in the same manner. Rates 
could be lower for insureds able to 
handle a substantial deductible and 
the cost to insurers of handling small 
and sometimes questionable losses 
would be eliminated. In exchange, 
it might then prove practicable 
to broaden the coverage by cutting 
out some of the present exclusions 
or limitations. 

(c) The Office Burglary and Rob- 
bery Policy is a package contract de- 
signed for the business or profes- 
sional office exposure rather than 








retail or wholesale merchandising, 
cleaning, processing, storage or dis- 
tribution for which other burglary 
contracts are better fitted. Instead 
of stock coverage, the Office Bur- 
glary Policy has theft from premises 
coverage on office furniture, fixtures, 
equipment, instruments, supplies, 
rugs, pictures, paintings, trophies, 
draperies, etc. Other insuring 
agreements cover robbery within 
premises, robbery outside premises 
(messenger coverage), safe bur- 
glary, theft from night depository or 
residence of custodian. Of course, 
as in most burglary policies, the 
policy also responds for damage to 
the premises or to money, securities 
or other property from the burglary, 
robbery, larceny or attempt thereat. 
The coverage is in units of $250 ap- 
plicable to each insuring agreement 
and as indicated here the “A” In- 
surance Agency has purchased limits 
of $1000 ; these are uniform for each 
insuring agreement. The policy is 
ideally suited to the needs of the 
agency as it would likewise fit those 
of doctors, dentists, lawyers, real- 
tors, and similar office tenants. As 
a comprehensive package of protec- 
tion it needs to be analyzed particu- 
larly from the point of adequate in- 
surance to value, especially if the 
insurance agency should happen to 
have a large money exposure. With 
the limit of $1000 applying to each 
insuring agreement separately, there 
might not be enough coverage so 
that a Money and Securities Broad 
Form Policy might be desirable. 
Further information on the opera- 
tions of the agency would be neces- 
sary to determine whether additional 
units of coverage should be pur- 
chased on the Office Burglary and 
Robbery Policy (they can be and at 
50% discount) or whether a switch 
to other combinations of coverage 
is necessary. 


QUESTION IX 


(a) One of the problems involved 
in the medical payments coverage 
provided in automobile insurance 
policies is the possible overlapping 
between such coverage and the cov- 
erage under the bodily injury li- 
ability provisions of the policy, un- 
der separate accident, health and 
hospitalization policies, and under 
workmen’s compensation policies. 
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“The family automobile policy treats 
such medical payments in the tradi- 
tional fashion ; the special automobile 
policy attempts to solve the prob- 
lem.” 

1. Explain the traditional handling 
of medical payments coverage in re- 
lation to each of the areas of over- 
lapping referred to above. 

2. How would you expect the prob- 
lem of overlapping in each of the 
areas referred to above to be solved? 
Explain. 

(b) An employer gave his employees 
time-off for a coffee-break each 
morning. Some employees went to 
a nearby drug store ; others had cof- 
fee brought into the place of employ- 
ment; others merely took time off 
from their jobs. 

“A” went to a nearby drug store, 
negligently slipped on some ice out- 
side the store and suffered perma- 
nent injuries to her left foot and 
ankle. “A” made claim for benefits 
set forth in the workmen’s compen- 
sation law of the state. 

What arguments would be used 
by “A” to support her claim and 
what arguments would be used by 
the employer or his insurer to refute 
her claim? Which do you consider 
to be the stronger arguments? Ex- 
plain. 


Answer 


(a) Bodily injury liability some- 
times overlaps medical payments 
when in some jurisdictions a passen- 
ger is injured in an automobile acci- 
dent, receives medical payment, and 
then later sues or threatens to sue 
the owner of the vehicle in which he 
was riding. If settlement or an 
award under the bodily injury liabil- 
ity section of the policy is made, then 
an overlap exists in the sense that 
the injured passenger may be twice 
compensated for his medical bills. 
Since accident and sickness policies 
are valued policies and the tradi- 
tional medical payments section of 
the Family Automobile policy op- 
erates on the same basis, double 
medical payment in an auto accident 
is inevitable. Since medical pay- 
ments in Family Automobile will 
not apply if the injured passenger 
is in the automobile business and 
workmen’s compensation is applic- 
able, there is no overlap. This is the 
(Continued on page | 14) 








Fieldman 


Whether you call him a fieldman, 

special representative or special 

agent, his is an exacting job. No 

getting by with mere congenial- 

ity; he’s got to know the multiple- 

line business. For only thus can 

he be of real help to his agents, 

working closely with them daily. 
And that’s his job. 

We invite you to measure the 

Trinity Universal 

fieldman by 

this standard. 

He is truly 

a multiple-line 

man, trained to do an 

exceedingly complex 

job...and to do it well. 
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O. C. LEE 
Vice President—Sales 
Harleysville Insurance Companies 


ROWTH Is A wonderful word— 
Con growth of a man, a company, 
a nation. We Americans take it for 
granted villages instead of 
farms, cities instead of villages, 
cars instead of buggies, electricity, 
atoms . . . the transition is so rapid, 
if we notice it at all, we catch our 
breath, marvel, accept it . 
on. 

I know we will all agree the tran- 
sition in the insurance industry dur- 
ing the past decade has been very 
rapid. We have caught our breath, 
we have marveled at it, but only a 
few of us have accepted it. What 
has been the transition? It has been 
the transition of many new market- 
ing and merchandising methods ap- 
plied to the multiple-line concept of 
selling. Many segments of the in- 
surance industry are convinced that 
multiple-line selling is necessary for 
the perpetuation of both agencies 
and companies. 

In November, 1959, Bradford 
Smith, Jr., President of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, 
was quoted as saying: 

“If there is one lesson we should 
have learned from the past, it is 
this: our progress will not be auto- 
matic. Increasing population and 
family formation, increasing travel 
and recreational expenditures, in- 
creasing disposable income, mount- 
ing business activity—all these fac- 


. and go 


tors and many more, will present us 


with an opportunity to grow and 
prosper. But let us remember that 
mere recognition of opportunity does 
not insure success. Our experience 
tells us that it will be selective to 
those with the vision, the equip- 
ment and the energy to grasp the 
opportunity to grow profitably. Of 
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Merchandising Life Insurance 


one thing you and I may be sure— 
those who are determined to capital- 
ize on the problems of today and 
the challenge of the future will need 
high ideals, strong and statesmanlike 
leadership, nerve and resolution.” 

The Harleysville Companies heart- 
ily endorse this type of thinking and, 
of course, the multiple-line concept 
of selling. That is one reason why 
we have organized a life insurance 
company to round out our insur- 
ance portfolio. 


Some Reasons 


What are some of the reasons 
why a casualty and fire company 
should go into the life insurance 
business ? 

1. Life insurance is a steady growth 
business with adequate profit mar- 
gins provided operations are geared 
to the funds available. 

2. New tax law provides tax ad- 
vantages to a new company in de- 
velopment stages. Phase II of the 
tax law makes possible a regularly 
scheduled expansion program with 
minimum tax consequences. 


“Very rapid transition” 


3. More and more fire and casualty 
companies are competing for agents 
through the medium of life outlets. 
4. Fire and casualty agents are 
writing life insurance for someone 
else and are discovering the differ- 
ence in compensation scales. The 
life scale of first year commissions 
and the ten year or better persist- 
ency is particularly attractive to the 
agent who is either just starting in 
the insurance business or who has 
established a sizeable, dependable 
renewal account under property in- 
surance. For example: 
If an agent induces two people a 
week to save $2.50 per week through 
life insurance, this means $5.00 per 
week total or $250 in annual pre- 
mium. At a 50% first year com- 
mission level, this means the agent 
has earned $125 per week in first 
year commissions. If the $2.50 were 
increased to $4.00 and he still sells 
only two policies a week, he will 
earn an income from first year com- 
missions alone that less than 5% of 
his fellow Americans enjoy! 
5. Younger, progressive fire and 
casualty agents are growing more 
aware of income lost through paper 
work, and although direct billing is 
on its way in the fire and casualty 
business, it is already here in life. 
The young men are being wooed 
more and more successfully by multi- 
ple-line companies. 
6. Provides offsetting influence 
against economic fluctuations. In- 
creases or decreases in life insurance 
profits apparently lag about five 
years behind the economy of the 
country, whereas fire and casualty 
profits are more immediately af- 
fected. 
7. To the agent, it means opening 
doors and new opportunity to pro- 
vide better service for clients by de- 
veloping a continued progressive full 
(Continued on page 92) 
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your clients 
who are going places 


need MONY’s new 


accident 


policy 


e Gives coverage for accidental loss of life, 
limb or sight for both travel and nontravel 
accidents e Quadruple benefits for specified 
“Common Carrier” travel accidents.(Triple 
in California) e Double benefits for the 
common automobile travel accidents 
e Single indemnity for the everyday non- 
travel accident e Great flexibility—there 
are four different plans with basic accidental 


Mouwa 0. 
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death benefits ranging from $10,000 to 
$25,000 e You get top commissions and 
vested renewals e Fast coverage because 
policies are electronically issued e Easy to 
sell—short application is part of sales bro- 
chure. Start going places yourself with this 
new ETA policy. Send coupon for further 
information. (Policy offered in all states 
and in Canada.) 


N.. York 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


eel 


Mutual Of New York 
Dept. FC-11 
Broadway at 55th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE 

brochure on MONY’s 

Executive Travel Accident insurance. 
Name 

Firm Name. 

Abr Rctencemenimmsnsteme 


City. 
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family security program for every 
family in every economic group. It 
also provides a lower overhead as 
well as an increased income. 
Perhaps you might be interested 
in a few comments by the Institute 
of Life Insurance regarding the or- 
ganization of a life company and the 
life insurance industry : 
Any life insurance company that is 
newly organized must have a rea- 
sonably large amount of paid-in 
capital and surplus, compared with 
the market they intend to service. 
For the first five years, they must 
expect to see the capital and surplus 
diminish, as the organization is de- 
veloped and as policies are sold. If 
they have been successful during 
this five-year period, they should 
have some business in force on the 
books which will return profit in 
future years. The amount of profit 
that the business on the books will 
return should equal or perhaps ex- 
ceed the decrease in surplus and 


capital that has taken place during 
these five years. 

Essentially the problem in start- 
ing a new company is to hire ade- 
quately capable people. The problem 
is that salaries are overhead and 
until some business is on the books, 
there is absolutely no item against 
which these expenses can be charged. 
Then, during the early years, the 
charges are very high per volume 
of business because only a little busi- 
ness has yet been written. 


Personnel Problem 


The problem is so acute in start- 
ing a new company that very often 
rather mediocre people are hired at 
less than average salaries to help 
meet the cost problem. It is then, 
of course, a struggle as to whether 
or not they will be able to put the 
company into existence. If they do, 
it is often a problem in later years 
to maintain the company in the com- 
petitive atmosphere that it should 
be, when the talent in the young 





Fits this market like a glove! 
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company is frankly not equal to the 
talent in the more mature and estab- 
lished organization. This raises a 
serious problem of personnel, one 
which most often is solved by retain- 
ing the long and faithful employee 
while introducing better trained per- 
sonnel from other companies as the 
organization grows. 

The actual mechanics and pro- 
cedure in the establishment of a life 
insurance stock company include 
the drafting of a charter, determin- 
ing the amount of necessary capital 
and surplus, issuing stock pros- 
pects, securing licenses and de- 
veloping the operating procedures 
necessary to put the company in 
business. 


Agent Attitude 


During the organization of the 
life insurance company and immedi- 
ately thereafter, it is necessary to 
know exactly what reception you 
will receive from your present agency 
force. This can best be determined 
either through personal contact or 
through the means of a question- 
naire. Obviously, the questionnaire 
method is the least expensive and 
should produce the information you 
require. The following are some of 
the questions which have been in- 
cluded in such questionnaires : 
—Do you wish to have a life insur- 
ance company agency? 

—Are you licensed to sell life insur- 
ance ? 
—Are there any additional agents in 
your agency with life licenses? 
—lIs the agency licensed to sell life 
insurance with any other company ? 
Which company? What was the 
commission arrangement? Was it 
career or brokerage? What vesting 
provision? What volume of life 
business per year? 
—Does the agency have non-medical 
privilege with any other companies? 
What companies? What limits? 
—lIs the agency willing to set up a 
regular time schedule so that a life 
field representative can train the 
agency personnel in the knowledge 
of prospecting techniques and sales 
schemes ? 
—Will the agency be willing to set 
aside one day a week or one day a 
month for joint field work with a 
company representative ? 

(Continued on page 94) 
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MORE PROFITS FOR YOU 


selling life insurance to your fire-casualty clients 


Hundreds of fire-casualty agents have come 
to recognize Connecticut Mutual Life as a 
real “pro” in helping them earn more life 
commissions and in bringing the best in life 
insurance to their clients. 


Top Quality and Low Cost 
for Your Clients 


For your clients you must have a company 
that will provide the best life insurance pos- 
sible at the lowest cost possible. CML offers 
a very wide variety of policies and settlement 
options. CML has increased dividends to 
policyholders seven times in ten years—in- 
creased them an average of 50% since 1951. 
CML’s high interest on funds left with the 
company (currently 3.8% ) means more for 
beneficiaries. 


Valuable Service for You 


For yourself you want sales help and good 
commissions. A fire-casualty man who 
represents CML gets many plus values. Bas- 
ically, he gets good commissions: first year, 
renewals and fees. He gets fine training, if 
he wants it, that will make him just as much 
at home with life insurance as he is with 
lines he has been offering for years. He gets 
non-medical underwriting privileges, security 
and retirement benefits and expenses paid to 
company conferences. There are proved 
plans for prospecting and getting inquiries 
by mail, sales methods that really work and 
the help of fieldmen in 88 offices equipped 
and eager to work with him in the field. 


: Pe eas Free Booklets 


CML has two booklets that 
you should read. They are 
“A Plan to Help General 
Insurance Men Sell Life 
Insurance” and “8 Ways It 
Pays.” They outline the 
“CML Way” to add sub- 
stantially to income and 
net profits through meth- 
ods developed over the past 
40 years and specifically 
designed for fire-casualty 
offices. When you add life 
insurance “the CML Way” 
you not only serve your 
clients better but you add 
substantial commissions 
without adding to your 
overhead. Send for these 
interesting booklets today. 


Connecticut Mutual [Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders Every Year for 115 Years 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, free and without obligation, your book- 
lets, “A Plan to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life 
Insurance” and “8 Ways It Pays.” 


Name 





Street 
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Town or City 
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After your agency information 
has been collated, it is then neces- 
sary to plan and execute your mar- 
keting program of motivation. Some 
casualty and fire companies are sell- 
ing life insurance entirely through 
the fire and casualty agency field 
force while others are using both 
their present field force plus career 
agents. The least expensive method 


is through existing casualty and fire 
agents. By so doing, a company will 
eliminate high unnecessary subsidi- 
zation costs. 

Another decision must be made. 
Should the motivating agent field 
force be made up entirely of existing 
fire and casualty special agents? 
Should it be made up entirely of life 
insurance special agents? Or should 
it be made up of a combination of 
the two? The best method depends 





done before. 


States. 


by overseas commanders. 


trainer. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN EUROPE 


Why do many top life agents stay in Europe year after year? If 
you could interview these men in person, you would hear many 
reasons—the charm of the continental way of life—the unsaturated 
market provided by constantly rotating American military personnel— 
the vacations at elegant Italian, Swiss and other resorts—and a long 
list of other features which make living and selling in Europe desirable. 


Agents’ incomes up to $30,000 per year are not uncommon, and 
many a half million dollar producer from the States has boosted his 
production to well over a million in Europe. 
reason for this is that the prospecting “problem” is solved for agents 
working in Europe—but whatever the reason, it is a fact that most 
men do a much better production job in Europe than they have 


Obviously it is not much of a problem to find men who want to 
get in on this kind of a deal. We happen to have an agency which 
is ready to put 22 new men to work, and our problem is to select 
the best men out of the large number of replies we will receive to 
this ad. Minimum qualifications are as follows: 


1. You must have had at least one year’s experience (during last 
five years) selling life insurance successfully in the United 


2. You must be able to produce a letter from an officer of your 
present company certifying to the fact that you are leaving 
that company under favorable circumstances and that you 
have had at least the one year’s experience required. 

. You must have a current state license. 
. You must be able to withstand a rigid investigation in order 
to qualify for Department of Defense clearance and clearances 


We have a good deal of experience in handling the details con- 
nected with getting you to Europe and putting you in a position to 
do business. All our new agents are met on arrival and guided through 
the details connected with getting started. Our man on the spot in 
Europe is thoroughly experienced, a top producer, and a very capable 


You should be able—for your own benefit—to raise at least $1,000 
for transportation, and for living expenses for a few weeks. This will 
enable you to start producing without incurring a large debt—how- 
ever, we can arrange to advance the amount needed in some cases 
if your own resources won't cover it. 


Details of the contract and financial arrangements will be sent 
promptly to qualified repliers—your letter will be treated as confi- 


Reply to: International Division, Agency Dept. 
BOX #181-C 
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entirely upon the company involved. 
There are pros and cons in all three 
methods. Obviously, developing a 
large life insurance special agent 
force is the most expensive and, of 
course, should prove to be the most 
effective. At Harleysville, we are 
using our casualty and fire special 
agents as “bird dogs.” They have 
been oriented in the life field. They 
have been instructed to discuss life 
insurance with casualty and fire 
agents and also they have been 
alerted and instructed to notify the 
life department just as soon as they 
find an agent who is really inter- 


‘ested in writing life insurance for 


Harleysville. The life special agent 
then spends as much time as is nec- 
essary with the agent to get him 
started and then sends the agent 
out on his own. This method has 
been worked successfully by some 
casualty and fire companies and we 
plan to follow through on this be- 
cause we are convinced that we will 
be able to do the job at a lower 
expense cost than if we were to have 
a large life field force contacting all 
our casualty and fire agents—this 
would be a duplication of salaries 
and expense accounts. 


Training the Agent 


It is primarily through training 
that we can tie the independent 
agent to us so that we will receive 
the bulk of his life business. Good 
training will start him in business 
quickly and will develop his skills 
to the point where he can find and 
make sales on his own. Proper 
training is therefore one of the most 
important things we can provide. 
One of the main objectives of the 
initial training is to get an agent 
to the point where he can handle 
simple sales by himself. Then, as 
he masters the basic packages and 
selling techniques, additional train- 
ing will upgrade his thinking to the 
markets with larger case potential. 

For the independent agent, life 
insurance is a second line produc- 
tion and he will not always accept 
the type of training that a career life 
agent will accept. We must feed it 
to him in small doses which he can 
easily assimilate. It must be the 
kind of training which quickly pro- 
duces dollars and cents results. If 
we meet these conditions, he will be- 
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come interested in selling life insur- 
ance and he will pursue further 
training and will develop into a sub- 
stantial producer for us. Training 
is divided into three basic areas: 

1. Getting a man to do a job cor- 
rectly, efficiently and conscientiously : 
Knowledge is essential but it will 
not “pay off” until it is applied with 
skill in front of a prospect. It isn’t 
enough to describe the various pol- 
icy provisions, to show him how to 
use the rate book, proposals, and 
how to fill out an application. He 
has to be given a skillful command 
of sales ideas in the presence of 
prospects, if he is to get positive 
results. First, there should be joint 
field work with the ultimate goal to 
develop the agent into a consistent 
producer who can get business on 
his own. Therefore, he must be 
trained over a period of time through 
individual sessions, correspondence 
courses, schools supplemented with 
periodic joint work so that his prog- 
ress can be evaluated. 

2. Bringing about continuous im- 
provement in the quality of a man’s 
work : 

It is one thing to get an agent into 
production, but the real goal is to 
get him to improve the quantity and 
quality of his production. An agent 
needs practice under competent su- 
pervision. There should be a defi- 
nite program for periodic super- 
vision. 

3. Whatever else is needed to de- 
velop the agent into a competent life 
underwriter : 

a. Establish and work towards goals. 
b. Establish a definite work and 
study schedule. 


Ideas Sell Life 


We should meet regularly with 
the agent to review his progress and 
analyze his sales activities, remind- 
ing him that clients will not call up 
to buy life insurance as they do fire 
and casualty insurance. We must 
remind the agent to mention life in- 
surance at every opportunity—on 
delivery of a renewal policy, in get- 
ting information for an endorsement, 
in processing a claim or when mak- 
ing a survey of a prospect’s property 
and casualty coverages. The agent 
must be taught that it is the pres- 
sure of an idea that sells life insur- 
ance and not the pressure of an 
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Age 35 
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agent. We must be aware of the 
time when an agent is ready for up- 
grading to a higher type of sale 
which will develop a higher pre- 
mium. As an agent makes more 
sales and becomes more confident, 
his enthusiasm for selling life in- 
surance will grow. When he is 
ready for greater goals than those 
originally set up, we should intro- 
duce training that will provide a 
natural transition to more complex 
needs and larger sales. 


In training our agents, we must 
instill in them the desire to be pro- 
fessional. What is a professional? 
I think we can best define him as 
an enthusiastic, forthright person 
with special training who is moti- 
vated by a sincere desire to serve. 

And, you know, there isn’t much 
of a gap between the professional 
and the layman—between the cham- 
pion and the “also-ran.” Recently, 
I attended the national collegiate 


(Continued on the next page) 
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track meet in Philadelphia. There 
were more than a dozen champions 
crowned, One event, in particular— 
the 440--impressed me. Both the 
champion and the runner-up were 
clocked in the time, 46.2 sec- 
onds the difference between 
the two was just a couple of inches. 
All the professional and the cham- 
pion do is put forth that little addi- 
tional effort needed to be victorious. 
Getting the established fire and 
casualty agent, who is already mak- 
ing a good living, out of his shop 
and into the field to sell life insur- 
ance will be the most difficult job. 
We must show him case histories of 
profitable joint work done with 
other agents and try to arrange at 
least one day a month 
away from the office. 
There are four basic 
under which our 
more effective : 
1. Give the men motivation for 
learning, give them a real reason for 
taking and completing the course. 


same 
since 


with him 
conditions 


training will be 


2. Men learn best when there is 
active participation in learning—new 
habits must be created and old 
habits changed, 

3. Men learn best when things are 
taught the way they are to be used. 
+. Men learn best when there is 
knowledge of progress. 

Training is one of the most im- 
portant means by which we and our 
agents reach higher levels of earn- 
ings and success. As our agents 
reach these higher levels, so we too 
find increased success and earn the 
satisfaction which comes from being 
an able builder. 

Why do agents sell life insurance ? 
The studies of one company indi- 
cate it is one of three reasons— 
money, fear or pride—with money 
very often being the lesser of the 
three motivating forces. Some agents 
sell entirely because of money and, 
of course, this is a good reason; 
others, because of the fear of losing 
an account to competition. This is 
one of the concepts of multiple-line 
selling. The third and last is very 
often the most important motivating 
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factor—pride in doing a job well, 
pride in being a professional, pride 
in making sure his clients are fully 
protected, pride in being recognized 
as Mr. Insurance Man in his com- 
munity. But, regardless of the rea- 
son, you can rest assured agents will 
sell life insurance for one of these 
three reasons, 


More Motivation 


From what little exposure we 
have had in the life industry up to 
this time, we are convinced that it 
will take a lot more motivation to 
sell life insurance than it does to 
sell fire and casualty insurance. In 
a paper, “Effective Motivation of 
Sales Organizations” by W. L. Bur- 
ton, vice president of sales of Maritz 
Sales Builders of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, are some remarks that would 
motivate casualty and fire agents to 
sell life insurance—if studied and 
applied. Mr. Burton quotes Clar- 
ence Francis, former chairman of 
the board of General Foods Corpo- 
ration, “You can buy a man’s time. 
You can buy a man’s physical pres- 
ence in a given place. You can even 
buy a measured number of skilled 
muscular motions per hour or day. 
But you cannot buy enthusiasm . 
you cannot buy loyalty you 
cannot buy the devotion of hearts, 
minds and souls. You have to earn 
those things !” 

surton goes on to say: 

“For years many of us, I fear, have 
been talking glibly about motivating 
salesmen without taking time to give 
sufficient thought to the subject. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Webster, “to moti- 
vate is to provide motives.” 

“Every move, every decision your 
salesmen make is actuated by some 
motive. In building your motiva- 
tional program, I would like to sug- 
gest that it be built around. . . the 
eight basic motives that stimulate 
salesmen to expend greater effort.” 
1. Personal gain (money, power, 
prestige ) 

2. Desire for praise and recognition 

Avoidance of monotony and bore- 
dom 
4. Pride (job satisfaction) 

5. Fear and worry 

Desire to be needed 

Love of family 
8. Conscience (obligation to others) 

(Continued on page 98) 
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DOUBLE PROTECTION 


TO AGE SEVENTY 


Double Protection is truly insurance for modern 
living. It gives your client maximum protection 
when he needs it most. And DP-70 reduces the 
cost of his insurance now. 

Through the DP-70, your client chooses the de- 
sired amount of permanent cash value life insur- 
ance. DP-70 gives him double this amount as pro- 
tection until the policy anniversary nearest age 70. 
The low level premium is spread throughout the 
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For complete details, contact The Employer’s 
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And to Mr. 
“Amen.” 

What is the potential of life in- 
surance? In July 1961, Dr. S. 5S. 
Huebner, president emeritus of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers and honorary chairman of 
the administrative board of the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation made the state- 
ment at the Harleysville Life Insur- 
ance Company’s “kick-off” meeting 
that life insurance is the largest 
single industry in the world and life 
assets total $125 billion and rep- 
resent % of all the wealth in this 
country. He said that life insurance 
is in its infancy and that 10 percent 
of life value is insured and an over- 
whelming 90 percent is uninsured. 
Other startling facts were: There 
is $645 billion of life insurance in 
force. Of 45 million families, life 
insurance represents only 11% per- 
cent of their annual income. One 
half of the population is insured in 


3urton, we say 


life insurance. During the depres- 
sion, loss of life insurance was less 
than 4» of one percent. 

Some additional figures of interest 
that might give us an idea of the 
vast potential in the life insurance 
industry are: 

During 1960. ... 

More than $1,500,000,000 was spent 
on movies 

More than $6,000,000,000 was spent 
on cigarettes 

More than $1,000,000,000 was spent 
on pipes and tobacco 

More than $10,000,000,000 was spent 
on beer, wine and whiskey 

More than $2,500,000,000 was spent 
on Pari-mutuel betting 

A total of approximately $21% 
billion was spent on these items 
listed above whereas only 1% billion 
was spent to purchase new life in- 
surance protection. Yet, more life 
insurance protection was purchased 
during 1960 than during any pre- 
vious year, 

How does all this affect Mr. 
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Local Agent? If every casualty and 
fire agent entering the life field 
made five calls per week to five of 
his casualty and fire clients, these 
calls should result in three inter- 
views about life insurance which 
should produce one sale. On the 
average, the face amount of that sale 
would be $10,000. The first year 
commission of a $10,000 sale would 
be $100 with renewal commissions, 
payable over the next nine years, 
totaling $94—a total potential com- 
mission of $194 from one organized 
life insurance sales day per week. 
The total potential for one year, al- 
lowing one month for vacation, 
would be $9,312 or $186,240 over 
a 20-year period. 


From the above figures, it would 
appear that all casualty and fire and 
life insurance agents should have 
earnings in the high five figures; 
however, it doesn’t work out that 
way. The mortality rate of life 
career agents is at least 90 percent, 
according to the way it was quoted 
to me. Let’s review some of the 
figures of one of our friendly com- 
petitors who has entered the life 
field. In 1958, the first year of the 
newly organized life insurance com- 
pany, only 50 out of 2,700 casualty 
producers earned more than $1,000 
in commissions. In 1960, out of 5,- 
403 agents of which 104 were career 
agents, only 244 earned $1,000 or 
more in commissions. During the 
year 1960, 423 agents were termi- 
nated. Of the 5,403 agents, 37% 
did not produce any new business 
and, of the remaining 63%, the 
average commission amounted to 
$377. Also in 1960, 26% of their 
business was written by career 
agents, 64% by brokers and 10% by 
life managers in an agency. 


More Flexibility 


Fire and casualty agents must al- 
low themselves more flexibility, they 
must allow themselves to be moti- 
vated by the modern trend of being 
an all-lines producer. They should 
add life insurance to their portfolio. 
The progressive agent of tomorrow, 
who adapts himself to the new con- 
ditions, has no need to worry about 
the future because his business will 
grow . and grow . and 
a eg a 
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Each year hundreds 
more brokers in cities 


across the nation 
choose New York Life! 

















Demonstrated confidence in New York Life policies has meant 
increased commissions for brokers! Join those who have found 
that selling New York Life policies is easier because: 


1. New York Life gives you a plan for every prospect. 


2. New York Life’s continuous advertising attracts and 
pre-sells prospects. 


3. New York Life’s salaried brokerage specialists—located 
in major markets—provide skilled sales service. 


Get all the facts today! Write to: Brokerage Division 


myo New Yor k Life Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


** Eager to Serve’’ 
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clauses, instead of being a help to 
underwriter and assured, become a 
source of misunderstandings. Mr. 
Meier recommended that all types of 
domestic conflicts should be included 
in either the war clause or the strike 
clause. 

The Freedom of Insurance Com- 
mittee reported one new example of 
a government restricting freedom 
from interference in the placing of 
their transport insurance by mer- 
chants engaged in international 
trade. (The Committee had Vene- 
zuela in mind. ) 

The Committee reported that the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
will publish a new brochure in the 
interest of education on the problem 
of restrictive insurance measures. It 
will be available in many languages. 
The content will link the problem 
with the Recommendation of GATT 
(The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) in opposition to these 
restrictive insurance measures. The 
intention of the ICC is to show that 
it is not so much the relatively small 
amounts of money involved in rela- 
tion to the business turnover, as the 
burden of business complications and 
administrative vexation resulting 
from such restrictions in the field of 
transport insurance, which constitute 
an undeniable harm to _ interna- 
tional trade. It is the role of trans- 
port insurance to facilitate and not 
to impede the flow of trade. 


Cargo Loss Prevention 

Mr. Harold Jackson (U.S.A.) 
continued his highly useful reports 
on cargo loss prevention matters to 
his committee, to the Union’s Coun- 
cil and at the Open Council meet- 
ings. The growing interest in loss pre- 
vention is illustrated by the fact that 
several national marine groups have 
organized action at their expense. 
In Argentina a special “Brigade” 
is established with membership 
recruited from marine  depart- 
ments of local companies. The Bri- 
gade has been effective in working 
with customs authorities. In Den- 
mark there is a joint survey arrange- 
ment with a leading shipping com- 
pany with regard to cargoes arriving 
on ships of that company and ships 
for which the 


company acts as 


100 


agents. Arriving goods in Finland 
are surveyed by a staff member of 
the insurance association. In Swe- 
den the association also carries out 
inspection of goods discharged at 
Gothenburg, and it has been decided 
to intensify these activities. 

Among items reported during the 
year from member associations of 
the Union, Mr. Jackson referred to 
improvements in conditions in In- 
dian ports, apparently resulting from 
firm representations made by Indian 
marine underwriters ; and to serious 
theft and pilferage losses on ship- 
ments to certain South American 
ports. The latter losses are attrib- 
uted mainly to delayed delivery of 
goods, often left in customs ware- 
houses for several months by con- 
signees. Poor experience on ship- 
ments to Ghana were reported by 
several associations. Attention was 
directed to a Swedish report on dam- 
age to unboxed motor cars—the av- 
erage damage being £20 when trans- 
ported by sea and only £2 when 
transported by rail. 


Air Cargoes 


Special emphasis this year was 
given by Mr. Jackson to cargoes 
transported by air lines. He stated 
that the air lines do not seem to be 
giving reasonable protection to the 
goods, and American underwriters 
have been disturbed by the serious 
losses on imported merchandise dis- 
charged at Idlewild Airport, New 
York. The Union’s Committee will 
study all problems involved in air 
transport of cargo. 

As an illustration of the growth 
of air cargo Mr. Jackson stated that 
Idlewild Airport handled 4,500 tons 
in 1949 and 140,000 tons in 1960. 
Air-line cargo storage rooms have be- 
come overloaded, increasing the risk 
of loss from weather conditions, theft 
and pilferage. At very few airports 
does one find the type of safeguards 
which marine underwriters recom- 
mended years ago for use in port 
areas. These principles include com- 
plete enclosure of the area with ade- 
quate control of persons and vehicles 
entering and leaving; checking and 
fingerprinting of working personnel ; 
and adequate security supervision of 
day-to-day operations. 

Losses of watch movements, dia- 
monds, money, drugs, gold bullion, 


registered mail and parcel post, and 
furs were specifically mentioned, 

Mr. Jackson felt that under- 
writers’ practice of writing high 
valued cargoes on a released basis, 
thereby relieving the carrier of his 
responsibility, does not penalize the 
carrier sufficiently in the event of 
loss. He also noted the practice of 
consignees to take delivery of ship- 
ments at the airport, which leads to 
a growing familiarity between em- 
ployees and familiarity with the na- 
ture of the goods, which may tend 
to break down security measures. 

Another subject to which Mr. 
Jackson drew special attention this 
year was the difficulty associated 
with shipments to undeveloped coun- 
tries. For example, the continued 
use of packages weighing 200 pounds 
and over is a source of loss, particu- 
larly when mechanical equipment is 
not available to dock workers. Dock 
and storage facilities in many of 
these countries are still inadequate, 
hence special packaging is essential. 

Mr. Jackson reviewed develop- 
ments pertaining to standardization 
of freight containers, noting with 
satisfaction that sizes agreed in the 
United States are acceptable on Eu- 
ropean Railways and highways. He 
stated that the speed-up of all forms 
of transit, plus use of conveyor-lift 
trucks to speed loading and dis- 
charge has brought its attendant 
problems. Higher railroad speeds 
have led to much concealed damage 
as a result of greater impact sus- 
tained during coupling and switch- 
ing. Improperly operated lift-trucks 
and other material handling equip- 
ment have also increased damage to 
packaged goods. Also, he noted that 
some shippers have devised special 
handling equipment, but when such 
equipment is not available at trans- 
shipment points, damage in handling 
is very likely to result. 


Ship Fires 


Mr. Jackson again reviewed the 
record of fires on board ships. Dur- 
ing 1960, according to reports of 
National Cargo Bureau, there were 
258 such fires (37 in accommoda- 
tions, 34 in engine rooms, 16 in 
boiler rooms, 14 in shipyards, 15 in 
fish meal, 11 in cotton, and the re- 
mainder among a wide variety of 
cargo). A comparison between fires 
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in 1960 and those of previous years 
indicates they follow much the same 
pattern and that there is no magical 
procedure which changes the picture. 
He urged greater vigilance and more 
training of crews in fire fighting and 
fire prevention. 

Mr. Jackson also referred to the 
recent expansion of National Cargo 
Bureau to include inspection and 
certification of ships’ cargo handling 
gear, in conformity with regulations 
established by the International La- 
bor Organization, the United States 
Department of Labor and the United 
States Coast Guard. 

He noted developments with re- 
spect to grading of rubber and the 
creation of an International Sample 
Committee for the establishment, 
preparation and distribution of inter- 
national samples of rubber. He re- 
gretted the lack of attention given by 
the rubber shippers to packing and 
shipping problems. Consumers have 
pointed out to shippers, packers and 
steamship companies that misshapen 
and contaminated bales of rubber, 
due either to packing difficulties or 
stowage, Cause very serious problems 
to the user, at the factory, at the bale 
splitter, as well as in warehouse 
awaiting use. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


The Study Group on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway continued its col- 
lection and review of statistics of dol- 
lar loss per ton of shipping operating 
throughout the Seaway and _ the 
Great Lakes. The striking aspect of 
the 1960 record, according to the 
report, is the improvement in all 
phases over 1959. While there was 
a noticeable lack of major casualties, 
the Study Group considered this to 
be exceptional. The findings of the 
Group record that on Ocean Ton- 
nage the average accident cost per 
transit was approximately $5,500 
against a figure of $8,000 in 1959, 
The average cost per G.R.T. transit- 
ing the Seaway was $1.10 against 
$1.80 a year ago. The local Lake 
Fleets reported an average cost per 
vessel operating of $10,100 against 
$13,300 for 1959, and an average 
cost per G.R.T. of $2.25 against 
$3.24. 

The better experience of 1960 was 
credited to the more orderly traffic 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Marine Conference—Continued 


in 1960, the many improvements 
made in the locking facilities, the im- 
proved skills of ships’ crews, pilots 
and shore crews, and the tightening 
up of regulations. 

“A. Ocean Tonnage 

(1) The Season of 1960 resulted in 
a greater number of sailings and a 
higher average tonnage passed 
through the System than in 1959. 
(2) The area of greatest improve- 
ment was the Seaway (Montreal to 
Lake Ontario). 
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(3) The loss leader was striking of 
fixed objects,—repeating the experi- 
ence of 1959. This particular class 
of casualty showed up with greater 
frequency and higher dollar damage 
in the new Seaway,—again reflecting 
the experience of 1959. 
(4) The area of greatest overall loss 
was the Great Lakes, because of 
stranding, with newer and larger 
tonnage suffering the heaviest. This 
is an interesting variation of last 
year’s pattern and is significant of 
the increasing loss potential within 
the Lakes. 
(5) 1960 was relatively clear of ma- 
jor casualties. The number of in- 
cidents was down, but if the majors 
of 1959 are excluded, the average 
cost per incident in 1960 is higher.” 
“B. Lakers—Canadian and U. S. 
Registry Only 

It was impossible to tabulate traf- 
fic in the Lakes separately from that 
passing through the Welland and 
tonnage for these two areas is re- 
ported jointly. 
(1) Fewer vessels operated during 
the 1960 Season, but the overall 
gross tonnage was higher than in 
1959, 
(2) There were fewer incidents than 
in 1959. 
(3) Experience on the Seaway 
(65th Meridian to Lake Ontario) 
worsened, In this area stranding was 
the loss leader with heavier tonnage 
suffering the most. This type of 
casualty was the loss leader for all 
areas. 
(4) The area of greatest loss was 
the Great Lakes and the loss leader 
here was collision. The incidents 
and dollar loss from collisions in- 
creased considerably over 1959, 
(5) The Welland Canal area showed 
the greatest improvement.” 


1961 Results 


The report stated that it is prema- 
ture to make observations on 1961. 
So far there has been heavier cargo 
tonnage carried in fewer vessels. The 
ice hazard at the opening of the sea- 
son was particularly severe in the 
lower regions of the River and ice 
damage will undoubtedly reflect 
heavily in the year’s experience. The 
pilotage situation remains confused 
because of lack of uniformity be- 
tween Canadian and U. S. regula- 
tions. 

For several years, Mr. O. E. 


Barker (U.S.A.) has reviewed for 
the Council of the Union various 
technical matters which are of con- 
tinuing interest to marine under- 
writers. These matters concern 
safety of human lives and of prop- 
erty values. This year Mr. Barker 
emphasized the point that progress 
toward the goal of safety requires 
patience and perseverance. He 
pointed out that “it takes time to 
recognize the need, time to assemble 
the essential information and to un- 
dertake research, time to coordinate 
the views of the various groups 
which are involved, time to resolve 
differences in opinion and to con- 
vince all concerned that the proposed 
safety measure is needed and effec- 
tive.” 

Mr. Barker referred to the num- 
ber of years required to bring into 
being the Inter-governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization (a 
specialized agency of United Na- 
tions) and to establish the consulta- 
tive status of TIUMI with IMCO. 
The IMCO Convention was drawn 
up in 1948 but the agency did not 
come into being until 1959, and 
IUMI achieved its consultative 
status the following year. Mr. 
Barker called this another “mile- 
stone” in the work of marine under- 
writers to bring about and to co- 
operate with others to bring about 
improved safety measures. 

Mr. Barker also referred to the 
work of the special UN Committee 
of Experts which defines groupings 
of dangerous goods, recommends 
labels for each grouping, recom- 
mends shipping papers covering 
dangerous goods, and so forth. 

He emphasized the need for 
greater observance of the recognized 
routes or sea lanes across the North 
Atlantic; adequate training of deck 
officers, including certification as 
radar observers; study of installa- 
tion aboard ships of bridge—bridge 
direct radio telephonic communica- 
tion; and broader development of 
regulations and uniform practices 
relative to sound stowage of cargo. 
He also referred to the rapidly grow- 
ing importance in the United States 
of inspection and regulation of small 
pleasure boats. Mr. Barker urged 
the IUMI to encourage reports on 
maritime safety problems and devel- 
opments by each participating mem- 
ber association. 
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Leased Automobiles—from page |8 


for this man. In two and one-half 
years we have paid out $175 in 
losses. This is phenomenal, we don’t 
expect it to continue quite as good 
as this. But he is probably the most 
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careful underwriter that we have had 
the pleasure of working with. We 
know that he is using us to get the 
necessary information to determine 
whether or not he will keep the car 
on lease. When an individual ap- 
proaches him, he in most instances 
is fairly familiar with him because 


Mansfield is a small community. He 


will not sign a leasing agreement 
with the individual until we have 
had the opportunity to check the 
person out. Once we check him out, 
we give the agent who writes the 
business an answer—yes or no. If 
it is no, there is no car leased, there 
are never any questions asked, we 
don’t tell him why, he just takes our 
word for it and that ends it. We 
would like to have more of this kind 
of client ; we know, however, that this 
is a rare exception. 

By our writing each policy in the 
name of the individual who is going 
to be operating the vehicle, we do not 
feel there is going to be any chance 
of the car being given to someone 
else without our being notified. We 
so far have found that each of the 
dealers has advised us every time 
there was a change of address. We 
feel it is very important that they 
keep us advised of everything that 
the insured does that would affect 
our underwriting of this risk. 

When you get right down to it, 
the only successful way to insure 
leased cars is to write only long term 
and know the man who is handling 
it and know the lessor. He is your 
key. If he gets sufficient information 
so that you can make a fairly accu- 
rate, quick decision as to whether 
or not this individual should be good 
for you as an insurance risk, you 
will save him time, you will save 
yourself a lot of headaches in the 
future and all in all, write some very 
profitable business. 


A Growing Operation 


The leasing business is not getting 
smaller. We have been approached 
because of the few that we do write, 
many times to take on additional 
business. We have been hesitant to 
take those on that we cannot fully 
rely on, but now that we have got- 
ten our feet wet, we intend to do 
some more searching and some more 
work with it. We are going to be 
writing more leased cars. All you 


have to do is pick up some of the 
current publications such as Time, 
Newsweek, and in some of your 
larger cities, the newspaper, just to 
see how much the leasing business 
of private passenger automobiles has 
grown in the last five years. The 
next thing that we are going to look 
into is the leasing of commercial 
equipment on a local haul basis, that 
is, because this end of the business 
has grown and is considerably larger 
than the private passenger line. We 
feel that we can handle the commer- 
cial business on the same basis that 
we are handling the private passen- 
ger. One of the things that you have 
to be extremely careful of in the 
writing of leased private passenger 
cars is that you are liable to be of- 
fered the individual who has not been 
able to secure insurance on an owned 
vehicle and feels if he leases a car, 
he can get the necessary coverage. 
This is one of the reasons why again 
we are writing each one on an in- 
dividual policy and underwriting 
them individually. 


Legal Advice 


If you decide to go into the insur- 
ing of leased cars, from each lessor 
that you begin doing business with, 
make sure that your legal depart- 
ment goes over the leasing agree- 
ments that he already has in use or 
is going to use. Seme of them be- 
come quite tricky and can cause 
nothing but headaches for your agent 
and your company. 


Management—from page 34 


should be established to conduct a 
continuing public relations program. 
Individual companies, agencies, etc., 
should each designate a top manage- 
ment officer to both stimulate the 
existing staff and closely direct re- 
cruiting efforts. 


It may well be said that good 
management strives for all these 
goals already. This is true, but the 
record indicates that overall we are 
falling short of the goal. Greater 
efforts are needed. The future 
strength of the insurance industry 
will be directly proportional to the 
caliber of the personnel. 
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CARL M. RUSSELL 
President 
Meridian Mutual Insurance Company 


HAVE read many year-end reports, 
| sores and various comments 
by insurance company executives 
and others on operating results and 
trends in the property and casualty 
insurance business. How many 
times, in these statements, has ref- 
erence been made to the claim de- 
partments ? 

In those cases where improvement 
has been noted, how often was credit 
given to the claim handlers for being 
instrumental in this improvement ? 
Let me go on record as saying that 
the contribution made by the claim 
people to the progress of our busi- 
ness has been tremendous over the 
years. Even though too-often un- 
spoken, it is to the everlasting credit 
of the great body of claim men that 
delivery under the insurance policy 
contract, by and large, has met the 
needs and reasonable demands of 
the insuring public. 


Most Crucial Time 


True, of course, not every claim- 
ant has been satisfied. Not every man 
has conducted himself with credit 
to his company, his profession or his 
industry. Nor can we say that this 
ever would be the case. But, when 
we consider that the claim man 
moves into the picture at the most 
crucial time in the insurance process, 
under circumstances demanding the 
utmost in tact and diplomacy, in 
technical know-how and human un- 
derstanding, in patience, resourceful- 
ness, alertness, judgment, versatility, 
perception, perspective, honesty, sin- 
cerity and fairness and in almost all 
of the virtues and aptitudes of the 
composite mari—then we must say 
that the claim end of our business 
has rendered an outstanding account 
of itself over the years of the past. 
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LOGIC 


This Way Forward 


A great deal has been expected of 
our claim departments and a great 
deal has been delivered by claim 
people who, too often, have been 
called on to pinch back at the spigot 
when the source of the trouble was 
at the input. I am sure that if we 
would invite more of the claim ex- 
ecutives to sit at the table while we 
cut the cloth and sew in the pockets 
we would have a better understand- 
ing of where we are losing some of 
our loose change. Let’s not overlook 
the heavy demands made upon our 
claim people by the constant change 
in coverage, new forms, the multiple 
peril packages, all risk floaters, spe- 
cial policies, new merchandising 
programs, and all the evolutionary 
developments of the past several 
years. Someone has said that we 
toss out a new coverage feature al- 
most overnight; and expect the 
claim man to do an outstanding job 
with it immediately, without the 
benefit of adequate orientation, 
training, and precedent and, in many 
cases, without the benefit of appli- 
cable case law. To make matters 
worse, we often promote the new 
coverage with advertising in glow- 


“A tremendous contribution” 


ing Madison Avenue terminology 
which, too often, has to be reduced 
to common language in the presence 
of a ruffled policyholder. Mean- 
while, agents have been deluged with 
this multiplicity of new forms, cov- 
erages and plans; and, beset with 
mounting demands upon their time, 
have not always been able to master 
the coverage in such detail as would 
be desirable. So, the claim man, more 
and more, is finding himself study- 
ing and interpreting coverage under 
circumstances that work against the 
best prospect for economical and 
satisfactory results. 


More Intricate Problems 


The problems of claim handling 
are vastly different and much more 
intricate than when I started to 
handle claims more than thirty 
years ago. My point is that, consider- 
ing the many changes, the plethora 
of new forms, statutory develop- 
ments and multiple coverages, our 
claim people have, in truth, done a 
remarkable job in keeping pace with 
developments, in preserving and 
building the favorable public image 
in our business, and in fighting the 
battle against the constantly increas- 
ing cost of claims. Let the records, 
then, show the important contribu- 
tion claim people have made to the 
great progress of the insurance busi- 
ness in recent years. 

In fairness to industry spokesmen, 
I believe it should be said that fail- 
ure to dwell on the claim function in 
year-end reports by executives, im- 
plies no serious lack of appreciation 
of the claim function’s importance. 
Everybody in the insurance industry 
knows the important part the claim 
man plays in the success or failure 
of individual companies and in the 
progress of the business as a whole. 
And why shouldn’t they? When we 
address ourselves to the subject of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Forward—Continued 


claims, we are talking about an an- 
nual expenditure of around $10 bil- 
lion—all items considered. That’s a 
lot of money. Surely the men 
control the purse-strings for this 
tremendous outlay have dele 
gated important responsibility. Even 
in this age of big business and astro- 
nomic budgets, 

among the “Big 
them falls the 


who 


been 


these men rank 
Spenders.” To 


responsibility, and 


honor, of 
company’s in- 
well over half the premium 
dollars received. 

Truly they are the “Big Spenders” 
and this staggering total sum should 
leave no question of the heavy re- 
sponsibility assumed. More impor- 
tant, it should impress them with 
their great responsibility and great 
opportunity to effect an increasing 
influence on the future success of 
their companies and on the future 
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of this great free enterprise, public 
service institution of ours which 
seems to be constantly meeting with 
various, incipient challenges. 

It is not, alone, the amount of 
money spent that determines impor- 
tance and value, of course—nor does 
this total amount provide us any 
yardstick with which to measure 
progress and success. But while talk- 
ing about these big figures, let’s not 
overlook the tremendous saving that 
even a 5% improvement in efficiency 
can ee in our efforts. Since Wil- 
liam James estimated the efficiency 
level of the average human to be 
around 30%, the percentage has 
more recently been set by various 
authorities at something near twice 
that figure. Assuming that claim 
men operate at a much higher level, 
which certainly is a valid assumption, 
I believe we can all agree that there 
is plenty of room for increased ef- 
ficiency. And this is one of the great 
challenges that will face claim men 
in the future—just as it faces all 
of us. 


Good Will 


The private insurance business 
exists by virtue of public accept- 
ance—and it will survive only as 
long as it has the public’s good will 
to a very high degree. As it has been 
said so many times, the claim man 
holds the key, more than any other 
person in the insurance transaction 
to this public good will. Not only 
does he have the power to dictate 
profit or loss, to a large extent, but 
upon him largely rests the fate of 
the favorable public image so much 
sought and so necessary to success, 
or even survival. 

I do no service to the claim peo- 
ple if I do not point out that the 
“good enough” of the past will not 
be good enough for the future. Claim 
people, as everyone else in the in- 
surance business, face the need to 
take on Paul Bunyan proportions in 
the years ahead. There are a num- 
ber of Goliaths to slay and they are 
not figments of mythology. It is my 
hope and my belief that the claim 
men in our business will rise to new 
stature and new standards, and as- 
sume an even greater part in the 
great future for our companies and 
the future of our industry which are 
not guaranteed but which we must 
win by our own performance. 
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What are these problems and 

these challenges we face—and what 
are the solutions ? Which way ahead ? 
I’m sure that all claim men are famil- 
iar with the rapid changes that have 
been taking place in our business and 
with the trends that are indicated. 
3ut I wonder how many in the up- 
per echelon of management have 
thought deeply of their responsibil- 
ity and opportunity in helping to 
solve the myriad problems brought 
to our dynamic business by these 
changing times. 


Unprecedented Competition 


Underlying most of the rapid 
change in coverage, rates, packag- 
ing and merchandising plans has 
been, of course, the unprecedented 
competition. Never before has there 
been such an intensive battle with 
such an array of arms, ammunition 
and innovations in strategy as we 
have now for the business—the 
good business, that is. This is good, 
according to our fundamental theory, 
at least. It is the American way. It 
is free enterprise in action—the same 
free and competitive enterprise 
that made America great and has 
given us the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world. That the public 
has benefited, coverage-wise, price- 
wise and service-wise, up to now, 
cannot be denied. What the future 
will bring is subject to considerable 
speculation and is the basis for much 
of the in-fighting taking place today 
over such matters as rate regulation, 
prior approval, and a host of other 
related matters, It is not the purpose 
of this article to delve into those 
problems except to note some of the 
sinister predications and to see what 
effect, if any, they will have on the 
claim man’s job in the future. It 
has been contended by some that the 
free and unbridled competition will 
bring companies, especially some of 
the smaller companies, to the brink 
of destruction with disastrous results 
to the public and the industry. This 
could well be the case for there is 
little to indicate that we are not now 
engaged in a battle for survival. But 
against this possibility we must 
weigh the evil effects of an anachro- 
nistic system and practice that makes 
regulation too often the handmaiden 
of political pressure, special interest 
and bias. 
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Whatever the course of regulation, 
deadly competition is a reality in the 
days ahead and the claim man is 
going to be looked to, more than 
ever, to wage defensive and offen- 
sive warfare, to save dollars and to 
help cast a favorable company image. 
Whether he represents a small com- 
pany or a large one he is going to be 
called into the fray. And more cer- 
tain than ever before, the success of 
the smaller company in particular 
will rest on the proficiency of the 
claim function in its broadening as- 
pects. With rate redundancy a thing 


of the past and no early prospect 
of returning, the thin line of profit 
or loss—even success or failure— 
will often ride with the claim man, 
the man who spends or saves the 
money and does it in a manner that 
breeds and holds the respect and 
confidence of the public. This im- 
mediately up-dates the job descrip- 
tion for the successful claim execu- 
tive in the future. Without discredit- 
ing for one minute the job he has 
done in the past, in the future he 
must assume the role of modern, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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enlightened and broadened manage- 
ment. The need is great atid the time 
is right. 

I have mentioned the need for 
intra-company cooperation but there 
is need for more inter-company co- 
operation, too. I am well acquainted 
with the fact that most cities and re- 
gions have their claim councils, 
their adjusters associations and other 
alliances, which are commendable, 
but I am thinking of the great un- 


tapped potential for collective in- 
fluence against some of the industry’s 
challenging problems. Much has 
been done but there is both the need 
and the opportunity for more. 
Perhaps the universal problem 
that comes to mind is the great need 
to aggressively combat the nefarious 
claim schemes, to acquaint the public 
with the fact about ambulance chas- 
ers, to encourage the ethical mem- 
bers of the bar and the medical pro- 
fession to clean up their ranks. You 
know better than I do the terrific 
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cost and the injustice that results 
from the antics of the unethical 
practitioners, A not too uncommon 
instance was related to me by one of 
our claim adjusters. Going down the 
street in Louisville, a city that seems 
to be becoming as well known for its 
fast attorneys as for its fast horses, 
he came upon an accident. In the 
course of his inquiry he learned one 
of the drivers was our insured and 
undertook to question the other 
driver. But before he could get his 
brief case out of his car, an interloper 
stepped up and said, “I have been 
retained as this man’s attorney and 
I refuse to let him make any state- 
ment at this time.” I’m sure you men 
could tell of many instances of this 
kind. 

I believe there is much that can be 
done by the collective action of our 
claim men especially in those areas 
where ambulance-chasing and un- 
ethical practice threatens to bring 
the practice of law into general disre- 
pute. You will find allies in and 
should get some help from the in- 
surance information services, the 
new industry defense facility and 
other organizations but your need 
and your opportunity, I believe, is 
to assume greater initiative in these 
matters at the local levels. 

I would like to suggest another 
avenue for great benefits and in- 
creased stature and__ influence, 
through cooperative effort. Claim 
executives know better than anyone 
else I believe that both the personal 
injury potential and the cost of re- 
pairs could be greatly reduced if 
automobile manufacturers gave more 
attention to safety and repair costs, 
and perhaps less attention to styling. 
I think it is understandable that, 
since the manufacturers build auto- 
mobiles to sell, they would give little 
attention to other factors unless they 
affected the sales potential. As the 
result, for years the manufacturers 
showed little response to approaches 
made by insurance companies in the 
interest of accident prevention, safety 
and repair and replacement economy, 
There is a great deal of evidence that 
Detroit is now aware that the cost of 
insurance and the cost of upkeep is 
part of the cost of the automobile. 

To cut my story short, the stage 
is set, I believe, for constructive 
work between the insurance compa- 
nies and the manufacturers—coop- 
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erative effort that can save insurance 
companies and their policyholders 
millions of dollars. Perhaps I can 
establish my point by citing this ex- 
ample. Last year, through some very 
good relationships established by our 
State Adjusters Association, that 
Association, all of the automobile 
manufacturers, the repair equipment 
manufacturers, and the Insurance 
Institute of Indiana collaborated in 
staging an Auto Body Repair Sem- 
inar for adjusters and body repair 
men. It was based on the compact 
car, as the result of studies made by 
our material damage specialists. 
Their studies indicated our compa- 
nies were spending thousands of dol- 
lars through faulty repair methods 
and adjustment procedures—because 
of lack of information, misunder- 
standing and improper repair equip- 
ment. In this Seminar, about 500 
adjusters and 600 auto body men 
learned the details of the construc- 
tion of all the compact cars and ac- 
tually saw wrecked cars repaired 
with the right technique. 

A separate feature of this two-day 
session was a symposium partici- 
pated in by prominent medical and 
legal specialists in which a damage 
suit trial was enacted. I mention 
this in passing because I believe 
there is a great opportunity and need 
for claim executives to assume lead- 
ership in promoting such means of 
improving our defense methods. The 
plaintiffs’ lawyers are going back to 
school, sometimes right in our own 
state universities and colleges. Can 
we and our defense lawyers but do 
likewise ? 


Professional Designation 


Some of my claim friends have 
suggested a program leading perhaps 
to a professional designation for 
claim men. The idea, I believe, 
would be to base it on a prescribed 
educational program and examina- 
tions, similar to the CPCU program. 
Whether or not this would be prac- 
ticable or possible I am not prepared 
to say. Perhaps it is something for 
claim executives to think about as a 
means of upgrading their “profes- 
sion,” if it may properly be qualified 
as a profession. 

Whether or not such a course is 
advisable, there is great need for 
upgrading, increasing and further 
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developing the human resources in 
the claim field, regardless of the 
satisfactory job that has been done 
in the past. This need is not limited 
to the claim end of our business. But 
few segments of the insurance busi- 
ness offer greater possibilities for 
individual returns and company ben- 
efits from conscious, dedicated effort 
toward improvement, increased ef- 
fectiveness and broadened responsi- 
bility for claim personnel. 

In the shifting sands of current 
developments lie the opportunities 
for increased stature and greater in- 
fluence for claim executive men—a 


favored position at the management 
conference table. But it is a manage- 
ment responsibility of the highest 
order and calls for continued per- 
sonal development and broadened 
understanding of the total manage- 
ment function in a new day of in- 
tense competition for survival. If 
we want to be less charitable and 
more realistic, we could say with 
some supporting evidence, that it is 
a battle of annihilation for the weak, 
the less competent, the fog-bound, 
the pedestrian and the companies 
that are less mobile for whatever 
reasons. And, if you want to look in 
other directions you can say that in 
these shifting sands of current trends 
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and developments lie the threats 
that would destroy our negligence 
law theory—and even the private en- 
terprise insurance system. 
Whatever problem you choose to 
look at, the solution starts with peo- 
ple and ends with people. Our job, 
as managers, is the development of 
people. As I see it the big challenge 
and the big opportunity for upgrad- 
ing the claim profession starts with 
recruiting and bringing into the 
claim field men who are potentially 
qualified to fill the greater needs of 
today and tomorrow. Too long, I 
believe, too many have used stand- 
ards of qualification and compensa- 
tion—tangible and intangible—that 
are not adequate to give us the job 
that will need to be done in this new 
day of low margins and greater need 
for sound public relations. To re- 
cruit the right kind of people is dif- 
ficult, of course, and may require 
greater selling of the claim profes- 
sion by the profession itself and 
through all other available means. 
Once employed, we must train and 
supervise, and motivate these men to 
develop their own capabilities as 
rapidly as possible through sound 
management techniques and philos- 
ophy, based on an enlightened and 
broadened perspective of claim man- 
agement in what I believe is a new 
day of responsibility and opportunity 
for the claim men in our business. 


SOCIETY OF CPCU'S 


WituiAM R. KErsTEN, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the insurance 
department of Van Schaack & Co., 
Denver, has been elected president 
of the Society of Chartered Prop- 
erty & Casualty Underwriters, to 
take office January 1, 1962. He has 
been serving as a vice president of 
the Society. George V. Whitford, 
vice president of Reliance Insurance 
Co. at Madison, Wisconsin, has been 
named secretary succeeding A. Haw- 
thorne Criddle, executive vice presi- 
dent, Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, who has been elected a vice 
president. Donald C. Brian, partner 
in the firm of W. B. Johnson & Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri, was _ re- 
elected a vice president and Norman 
E. Ropp, partner, Booth, Potter, 
Seal & Co., Philadelphia, re-elected 
treasurer. 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—from page 89 


only situation in which the tradi- 
tional handling avoids payment. 

The Special Automobile policy at- 
tempts to solve the problem in that 
when medical payments are made 
the amount is deducted from any 
settlement made under bodily in- 
jury liability ; it is pro-rated if there 
is other automobile medical pay- 
ments insurance, and it is excess of 
any workmen’s compensation for 
medical expenses. 

The tendency on the part of mod- 

ern contracts is to attempt to con- 
trol medical payments and make it 
indemnity rather than permit double 
or even multiple collection by the in- 
jured person. 
(b) “A” would claim compensation 
on the basis of injury in the course 
of her employment, and that her em- 
ployment is in an occupation cov- 
ered under the state workmen’s 
compensation act. 

The employer (or his insurer) 
would claim the injury did not arise 
out of employment nor was it 
caused by the employment. Instead 
the employee elected to leave her 
place of employment for her own 
benefit, and that by leaving the 
premises she was exercising a per- 


sonal right and desire not connected 
in any way with her employment. 
A recess for “coffee break,” or for 
lunch or for “shopping,” has no rela- 
tionship to employment. 

The action of the employer in en- 
couraging coffee breaks presumably 
for his own benefit, the statutory re- 
quirements of rest periods for 
women employees, and the tradi- 
tional custom of favoring the em- 
ployees in disputed cases would 
make “A’s” case the stronger one. 


QUESTION X 


The “X” Company operates a 
chain of forty food stores within a 
radius of 100 miles of the city in 
which it has its office and warehouse. 
It employs the “T” Trucking Com- 
pany to transport goods from its 
warehouse to its various stores. 
Some time ago, the “X” Company 
found the profits of several of its 
stores suspiciously low in view of 
their volume of sales and instituted 
an investigation. Private investiga- 
tors were employed and, in one of 
the stores, the following facts were 
discovered : 

1. One of the cashiers was caught 
checking out merchandise for a rel- 
ative without ringing up all of the 


purchases on the register. In the 
particular transaction that led to the 
discovery only $5.00 was charged 
for $20.00 of merchandise delivered. 
The cashier confessed that she had 
been guilty of this practice on vari- 
ous occasions in the past, estimating 
that she may have failed to charge 
for as much as $2000 of merchan- 
dise in the past two years. The 
“X” Company believes this loss was 
greater but cannot prove conclu- 
sively even this amount of loss. 

2. The manager of the store was 
found to have signed receipts for a 
truck driver for more merchandise 
than was actually delivered to the 
store. The truck driver alleges that 
he took the merchandise received 
from the warehouse and signed for 
by the manager, but not actually de- 
livered at the store, to a location des- 
ignated by the store manager and 
that that is all he, the truck driver, 
knows about it. The store manager 
alleges that he had confidence in the 
truck driver and that he signed the 
receipts in good faith without check- 
ing actual deliveries against those 
listed in the receipts; he claims he 
does not know what happened to any 
merchandise he may have signed for 
but did not receive. The “X” Com- 
pany estimates its loss from this 
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source at $12,000 during the past 
year basing its estimate upon the 
ratio of sales to purchases in its other 
stores and confirming its estimate by 
a comparison of deliveries during the 
six weeks prior to his replacement. 
3. The cost of the private investiga- 
tion amounted to $1500. The “X” 
Company has a Blanket Position Fi- 
delity Bond in the amount of $7,500, 
and has full transit coverage under a 
Merchandise Floater Form. The 
“T” Trucking Company has a Name 
Schedule Bond including among 
other personnel, its truck drivers 
with a $5000 penalty on each. It also 
carries truckman’s form of Motor 
Truck Cargo Insurance Policy with 
a $5000 limit of liability per truck. 
With reference to each of the fore- 
going situations, explain the appli- 
cability or inapplicability of each of 
the coverages carried by the “X” 
Company and the “T” Trucking 
Company, stating any necessary 
qualifications in your answer. 


Answer 


1. The Merchandise Floater form 
excludes theft by any person in the 
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assured’s service or employment 
either during or outside of working 
hours and is therefore not applicable 
in the described situation. 

The Blanket Position bond pro- 
vides protection for the insured 
against the dishonest act of any em- 
ployee, but the company must prove 
its loss. Where proof depends on 
inventory computation, or profit and 
loss computation (specifically ex- 
cluded in the bond), or estimate by 
the dishonest employee as here, the 
bond does not respond. With only 
proof positive in this one transaction, 
the recovery is $15, the amount of the 
company’s loss. Unless the figure of 
$2000 can be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the bond underwriters, the 
estimated loss is not recoverable, 
even though the amount of the bond 
penalty is adequate. 


2. The Motor Truck Cargo Insur- 
ance policy (carrier’s liability) when 
it insures against liability for theft 
carries exclusion of theft by any per- 
son in the service or employment of 
the insured, whether the theft occurs 
during hours of employment or serv- 
ice or otherwise. The policy is there- 
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fore not applicable to the described 
situation. 

The Name Schedule bond custom- 
arily requires only reasonable 
proof of loss through the dishonest 
act of employees named on the bond. 
It makes no reference to use of profit 
and loss computations or as in this 
instance a ratio of sales to pur- 
chases and comparison of deliveries 
during a period of time. Conse- 
quently, if it may be assumed that 
the proof indicated is acceptable to 
the bond underwriters, the recovery 
would be subject only to the bond 
limitation as written of $5000. But, 
of course, the “T” Trucking Com- 
pany has to suffer the loss by pay- 
ment to “X” Company, before there 
is a loss recoverable under its bond 
because of the dishonesty of the truck 
driver. 

If the allegations of the truck 
driver were substantiated so that the 
store manager was implicated in the 
conversion of goods, the Blanket Po- 
sition Bond would cover up to the 
penalty of $7,500, the amount of 
loss proved. On the other hand, if 
it could be proved that the loss was 

(Continued on page !18) 
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Automobile Theft Insurance—Duty to 
Give Notice of Theft to Insurer and 
to Police 

South Carolina Insurance Co. v. 
Atlantic Transport, Inc. (Supreme 
Court of Delaware, 1961) 171 A. 2d 
219 

In this case the insured sought 
recovery of the value of certain tires, 
tubes, and other accessories claimed 
to have been stolen from three of the 
insured’s automobile trailers. 

The policy conditions provided 
that when a loss occurs the insured 
shall, as soon as practicable, give 
notice of loss to the insurer or its 
authorized agent and, in case of theft, 
give notice to the police. 

The insurance company defended 
against the insured’s suit on the 
ground that notice of loss was not 
given to the company nor to the 
police, as required by the policy. 

The facts were that from June 
through September, 1958, the trailers 
from which the thefts occurred were 
not in use, but were stored on an 
open lot, just outside the city limits 
of Wilmington, Delaware. 

At some unspecified time prior to 
September 16, 1958, the theft was 
discovered by the insured’s general 
manager, Sigmond. 

Sigmond testified that he “as- 
sumed” he gave notice to the com- 
pany’s agent and the police earlier, 
but the records of the insurance 
agency showed receipt of telephone 
notice on November 5, 1958 and that 
a letter reporting the loss had been 
sent out by the agency on that day, 
and that thereafter the matter was 
referred to an independent adjuster. 
This letter of the insurance agency 
also contained this statement: “Mr. 
Sigmond, of assured company, is 
calling police.” 

Mr. Sigmond also testified that he 
spoke to the Wilmington city police 
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about the theft and was informed 
that the theft was out of their juris- 
diction, but that he never notified the 
state police, which did have jurisdic- 
tion, at all. 

The insurance agent testified he 
had searched his records and found 
nothing on the matter except the 
memo of the insured’s telephone no- 
tice and copy of the letter of Novem- 
ber 5th. 

The trial court, sitting as a jury, 
held for the insured and allowed a 
recovery. 

Upon the insurance company’s ap- 
peal the Delaware Supreme Court 
reversed the lower court and denied 
a recovery. 

The basis for the high court’s de- 
cision was that the insured’s evi- 
dence, based on what the insured’s 
general manager, “assumed,” was too 
vague to be competent evidence to 
sustain a recovery. 

The Delaware court said: “Of 
course, as Mr. Cooper (the agent) 
admitted, it is ‘possible’ that an ex- 
perienced and responsible insurance 
agency may lose or forget about a 
notice of loss. But this is highly un- 
likely. In the absence of any posi- 
tive testimony of notice such a pos- 
sibility cannot be given any weight.” 

On the point of notice to the police, 
the Court noted that the insurance 
agency’s letter significantly said the 
insured “is calling” the police, not 
that the police had been notified. But 
more important was the fact that the 
state police had jurisdiction over the 
theft, and the insured did not even 
contend the state police had been 
notified. The Court said: “This was 
in itself a breach of the policy condi- 
tion. Obviously, the notice required 
must be to the police department 
with power to act.” 

In concluding its opinion the 
Court said: “We must bear in mind 


that in a case of insurance against 
theft the requirements that prompt 
notice be given to the insurer and 
to the police are of very real im- 
portance to the company. The prompt 
recovery of the articles may dispense 
with payment of the loss, and any 
recovery will protect the company’s 
right of salvage. Moreover, prompt 
notice to the police is obviously a 
protection against fraudulent claims.” 


All Risks Dwelling Poligy—House Built 
on Improperly Compacted Fill— 
“Normal Settling" Defined 


Prickett v. Royal Insurance Com- 
pany Limited (Supreme Court of 
California, 1961) 363 P. 2d 907 

The policy involved in this case 
did not insure against losses occa- 
sioned by ‘“***normal _ settling, 
shrinking or expansion of founda- 
tion, walls, floors or ceilings.” 

The evidence was that when the 
insured returned to his home in the 
evening he found that since morn- 
ing of the same day the west wing 
of the house, that is, the west ma- 
sonry wall thereof, had sunk some 
5 to 7 inches on one side and 12 
inches on the other, causing openings 
in the wall, and further resulting in 
a rupture of the heating system pipes. 

On the question whether the set- 
tling was normal or not the only 
evidence was that of a soil engineer 
who testified that the insured house 
was built on earth filled to depth of 
35 feet, that the soil was improperly 
compacted, and that under these cir- 
cumstances it was inevitable that 
some sinking would eventually occur. 

The trial court found that the 
house had been built on improperly 
filied land, and that the sinking of 
the masonry wall was attributable to 
“normal settling.” 

The insured then appealed, argu- 

(Continued on page 119) 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—from page 115 


the result of theft by the truck driver 
before delivery of the goods to the 
store, the “X’’ Company’s Merchan- 
dise Floater policy would cover the 
loss. 

3. There is no provision in any of 
the coverages for any repayment of 
investigation costs incurred by the 
insured; the $1500 expense is not 
recoverable from the underwriters. 


QUESTION XI 


It has been suggested that many 
property and casualty insurance con- 
tracts could be simplified by the 
adoption of a uniform “other insur- 
ance” clause which would read as 
follows: 


“This Company shall not be liable 
for a greater proportion of any loss 
than the amount hereby insured shall 
bear to the whole insurance cover- 
ing against the peril involved, 
whether collectible or not.” 

Viewing the suggestion from the 
standpoint of the insurer and by spe- 
cific comparison with the present 
method of meeting the problem of 
“other insurance” in any five of the 
contracts listed below, explain fully 
the reasons the proposal should be 


(1) supported, or (2) opposed. 

(a) Ocean Marine Hull Policy, 

(b) Private Passenger Auto Liabil- 
ity Policy, 

(c) Boiler & Machinery policy, 
(d) Standard Fire Policy, 
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(e) Fidelity Bond (Blanket Position 
Bond), 
(f) Group Major Medical Policy. 


Answer 


(a) Ocean Marine Hull Policy: In- 
asmuch as the contract is a valued 
policy and indicates clearly the sum 
insured and the valuation of the ves- 
sel as to hull and machinery, and 
contains a prohibition of other insur- 
ance except for those interests spe- 
cifically listed and limited in the 
policy (disbursement, excess or in- 
creased values, freight or hire, pre- 
miums and returns of premium, war, 
strikes-riots, general average and 
salvage charges), there is no need 
for any “other insurance” clause as 
proposed. Marine hull underwriters 
would oppose adoption of such a 
clause in view of the present pattern 
of the policy and its prohibition of 
other insurance. 

(b) Private Passenger Automobile 
Liability Policy meets other insur- 
ance in two ways: contributing pro- 
rata when liability arises out of ve- 
hicle named in the policy, and 
treated as excess when the liability 
arises out of drive-other-car situ- 
ations. The insurers would oppose 
the uniform clause because it would 
not cope with the two situations just 
described. In addition, liability in 
proportion to the limits of liability of 
the respective policies is inequitable 
when higher limits are written, as 
they should be, at substantially 
lower additional premiums, 

(c) Boiler & Machinery Policy 
makes bodily injury insurance avail- 
able only where there is no other 
coverage available for such injuries. 
It is essentially therefore “excess” 
of any other applicable insurance. 
The insurer would enjoy the reduc- 
tion in his claims by adoption of the 
uniform clause, but it would defeat 
the present intent of boiler & ma- 
chinery insurance to supplement 
other insurance in the area of bodily 
injury. 

In the event of property loss the 
boiler & machinery contract uses 
joint loss provisions (varying with 
different companies) which have the 
effect of establishing contribution. 
The underwriters might favor the 
quoted uniform clause as promising 
some reduction in loss payments. 
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(d) Standard Fire Policy treats 
other insurance like the proposed 
uniform clause. The insurers favor 
the clause because it makes their loss 
payment equitable and proportional 
to the premiums received for the 
contract and prevents partial losses 
to the subject matter being “total” 
to an insurance contract. As applied 
to other non-concurrent insurance 
that might incidentally happen to 
cover a fire loss, the proposed clause 
might be inequitable. 

(e) Blanket Position Bond prohibits 
other insurance unless the insurer 
assents at the time the bond is is- 
sued. Underwriters would oppose 
the proposed uniform clause as dis- 
turbing bond procedure and_ pro- 
ducing inequity if contribution on 
basis of bond penalties were to be 
applied when coverage is written on 
a different basis as in commercial 
blanket or individual bonds. 

(f) Group Major Medical Policy as 
a non-occupational cover excludes 
claims which would be paid by 
workmen’s compensation. Inasmuch 
as major medical policies pay as 
valued contracts, insurers might fa- 
vor the proposed clause in prevent- 
ing overinsurance and overpayment 
of any loss. However, contribution 
on the basis of the amount of insur- 
ance would be inequitable to the ma- 
jor-medical insurer since such pol- 
icies have a high face amount and 
the purposes of the deductible and 
coinsurance provisions would be de- 
feated. 


The Judge Says—from page |16 


ing that, while the facts were un- 
disputed, the trial court had improp- 
erly interpreted the policy language. 

The California Supreme Court 
first found that the term “normal 
settling’ was ambiguous in that, in 
addition to the trial court’s inter- 
pretation, the words could also be 
read to mean, “***only settling 
which is in its extent normal and 
expectable to any homeowner buy- 
ing such an insurance policy. . . .” 

In reversing the trial court’s judg- 
ment and holding the insured was 
entitled to recover, the Court said: 
“Certainly, an ordinary person, the 
vendee, would not regard the twelve 
inch drop of a wall, accompanied by 
open breaks in the wall and the de- 
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commissioning of the house’s heat- 
ing system as ‘normal’ settling es- 
pecially where these events take 
place suddenly without warning or 
previous visible indication of such 
drastic consequences.” 


HULL COVERAGE 


REPORTS ON HULL business by fif- 
teen markets to the recent confer- 
ence of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance in Lisbon, indi- 
cated a small margin of profit for 
most countries last year. However, 
concern was expressed at the very 
recent rash of total losses and the 
top values of much of the new ton- 
nage including super-tankers and ore 
carriers, 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
_ REINSURANCE 


RIGHT OF SELECTION 


A RULING BY the District Court of 
Appeals of Florida that a homeowner 
has the right to drop the insurance 
policy originally selected by his mort- 
gage company and substitute one of 
his own choice is described by 
George R. McKiever, president of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, as a precedent- 
setting decision that could have wide 
repercussions, not only in Dade 
County. “The ugly practice of co- 
ercion by lending institutions had 
troubled insurance agents all over the 
country for a good many years. This 
decision, if affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of Florida, could be most help- 
ful,” McKiever notes, 
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DENZIL STUART 


MARINE AND AVIATION INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE 


BRITISH MARKET'S LOSSES 


HE BRITISH INSURANCE market 
on bear a considerable share of 
the losses caused by Hurricane Carla, 
according to the British Insurance 
Association. The annual hurricane 
claims have a significant effect on the 
underwriting results of British com- 
panies operating in the United States, 
and Hurricane Donna last year 
dashed the hopes of many companies 
of making a profit on the year’s busi- 
ness. 

September was a tragic month all 
around since there were also two air 
disasters, which cost the London 
aviation market some £825,000 on 
hull claims alone. The Air France 
Caravelle which crashed while com- 
ing in to land at Rabat in heavy fog, 
with the loss of 78 lives, was in- 
sured for about £650,000, much of 
which was reinsured in London. A 
few days previously a DC-6 of Presi- 
dent Airlines crashed after taking off 
from Shannon for Chicago on a 
charter flight. Eighty-three people 
were killed, making it the worst air 
disaster on record in the British Isles. 
Much of the £175,000 insurance on 
the hull of the DC-6 was also placed 
in London. These brought the total 
of major hull claims for the year to 
about £5.6 million, not counting the 
£5 million paid out on hull and life 
insurance following the double col- 
lision over New York in late Decem- 
ber 1960. 

Since Shannon airport opened, in 
1945, there have been five previous 
crashes in its vicinity, involving 110 
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deaths. And in August 1958, 99 
people died when a K.L.M. Super- 
Constellation crashed into the Atlan- 
tic 60 to 100 miles off the Irish coast 
after taking off from Shannon. 

Prior to the DC-6 crash, tragedy 
struck in Norway when a Cunard 
Eagle Viking on a holiday charter 
flight from England with a party of 
34 schoolboys crashed with a total 
loss of life. Apart from the school- 
boys, two masters and the ’plane’s 
crew of three perished. Most of the 
hull and liability insurance was 
placed in London. 

In spite of the Caravelle crash, the 
casualty record of this aircraft stands 
up extremely well. There had been 
only one previous Caravelle crash 
which involved loss of life. That was 
in January 1960, when an Air France 
Caravelle crashed while approaching 
Ankara airport, killing 42. 


Liability Claims 


Apart from the hull loss, the Rabat 
crash will mean heavy passenger lia- 
bility claims. Under normal French 
airline practice, insurance for a pas- 
senger is a basic amount to cover, 
say, Warsaw Convention limits, 
written and rated as a rule as per- 
sonal accident business, with limits 
higher than Warsaw Convention ap- 
plying only if basic compensation is 
considered inadequate. 

The prototype of the Caravelle 
first flew on May 13, 1955, and Air 
France was the first airline to order 
these very successful medium range 
jets. The first delivery was in March 


1959, and since then they have trans- 
ported over 1.4 million Air France 
passengers and flown well over 14 
million miles. It had been rumored 
for some time that at least one 
American operator was interested in 
the Caravelle. Rumor became fact 
when, in September, T.W.A. an- 
nounced that it had ordered twenty, 
with an option on a further fifteen. 


A VALUABLE REPORT 


HARDLY A WEEK passes without the 
scientists presenting the insurance 
industry with a new problem, and 
one of the toughest arises from the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. This is a development that 
calls for very large immediate un- 
derwriting capacity, and has brought 
into being an entirely new insurance 
market with a vast potential in the 
years ahead. Meanwhile, and until 
funds are accumulated out of pre- 
miums paid for the risk, atomic 
energy insurance is a potential charge 
on existing reserves. 

But this is only part of the prob- 
lem. The gaining and spreading of 
knowledge about atomic energy in- 
surance is equally important. The 
ideal would be for all interested 
bodies in the insurance industry 
freely to make available the results of 
their studies so that there might be 
a center of information accessible to 
all insurers. To some extent this is 
being realized through the regular 
information distributed by the Centre 

(Continued on the next page) 
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News from London—Continued 


D’Etudes de la Commission Per- 
manente de Risque Atomique (Zu- 
rich), Comité Europeen des Assur- 
ances. 

In Britain, in 1956, the Insurance 
Institute of London rendered a valu- 
able service when it made available a 
comprehensive report compiled by its 
advanced study group on atomic 
energy and insurance problems. The 


report was deservedly a best seller 
and copies were read with great in- 
terest all over the world. : 
Now the group has compiled a sec- 
ond edition, which is available from 
the Insurance Institute of London 
(20, Aldermanbury, London, E. C. 2, 
England). The revised report in- 
corporates an amended version of 
the old material and introduces much 
that is new, and the whole provides 
an excellent survey of the subject. 
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LIFE IS SERVICE. 


. THE ONE WHO PROGRESSES IS THE ONE WHO GIVES 


HIS FELLOW BEINGS A LITTLE MORE — A LITTLE BETTER — SERVICE. 


Technical expressions are used as 
little as possible and there is a glos- 
sary for those which are used. In 
1956 there was very little legislation 
which dealt specifically with atomic 
energy matters. Now, however, the 
majority of European and Western 
countries have either several acts al- 
ready in force or else some in draft 
form awaiting final approval by gov- 
ernments. 

Some difficulty was met in decid- 
ing when a fresh report could most 
advantageously be produced. A\l- 
though there are many problems still 
unsolved, and some constantly aris- 
ing, it was considered that the date 
when the Nuclear Installations (Li- 
censing and Insurance) Act came 
into force in the United Kingdom, 
April 1, 1960, was a convenient start- 
ing off point, particularly as it was 
also the date when the Radioactive 
Contamination Exclusion Clause was 
first applied in Britain. The report 
deals with three problems: Part 1, 
How the risk arises; Part 2, The na- 
ture and probable extent of the dam- 
age or liability; Part 3, The extent 
to which existing policies apply and 
the steps which might be taken to 
maintain, restrict or provide protec- 
tion against losses or liabilities which 
may fall on individuals or corporate 
bodies. Part 3 includes chapters on 
fire, consequential loss, public liabil- 
ity, products liability, survey, per- 
sonal accident, automobile, goods in 
transit, contractors’ “all risks,” re- 
insurance, and aviation. 


Several Appendices 


There are several useful appen- 
dices, including a summary of current 
legislation. The report now runs to 
95 foolscap pages, against 52 in the 


first edition. I should add that the 
advanced study group is composed 
of company insurance experts in the 
subjects outlined above. Regrettably, 
there is not a section on marine in- 
surance, although a reference was 
included previously. However, the 
marine market is itself studying the 
problem at present and, as no mem- 
bers of the group are engaged in day 
to day marine problems, it was de- 
cided that this type of insurance 
should be excluded. 

Among the new sections in this 
second report, the one on aviation is 
perhaps the most interesting, for it is 
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no sectet that aviation insurers, like 
some other transport insurers, are 
finding the nuclear problem a big 
headache. It is true to say, in gen- 
eral, that aircraft hull values have 
doubled every five years since the 
end of World War II, with perhaps 
£250 million in 1945, £500 million 
in 1950, and £1,000 million in 1955; 
and world values are now approach- 
ing £2,000 million with the advent 
of the latest pure jet and turboprop 
airliners in commerical service. In- 
surers, therefore, have always to try 
to assess future problems in a field 
where an intelligent forecast will 
reap greater rewards than an assess- 
ment of past experience ; and one of 
the aspects requiring examination, 
and concerning which there is little 
experience, is that of nuclear energy 
and its effect upon aviation insur- 
ance, 


Clear Demarcation 


There is a clear demarcation for 
study purposes between current and 
future problems, but because the fu- 
ture is commercially so much more 
important than the present, in view 
of the ever rising values and increas- 
ing aviation traffic, it would appear 
to be important for aviation insurers 
to make no move at this time without 
carefully considering the effect this 
might have upon their business ten 
years hence, by which time some ap- 
plications of nuclear energy to air- 
craft propulsion systems may have 
been developed. 

According to this report, the cur- 
rent problems of liability can be 
summarized as follows: 1, The risk 
of an aircraft striking a reactor on 
the ground, together with the con- 
sequences flowing from such an event 
and the effect of this upon insurance 
covers; 2, The carriage of radioac- 
tive materials by air or their use in 
aircraft and the effect of this upon 
insurance covers. 

Although there is not the space 
here to go into the comments con- 
tained in the aviation section, many 
readers will doubtless be interested 
in the conclusions reached by the 
group, as follows. The carriage of 
radioisotopes is a growing traffic in 
which acceptable safeguards apply. 
Insurers may consider whether some 
reflection of this traffic in their rating 
pattern may be necessary to cater for 
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future losses, and consideration could 
be given to the exclusion of contami- 
nation risks arising from this source. 
Meanwhile, insurers are protected by 
current policy limits, 

The risk of an aircraft striking a 
reactor or other facility capable of 
giving rise to a major contamination 
problem beyond the capacity of the 
aviation market needs careful atten- 
tion, Future legislation which is ex- 
pected to make reactor owners accept 
the major measure of responsibility 
will still leave the airlines vulnerable 
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in certain circumstances under the 
law of most countries. It may be 
felt that it is a duty for insurers to 
alert the airlines to this exposure, 
which may be well in excess of policy 
limits, and a joint appraisal with the 
airlines would seem to be desirable 
to reach a mutually acceptable insur- 
ance formula, 

It is too early to deal with nu- 
clear powered aircraft, but insurers 
may expect safeguards before civil 
aviation operation is possible, and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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News from London—Continued 


they could therefore reasonably plan 
to accept nuclear powered aircraft of 
the future as they have covered the 
jet and rocket powered vehicles of 
today, with the possible exception 
that the liability risk may well prove 
to be beyond the capacity of the mar- 
ket unless further nuclear research 
within the next few years results in 
a substantial lessening of the poten- 
tial hazard. 


WHERE'S THAT GOYA 


THE THEFT FROM the National Gal- 
lery in London of Goya’s famous 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 
valued at £140,000, started a lively 
running story on the front pages of 
the newspapers. The disappearance 
of the painting was followed by an- 
onymous letters and phone calls to 
a news agency, including a “ransom” 
demand for the £140,000 to be given 
to the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament. 

It is possible that by the time these 
words appear in print the mystery 
may have been solved. But quite 
puzzling to many people was the 
news that the painting was not in- 
sured. Having been purchased by 
the State, for the public to enjoy, 
the painting is government property, 
and the government does not, as a 
matter of principle, insure any of 
their property. 

In commercial practice, of course, 
the insurance of valuable pictures is 
an everyday occurrence, though it is 
a highly specialized business. In the 
world of the sale rooms, prices of 
paintings have broken many records 


in recent years as private collectors 
and galleries compete for famous pic- 
tures. So it is not surprising that 
their insurance calls for a special 
skill and understanding on the part 
of an underwriter. 

How can an insurer know the real 
value of any picture he is asked to 
insure? The history and where- 
abouts of the more famous pictures 
are well known in the art world, and 
where these have changed hands 
through the media of art sales and 
auctions the prices are readily as- 
certainable. In general, when con- 
sidering a proposal form on a paint- 
ing, the insurer will normally accept 
the price paid for it, if recently pur- 
chased, as being the market value, 
and will agree to insure it for that 
figure. In other cases, a valuation by 
an expert independent authority is 
required. 


“All Risks" Coverage 


The picture is generally insured 
against “All Risks,” which means 
that it is covered if it is “lost, dam- 
aged or destroyed by any cause 
whatsoever,” with the following ex- 
ceptions: damage by wear, tear and 
depreciation, moth or vermin, and 
by any process of cleaning, repairing 
or restoring, as well as the usual ex- 
ceptions of war, detention or confis- 
cation by Customs or other author- 
ities, and radioactive contamination. 
The intention is to provide, so far 
as is reasonable, an all risks cover, 
but not to offer protection against 
the ravages of time. 

The premium is charged on the 
insured value of the painting and is 
based on the risk which it faces when 





hanging in the owner’s house or gal- 
lery. Normally, of course, a sur- 
veyor will check the security precau- 
tions and the fire and accidental 
damage hazards. Most claims for 
damage to pictures arise when they 
are being moved from one place to 
another, often for exhibition pur- 
poses. The insurer will issue a 
transit cover for the journey which 
will operate from “nail to nail,” from 
the time it is removed from its wall 
fastening until returned to the same 
fastening. 

Claims for loss or destruction are 
normally handled by an assessor on 
behalf of the insurer and, if accepted, 
are usually settled on the basis of the 
market value of the picture at the 
time of such loss or destruction, sub- 
ject to the sum insured not being 
exceeded. In some cases where dam- 
age has occurred it is possible to re- 
pair and restore; if this happens, the 
question of depreciation has to be 
taken into account. 


CASUALTY RECORD 


WILL THE STEEP RISE in total losses 
be halted this year? Certainly the 
marine insurance market is hoping 
that this will be the case following 
the spectacular rise in tonnage to- 
tally lost during the last two years: 
10 ships of 338,070 tons gross in 
1959 and 114 ships of 418,195 tons 
gross in 1960. Last year the total 
loss figure, representing a loss ratio 
of .33% of world tonnage, was the 
worst on record since 1946. An 
added blow was the number of new, 
highly valued ships which were lost. 

I have been looking at the casualty 
returns of the Liverpool Under- 
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writers’ Association and these reveal 
that overall experience in the first 
six months of 1961 was much the 
same as in the first half of 1960; but 
the total loss picture was healthier. 

In the six month period there was 
a total of 3,880 casualties, com- 
pared with 3,616 in the same period 
last year. But ships totally lost (in- 
cluding constructive total losses) 
numbered only 34, against 65 in the 
first half of 1960. These 34 ships 
represented 152,619 tons, against the 
figure of 182,020 tons for 1960. 
However, it must be remembered 
that the worst of underwriters’ 
troubles in 1960 came late in the 
year, so that it would be unwise to 
draw any encouraging conclusions 
from experience during the first six 
months. (All the above statistics re- 
late to ships of 500 tons gross and 
upwards. ) 

Nevertheless, it is a welcome sign 
that total losses showed a decrease 
despite the greater volume of ton- 
nage that has been trading. The 
world laid-up tonnage total dropped 
from 4 billion tons gross towards the 
end of 1959 to 2.7 million tons in 
September. Although a sizeable 
chunk of old tonnage has been 
scrapped, many ships have now come 
on to the marine insurance market 
as navigating risks after being in- 
sured for port risks for upwards of 
two years. 

World trading conditions have 
steadily, if slowly, improved this 
year, and at the time of writing the 
worst of the shipping slump seems 
to be over. It has been a long, hard 
climb. At the peak of the depression, 
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in the late fall of 1959, 9.3 million 
tons of ships were lying idle. 


JAPANESE HULL REINSURANCE 


IN THE JAPANESE hull pool the 
original insurer cedes to the pool 
15% of each individual contract. 
There is also a separate agreement 
about the reinsurance of the remain- 
der so that the insurer may cede part 
of any contract irrespective of 
whether the object of the insurance 
is desirable or otherwise. But now, 
so as to make this a free contract 
between the individual parties con- 
cerned, the system has been revised. 

In future, two hull categories are 
to be established in the hull pool: 
the “good risk category” for steel 
craft of more than 1,500 tons gross 
and the “bad risk category” for ships 
of more than 100 tons but less than 
1,500 tons. The working of the new 
system, to be enforced in 1962, is 
as follows: 

Each direct writing company must 
deposit, as before, 15% of the 
amount due from each contract with 
the hull pool, but, in this case, “good 
risk” and “bad risk” categories are 
treated separately. The amount col- 
lected in the hull pool is called “A- 
reinsurance.” Of the total amount 
of “A-reinsurance,” 10% is retro- 
ceded to the Toa Fire and Marine 
Insurance Co. (a firm specializing 
in this form of business) and 1% is 
reinsured with all the nineteen in- 
surance firms; the remainder is 
placed with each insurance company 
in proportion to the amount of re- 
insurance sold to the pool by the in- 
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surance companies. The two risk 
categories are thus separated and 
distributed accordingly and insur- 
ance companies with many “bad risk 
category” items would have to un- 
derwrite so much more “good risk 
category” business. 

A fixed amount of the remainder 
of the “A-reinsurance” sold to the 
pool—i.e., 85% of the directly writ- 
ten amount—is earmarked as the 
company’s reserve. Then this can 
be ceded to other companies which 
are not members of the pool and to 
the Toa Fire and Marine Co. Limits 
have, however, been fixed on the 
amount to be ceded; they are: up 
to eight times the amount held for 
“good risk category”; and up to six 
times the amount held for “bad risk 
category.” This is called “B-reinsur- 
ance.” Transactions in this form are 
free among companies within the 
limits set by the line system. This 
means that companies directly writ- 
ing much “bad risk” business would 
have to bear that much more risk. 


INCIDENTALS 


THE GOVERNMENTS of Haiti and 
Norway have accepted the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea, 1960. Norway’s accept- 
ance was the first from among coun- 
tries each having more than one mil- 
lion tons gross of shipping, seven of 
which must be among the fifteen ac- 
ceptances for ratification. The new 
Convention will come into force 
twelve months after the final accept- 
ance is deposited. The 1948 Con- 
vention did not take effect until 1952. 
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Efficiency. In other words, package- 
policies reduce the consumer’s 
money-cost, time-cost and effort-cost 
all in one, simplified form. And 
when these package-policies are 
brought directly to the homes of the 
consumers through suburban door- 
to-door selling, the ultimate in con- 
sumer efficiency has been provided. 
3ut from all indications, we have not 
as yet “scratched the surface” in max- 
imizing consumer efficiency through 
the logical extension of the all-risk 
“package” concept. Stated differ- 
ently, and in the words of the im- 
mortal Al Jolson, “You ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet!” 

The decade of the 1950’s marks 
the occurrence of perhaps the most 
significant development in the his- 
tory of insurance in the United 
States. It was during this period 
that practically all of the states in 
the nation passed enabling legislation 
which made it possible, for the first 
time in history, to offer true, mul- 
tiple-line coverage in one policy 
form. Prior to multiple-line legisla- 
tion, insurance companies were 
forced to resort to so-called “com- 
bination” contracts which purported 
to present both property and casualty 
coverages in one contract. But such 
awkward attempts did not produce a 
truly multiple-line (i.e., property 
and casualty) policy! It was abso- 
lutely essential, therefore, to pass 
multiple-line legislation in order to 
clear the way to the evolvement of 
modern-day, multiple-peril, package 
policies such as the Homeowner’s 
Policy. 


At a Crossroads 


The insurance business in the dec- 
ade of the 1960’s stands at a compar- 
able “crossroads” in its evolutionary 
process to that which it faced just 
prior to the passage of multiple-line 
legislation. The Theory of Con- 
sumer Efficiency dictates the offer- 
ing of all-lines of insurance coverage 
( property-casualty-life-health) — in 
one all-peril package policy. But be- 
fore life and health coverages can 
be incorporated into a_ property- 
casualty form (or vice versa), en- 
abling legislation is necessary. In 
other words, a true, all-lines, pack- 
age policy depends upon the various 


states’ passing all-lines legislation so 
that a single insurance company will 
be allowed to offer a complete “pack- 
age” containing every type of insur- 
ance needed by a family against all 
the perils which face it. Such a 
policy might be labeled, The Family 
Continuation Package Policy. 


Awaiting the Inevitable 


While the insurance business 
waits for the inevitable, enabling 
legislation, it will likely follow the 
expediency dictated by earlier ex- 
perience; namely, be content with 
the developing of an all-lines, semi- 
package policy utilizing the “combi- 
nation” principle referred to above. 
In other words, we will see insur- 
ance policies offered which, although 
issued by separate life and property 
companies within a group of insur- 
ance companies, will nevertheless be 
printed in one composite form with 
the identity of each separate com- 
pany clearly shown in separate sec- 
tions of the contract. Such “combi- 
nation” contracts, however, offer 
neither the money-cost advantage 
nor the broader protection afforded 
by a true all-lines, multiple-peril 
package policy. Thus, the all-lines 
“combination” policy will sooner or 
later give way to the all-lines pack- 
age policy. 

Already certain important insur- 
ance company groups are offering 
such combinations as (1) home- 
owner’s policy, (2) life insurance 
mortgage redemption, and (3) dis- 
ability mortgage redemption, all in 
one combination contract, Another 
combination form brings together 
(1) a homeowner’s policy, (2) a 
family automobile policy, and (3) 
health insurance, all in one composite 
form. Other combinations, which in- 
clude life insurance tied to mutual 
funds coupled with homeowner’s 
coverage, are currently on the draft- 
ing boards of at least one major 
group of insurance companies. 

By 1965, there most likely will be 
a number of states which will allow, 
by law, true life and property-casu- 
alty package policies thereby provid- 
ing the opportunity for developing 
the ultimate of “consumer efficiency” 
in the consumer’s purchase of insur- 
ance protection. Thus, when true 
all-lines package policies become 
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available, this broadest possible form 
of insurance coverage offered at a 
substantial discount will tend to rev- 
olutionize insurance marketing in 
the United States. 

Insurance companies, facing in- 
creasing pressure produced by the 
Theory of Consumer Efficiency, will 
search for every possible procedure 
to lower the consumer’s money-cost, 
time-cost and inconvenience-cost. 
And the “super-mart-discount” de- 
velopment described earlier points 
the direction which the insurance 
business will most logically take in 
the years to come. As soon as “all- 
lines” acceptance has become uni- 
versal throughout the country among 
consumers of insurance, the way will 
then be cleared for the offering of 
insurance together with various con- 
sumer services in all the fields re- 
lated to insurance. This “all fields” 
approach is merely the logical exten- 
sion from “all-lines” protection. And 
what is more significant, the all 
fields approach compares closely 
with the same identical trend ob- 
served previously in merchandise 
marketing—the bringing together of 
all consumer needs under one, all- 
encompassing “roof.” 


Related Services 


The purchase of insurance protec- 
tion carries with it a concomitant 
need for a number of closely related 
services which tend to tie-in most ef- 
fectively with the need for insurance. 
These related services are currently 
provided by such institutions or 
“fields” of specialization as banking, 
finance, investments, accounting and 
real estate. 

1. Banking needs. Simplicity of pay- 
ment plans for insurance protection 
calls for a close working arrange- 
ment between the insurance com- 
pany, on the one hand, and the in- 
sured and his bank on the other. 
Pre-authorized check payment plans 
have operated successfully for a 
number of years in the settling of 
premium payments for life insurance. 
Easy monthly or even semi-monthly 
payments can be pre-authorized at 
the bank to coincide with salary pay- 
ments to the insured. Credit can 
also be extended by the bank to meet 
large, lump-sum premium payments 
which can then be “evened out” 
through periodic settlement under a 
pre-authorized check payment plan. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Banks may thus conceivably operate 
within an insurance company as a 
subsidiary or through close, coopera- 
tive action as independent institu- 
tions. Regardless of the physical ar- 
rangement, reduction of consumer in- 
convenience-cost and time-cost is the 
ultimate objective. 

2. Needs for financing. Insureds in 
the past have often experienced high 
money-cost (interest charges), high 


inconvenience-cost and high time- 
cost in searching for and obtaining 
the necessary financing to purchase a 
car or the needed mortgage credit 
to buy a home. When the all-lines 
development has been completed and 
in operation, the buyer of insurance 
will find ample auto finance and 
mortgage funds available at reason- 
able interest rates through the life 
insurance company or possibly 
through the bank operated by the in- 
surance company or even from the 
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investment funds available through 
the property-casualty carrier. As a 
matter of fact, these life and prop- 
erty-casualty carriers will operate as 
one total unit under all-lines legisla- 
tion and the resulting investment 
funds will become available to all 
persons and institutions which need 
to borrow. Such ready sources of 
consumer credit (for all consumer 
goods) will serve to increase sub- 
stantially “consumer efficiency” not 
only in car and home buying and 
home furnishing but also in the pur- 
chase of the necessary insurance re- 
lating thereto. 


3. Investment needs. The erosion- 
effect on “fixed-dollar” investments 
caused by continuous inflation in the 
United States has given rise to the 
increased necessity for “equity in- 
vesting” as a built-in hedge designed 
to offset this draining-away of fixed 
dollars. More and more persons are 
likely to purchase much of their life 
insurance needs through the all-lines 
package arrangement described 
above in the years ahead. The all- 
lines principle in life and property 
and health insurance buying pro- 
vides greater economy, greater effi- 
ciency and greater “balance” among 
life, health, property and casualty in- 
surance needs. But the life insurance 
portion of the all-risk package will 
be exposed continuously in the fu- 
ture to the risk of erosion in its 
fixed-dollar investment portion be- 
cause of anticipated inflation. Thus, 
the insured needs a form of “insur- 
ance” protection perhaps incorpo- 
rated within his all-lines package to 
offset or hedge against this peril 
of erosion. In other words, he needs 
some form of equity investment to 
“balance” his fixed-dollar investment 
in life insurance. Happily, there is 
available even today a solution to 
this problem in the form of an equity 
investment medium known as the 
“variable annuity.” Moreover, mu- 
tual funds purchased regularly 
with life insurance can produce a 
somewhat similar hedging effect. 
Then, too, the Monthly Investment 
Plan sponsored by the New York 
Stock Exchange provides a conven- 
ient form of equity hedging. Finally, 
periodic purchasing of equity in real 
estate is also a likely hedge against 
loss of dollars from financial erosion 
caused by inflation. Insurance com- 
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panies, in the future, will likely of- 
fer one or more of these investment 
services in a simplified, convenient 
form and tied in with their insurance 
purchases in order to assist their in- 
sureds in their drive for greater buy- 
ing efficiency. At least three, sepa- 
rate insurance company groups now 
offer mutual funds for the benefit of 
their purchasers of insurance. More- 
over, there are three companies now 
offering the variable annuity. 


Super-Mart Insurance 


4. Need for accounting service. The 
consumer’s preference for purchas- 
ing all of his service needs in simpli- 
fied, convenient and economical form 
through one, all-lines super-mart 
type insurance company (in a man- 
ner identical to the way in which he 
prefers to satisfy his commodity 
needs), points up an opportunity for 
providing still another important 
service for the insurance consumer. 
Family account-keeping and house- 
hold-budgeting are skills not 
possessed by the majority of family 
heads—husband or wife. If families 
choose, in the future, to “bunch” 
most or all of their service pur- 
chases through one, all-lines carrier, 
how ideally inexpensive and conven- 
ent it would then be to offer such 
insureds an electronic accounting 
and budgeting service, for a nominal 
service fee, to help the purchaser 
keep his finances straight, his family 
solvent and with some extra money 
which could be invested periodically 
with the all-lines carrier in life insur- 
ance and also some form of equity in- 
vestment. A little imagination, at 
this point, will reveal most interest- 
ing possibilities for greatly expanded 
consumer efficiency. 

5. Real estate service. Because of the 
population explosion during and 
after World War II, a tremendous 
increase in new family “starts” is 
anticipated in the 1960’s resulting 
from the millions of marriages of 
these maturing war-babies. New 
housing developments, new shopping 
centers and new recreational facil- 
ities will create tremendous demands 
for numerous real estate develop- 
ments. Real estate expansion, in 
turn, will require huge amounts of 
investment capital for urban, sub- 
urban, and rural land purchase, 
sewer and road excavation and con- 
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struction, zoning and building of 
houses, stores, golf courses, bowling 
alleys and numerous other facilities. 
How convenient it will be for new 
family units just embarking on a 
marriage career to be able to obtain 
the building lot of their choice and 
then build the home-design within 
their financial means all through the 
real estate development department 
of their all-lines insurance company. 
And how ideal for the all-lines insur- 
ance company to find such a readily 


available, built-in market for their 
investment funds from their life op- 
erations as well as the investment 
surplus from their property-casualty 
activity. 

The same intense drive for con- 
sumer efficiency applies to the con- 
sumers of business insurance as it 
does to the consumers of personal 
coverages. As a matter of fact, the 
drive for consumer efficiency (i.e., 
lower costs) is probably far more in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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tense among the purchasers of com- 
mercial coverages because of the 
presence of the profit motive. That 
is to say, buyers of business insur- 
ance are searching for every con- 
ceivable means to reduce their 
money-cost, time-cost and inconven- 
ience-cost because holding all their 
costs to an absolute minimum is the 
first essential in that process by 
which their organization strives to 


show a satisfactory net profit in 
its operations. Thus we can cer- 
tainly anticipate “efficiency-in-buying 
trends in commercial insurance by 
1970 at least equal to but probably 
much greater than that which is an- 
ticipated in the purchase of personal 
coverages. 

One of the most significant devel- 
opments in the drive toward greater 
buying efficiency in the commercial 
field is the availability of umbrella 
liability coverage which purports to 
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insure, with so few exceptions, the 
complete tort liability of the policy- 
holder. In a study of umbrella li- 
ability by the Northern California 
Chapter of the Society of C.P.C.U., 
the following statement appears : 
“We have found in most of the cases 
analyzed so far, the actual cost of 
umbrella liability coverage was very 
small indeed and in one case an 
actual ‘saving’ in present premium 
cost was accomplished by use of the 
umbrella policy. No rule of thumb 
seems to apply but in those cases 
studied, between 50% and 125% of 
the cost of the umbrella liability pol- 
icy has been paid for through the re- 
ductions in premiums for reducing 
the primary policy limits, made pos- 
sible by superimposing the um- 
brella.” * 

The conclusions drawn from this 
study of umbrella liability coverage 
might be summed-up as follows, 
“All in all, it would appear that this 
new policy is a logical development 
in the proper direction. It would cer- 
tainly be conducive to the worry-free 
slumber of the insurance buyer who 
can tie-up in one package all of the 
loose ends hanging from fifteen to 
twenty assorted liability policies. It 
might even be called a form of errors 
and omissions insurance for insur- 
ance buyers.” ® The umbrella con- 
cept, therefore, appears to answer a 
deep-felt need for an all-events, pack- 
age-liability contract which produces 
the maximum in consumer-efficiency 
for buyers of business insurance 
throughout the United States. 


"Specialty" Packaging 


One of the more recent develop- 
ments in commercial insurance pack- 
aging designed to increase consumer 
efficiency is the offering of “spe- 
cialty” or “standardized” packages to 
businesses having similar character- 
istics or facing similar types of perils. 
The real savings in money-cost, 
time-cost and inconvenience-cost of 
these new forms lie in the opportu- 
nity to standardize the package to 
fit the “average” or “normal” needs 
of hundreds of thousands of business 
enterprises of nearly equal size and 


8 For an excellent treatment of umbrella liabil- 
ity coverage see The Anals of the Society of 
C.P.C.U., Winter issue, 1960. 


4&5 Ibid. 
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similar operation. Savings are ef- 
fected by incorporating into the 
package a “reasonable” selection of 
the various coverages needed, stand- 
ard limits of liability and simplified 
rating of the coverages as a total 
unit. Savings result also from 
greater simplicity in administration, 
in selling the coverages as a single 
unit and from the reduction of ad- 
verse selection accomplished by a 
package policy. 

Examples of this recent innova- 
tion in commercial packaging may be 
found in such contracts as The Motel 
policy, Funeral Director’s policy, 
Apartment Owner’s policy, The 
Service Station policy and the Farm- 
owner’s policy. 


Specialty Mutuals 


The pattern now appears to be 
clearly established for the offering 
of more and more “specialty” pack- 
ages within the next few years. And, 
interestingly enough, many of these 
new packages are likely to be shaped 
to and geared for those specialty 
markets which originally gave rise 
to several mutual companies ; mutual 
insurance companies which still bear 
the names of these business special- 
ties. Thus, we should expect to see 
the marketing of such packages as 
Hardware Dealer’s policy, Farm 
Implement Dealer’s policy, Drug- 
store Owner’s policy, Lumber 
Dealer’s policy, and Grain Dealer’s 
or Mill Owner’s policy. And, in ad- 
dition to these specialty packages, 
there will likely develop such simi- 
lar contracts as Restaurant Owner’s 
policy, Drycleaning Establishment 
Owner’s policy, Laundry Owner’s 
policy, Medical Clinic Operator’s 
policy, Stationery Store Owner’s 
policy, Discount Store Owner’s pol- 
icy and others far too numerous to 
mention. 

Each of these probable new policy 
developments will be designed to 
satisfy the ever-increasing demand, 
by business owners, for broader pro- 
tection accompanied by lower money- 
cost, time-cost, and inconvenience- 
cost. 

The above developments point to 
an interesting phenomenon in the 
property-casualty business. The 
drive toward greater and greater 
consumer efficiency in purchasing in- 
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surance has caused a number of in- 
surance carriers to study the possi- 
bilities of adapting the “group” con- 
cept, used so widely throughout the 
field of life insurance, to the opera- 
tion of the property-casualty busi- 
ness. Indeed, the specialty-package 
policies described immediately above 
appear to be only one short step 
away from the group concept. 

At least one major insurance car- 
rier has experimented with a “type” 
of group automobile insurance plan 
in Oregon. A number of trade as- 
sociations have sought a form of 
group insurance in property-casualty 
coverages for their members. For 


example, an association of radio and 
television broadcasters has appealed 
to a major insurance carrier for a 
“model” policy which would seem 
to open the door to an eventual 
“group writing” of the business. 
Similarly, an association of private 
airplane owners has sought a uni- 
form contract for its members 
In all probability, the pressures 
exerted on state legislatures in many 
states in the future to change their 
laws to allow the development of a 
true “group” insurance scheme 
should result in several group prop- 
erty-casualty contracts at least by 
(Continued on the next page) 
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1970. The next development would 
then be a complete all-lines group 
policy (life-health-property-casu- 
alty). And, it should be stated, this 
all-lines trend referred to earlier 
should serve to hasten the eventual 
development of true group insur- 
ance primarily as a result of the pres- 
sures largely exerted by life insur- 
ance companies because of their long 
and satisfactory experience with 
group insurance. 
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The probable developments de- 
scribed in this paper point up, with 
amazing clarity, the critical need 
within the next few years of skilled, 
well-educated manpower in the in- 
surance business to implement for 
consumers of insurance the numer- 
ous policy contracts and related per- 
sonal and business services which 
were discussed above. And no longer 
will it suffice to depend entirely upon 
“experience” to gain the necessary 
understanding to bring into being 
these innovations. No experience is 
available to draw upon in many of 
these new areas of development. At 
no time in the past has there devel- 
oped a greater demand for formal- 
ized, college-level studies on a con- 
tinuing earn-while-you-learn basis. 
Thus, continuing professional insur- 
ance education is of vital importance 
to the insurance business if it is to 
break through the major bottleneck 
in the implementation of these nu- 
merous sought-after innovations in 
insurance marketing. This bottle- 
neck is the critical shortage of skilled 
insurance personnel with back- 
ground, understanding and imagi- 
nation necessary to bring into opera- 
tion the many consumer services 
called for. 

Three educational organizations 
have been created to help overcome 
this glaring shortage of skilled per- 
sonnel in insurance and _ related 
fields. The first of these educational 
institutions is the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America, founded in 1909, 
that awards the I.I.A. National Cer- 
tificate to those persons successfully 
completing its 1% years of pre- 
scribed study and the national ex- 
aminations which follow. This pro- 
gram is designed primarily to teach 
insurance principles and a thorough 
understanding and analysis of the 
more commonly used contract cov- 
erages throughout the property-casu- 
alty business in the United States. 


Professionalism Needed 


The second educational institu- 
tion is the American College of Life 
Underwriters founded in 1927 that 
awards the C.L.U. professional des- 
ignation to all successful completers 
of the five-part program and five na- 
tional examinations which follow. 
The professional designation in life 
insurance requires a thorough under- 


standing of life, as well as health, 
insurance principles and practices 
together with the related fields of 
law, economics, accounting and fi- 
nance. 

The third educational institution is 
the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 
founded in 1941 that awards the 
C.P.C.U. professional designation to 
those who successfully complete the 
five-part course of study and the five 
professional examinations which fol- 
low. Emphasis in this program is 
placed upon a thorough understand- 
ing and analysis of all the insurance 
contracts currently available in the 
property-casualty business including 
an understanding of the latest mul- 
tiple-peril package developments in 
use throughout the United States. 
Considerable emphasis is also given 
to the related fields of economics, 
government and business, insurance 
and business law, management, ac- 
counting and finance. 

These three national educational 
institutions stand completely ready 
to assist you with your manpower 
development needs in the years 
ahead. You need only make your 
wishes known and the complete staff 
of each organization together with 
their educational facilities will be 
made available to assist you. 


RUTLEDGE AWARD 


Joun F. DINNEEN, director of loss 
prevention for the Home Mutual In- 
surance Company, Columbia, was 
the winner of the W. A. Rutledge 
Award presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies. De- 
signed to promote and develop good 
management in the farm mutual in- 
surance field, the awards were es- 
tablished by the Farmers Mutual 
Hail Insurance Company of Iowa, 
Des Moines, and the National As- 
sociation, in honor of the late W. A. 
Rutledge, founder of both organiza- 
tions. Earl H. Sincerbox, secretary 
of the Chenango Co-Operative In- 
surance Company, Norwich, was sec- 
ond in the competition and Wayne 
W. Martin, vice president of the 
Goodville Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Goodville, was third. 
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Aetna Ins.: Raymond J. Bahl has been 
appointed special agent for western Penn- 
sylvania. 


Allstate Cos.: Edward J. Noha has been 
promoted to executive information direc- 
tor. Arthur M. Eisenbart, Jr., has been 
transferred to home office as automobile 
insurance sales director and James M. 
Copenhaver made computer manager. — 

Regional office appointments: R. Brian 
Caton, Toronto, Ont., and Charles E. 
Kersgard, Indianapolis, sales managers; 
John J. Aberg, field sales manager, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; district sales managers— 
Robert F. Towne, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
John A. Morris, Sacramento, Cal., Warren 
J. O’Hara, Kansas City, Kan., Samual 
Abruzzino, Shaker Heights, Ohio, and 
Alexander Marmesh, Santa Ana, Cal.; 
Russell H. Ferris, Dallas, Texas, and 
Robert H. Peine, Skokie, Lll., service man- 
agers; Edward A. Matus, assistant claim 
manager, Skokie, Ill; Robert J. Reid, 
controller, Milwaukee; Ralph W. Cook, 
Jr., regional sales supervisor-commercial 
casualty, Santa Ana, Cal.; Peter M. Wil- 
liams, policy service div. manager, Dallas, 
Texas; and Alfred J. Carzoli, claim man- 
ager, and Warren J. Cassidy, assistant 
claim manager, Long Island. 


American Casualty: William L. Lampe 
and Robert G. Layne have been promoted 
to managers of central Pennsylvania dept. 
and Pittsburgh branch office, respectively, 
succeeding William P. Wiest, Jr., and M. 
H. Hankey, who were elevated to assistant 
secretaries in the home office agency dept. 

Named production managers at branch 
offices: Robert M. Gaynor, Chicago; Rich- 
ard D. Sears, southeastern dept., Atlanta, 
replacing Harold W. Sims, promoted to 
manager at Oklahoma City; and Ronald 
E. Bergen, Charleston, W. Va. 

Endre Z. Varga has been appointed 
bond manager at Cleveland branch re- 
placing James J. Noble, promoted to home 
office bond dept. G. Leo Coghlan has been 
named assistant to the property manager 
of Philadelphia branch. 


American Excess: Offices moved to 835 
Glenside Ave., Wyncote, Pa. 


American Mutual Liab.: Alfred L. Hutch- 
inson was elected assistant secretary of this 
company and Allied American Mutual Fire 
and promoted to manager of personal 
lines underwriting dept. 


American Policyholders': Peter K. Race 
has been appointed underwriting manager 
of casualty div. 


American Surety/Pacific Nat'l: Ralph B. 
Hatfield, formerly sales and advertising 
manager with Public Employees Mutual, 
has been appointed ~ og sales man- 
ager for Pacific office (San Francisco). 


Atlantic Cos.: State agent Richard A. 
‘ Graupner has been transferred to Cleve- 
land and is replaced at Toledo by Kent 
Van Schoonhoven, who is succeeded as 
special agent at Columbus by Herbert G. 
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Steele, formerly with American Casualty. 
Michael R. Giblin, formerly with America 
Fore-Loyalty Group, has been appointed 
Milwaukee state agent replacing Wesley 
R. Nordstrom, transferred to Kansas City. 


Bituminous Cas.: Claim managers ap- 
pointed: Joseph M. Lavin, Pittsburgh: 
John Groh, Jr. Philadelphia; Earl J. 
Simons, Indianapolis; and Robert E. Long, 
Dallas. Robert W. Crenshaw has been 
transferred to Chicago from Aurora claim 
office. 


Boston Group: William H. Schmitt has 
been appointed assistant regional manager 
in Philadelphia office. 


Buffalo: Vernon D. Greene, formerly vice 
president of Guarantee Mutual Fire, has 
been appointed manager of fire under- 
writing dept’s eastern div. 


Buist, Buist, Smythe & Smythe: George 
L. Buist, Henry Buist and Henry B. Smy- 
the (formerly Buist & Buist) and Augus- 
tine L. Smythe and Augustine T. Smythe, 
Jr., (formerly Smythe & Smythe) have con- 
solidated their firms at 30 Broad St., 
Charleston, S. C. 


Celina Group: Ronald J. Brewer has been 
promoted to accounting controller. 


Central Mutual Ins.: A new central div. 
office has been established to serve all 
agents in the home office territory. Agency 
secretary Herbert D. Kephart is manager 
of the new division and is assisted by Paul 
W. Purmort, Jr., as underwriting man- 
ager, A. W. Schult as claims manager and 
Robert W. Muntzinger as sales supervisor. 


Chapin-Wood Ins. Agency: This corpo- 
ration has been formed at 10 Temple St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Continental-National Group: Roger 4. 
Etter has been employed as special agent 
in northern Indiana for fire, marine and 
multiple peril div. 


Cornwall & Kennedy: An office in Water- 
bury has been added to locations through- 
out Conn. in which this independent ad- 
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justing firm operates; it is headed by 
William T. O’Connor, who is presently 
manager of New Haven office, John Chat- 
field is acting as supervisor and supervis- 
ing adjuster. 


Crum & Forster: Robert R. Biber has 
been named manager of newly-established 
group disability div., with activities con- 
centrated in New York State. 


Dixie Auto: W. J. Seymour has joined the 
casualty claims dept. as manager. 


Eastern Adjustment Co.: Philadelphia 
branch office is now located at 1405 Locust 
St. (Broad-Locust Bldg.). The home office 
has moved to Munsey Bldg., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Group: William F. Cox, Jr., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
Nebraska accounts dept. 


Employers Mutual Cas.: Lester E. Crow 
has been advanced to manager of Ne- 
braska branch office (Omaha) succeeding 
Donald E. Hendrix, resigned. 


Employers Mutual of Wausau: Russell 
R. Ross has been promoted to manager of 
automobile underwriting and is succeeded 
as manager of underwriting processing 
dept. by John L. Parkinson. William E. 
Hageman has been named Dallas branch 
underwriting manager replacing Mr. Park- 
inson and is succeeded as St. Louis branch 
underwriting manager by James Jaeger. 

John A. Hilgendorf has been made le- 
gal manager at Detroit branch, and Robert 
M. Dunne appointed field sales manager 
for New England branch (Belmont, Mass.). 


Excelsior: Carlton W. Harrison has been 
appointed field supervisor for Pennsyl- 
vania (Sinking Spring), Maryland and Vir- 
ginia succeeding John A. Matlack, re- 
signed. 


Farmer & Ochs-Frank B. Hall & Co.: 
Melvin A. Holmes has been elected presi- 
dent of this New York corporation, which 
is a subsidiary of Frank B. Hall & Co., 
Inc., where Mr. Holmes is vice president 
and head of accounts supervisory dept. 
He replaces William T. Dunn, vice presi- 
dent and a director of Frank B. Hall, who 
has been president of the subsidiary firm 
since its formation; Mr. Dunn will remain 
a director of the subsidiary in addition to 
his duties with the parent corporation. 


Fidelity & Deposit: H. Coe Culbertson 
has been appointed a co-manager of the 
Los Angeles branch; he is an assistant 
secretary of the company. Joseph W. 
Schmich has been named an assistant man- 
ager of Milwaukee branch. 

William D. Bollinger, manager of claim 
dept., was electe1 an assistant secretary. 


The Fund: Harry F. Noyes has taken over 
the duties of Harold A. Goodyear, super- 
intendent of safety engineering, eastern 
dept., who is retiring Jan. Ist. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Benton A. Sifford, Jr., assistant manage 
of western dept., has been transferred to 
San Francisco to join home office auto- 
casualty staff. 


General Accident Group: Theodore 
Hesse has been advanced to manager of 
Brooklyn branch office succeeding George 
J. Hackett, retired. 


Gillette-Lawrence Ins. Agency: Two 
Portland (Ore.) insurance agents, Samuel 
D. Gillette and Abbott W. Lawrence, have 
merged their businesses and will continue 
to offer all forms of life, accident-health 
and property coverage. 


Glens Falls: Arthur W. Neuman has been 
advanced to general manager of central 
dept. (Chicago) succeeding the late F. E. 
Dougherty and will be assisted by man- 
ager John H. Bryden and assistant man- 
agers C. Stanley Spiese and Max L. Myrick. 


Great American Ins.: Boston service of- 
fice now located at 10 Post Office Square 
Bldg. 


Harford Mutual: B. B. Burgess has been 
appointed state agent for Texas. 


Hartford Group: Arnold W. Melander 
has been appointed to new position of 
staff education director in home office 
personnel dept. under supervision of vice 
president J. Stewart Johnston. Edward 
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W. Brouder has been named director of 
training center. 

William F. Downs has been promoted to 
superintendent of marine and package 
dwelling dept. of eastern dept. 

Hartford Accident appointments: David 
J. Ahern promoted to agency superintend- 
ent of New England office is succeeded 
as special agent in Conn. by Raymond E. 
Donlin; and casualty superintendent John 
J. Butler, Jr., transferred from Denver to 
Minneapolis. 


Hawkeye-Security: Auditor-engineer 
Robert Startzer has been transferred to 
service office at Scottsbluff, Neb. 

The Denver regional office has been 
moved to 4025 Dickenson PI. 


Home Ins.: Secretary Hunter Y. Van Lear 
has been placed in charge of farm and 
crop-hail dept. He will continue to su- 
pervise fire-casualty engineering div. and, 
under vice president Walter W. Allen, the 
research and actuarial depts. 


Inter-Ocean Ins.: Dal Riebel has been 
made manager of new controlling div. 
with James L. Harpring as operations 
manager. 


lowa National Mutual: Field representa- 
tive Louis B. Weiss will now cover South 
Dakota (Sioux Falls) and northwest Iowa. 


Jaffe Mutual Fund Agency: This affiliate 
of Jaffe Agency, Inc., New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Felix A. 
Bogart as manager. 


Kemper Cos.: Marvin E. Verbeck has 
been appointed a junior executive and 
promoted to senior examiner of midwest 
claim div. 

J. N. Sneed has been named manager of 
office in Orlando (Fla.) succeeding W. C. 
Bain and is replaced as resident adjuster 
in St. Petersburg by E. R. Rutkowski. 
W. J. Pascale has been appointed resident 
adjuster in Sarasota. 

R. C. Long has been advanced to man- 
ager of new Tulsa branch claim office. 

Joseph J. Price and Robert L. Smith 
were elected vice presidents of James S. 
Kemper & Co. Mr. Price will have charge 
of office administration and procedures 
and Mr. Smith will be manager of casu- 
alty underwriting. 


Liberty Mutual Ins.: Assistant vice presi- 
dent Roger H. Wingate has been named 
manager of New England div. 


Manhattan-Guarantee Cos.: Vice presi- 
dents Russell P. Heindel and Fred C. Saal 
have been advanced to manager and as- 
sistant manager, respectively, of eastern 
dept.; Mr. Saal will continue as produc- 
tion manager for eastern dept. 


Marsh & McLennan: Platt, Yungman & 
Co. and Stokes, Packard & Smith, Inc., 
Philadelphia agencies, have become a part 
of this corporation of international insur- 
ance brokers. George Reath and John J. 
Maguire of the Platt agency and George 
R. Packard and Frederick R. Drayton of 
Stokes agency were elected vice presidents 
of Marsh & McLennan; Mr. Reath will 
serve as manager of the combined opera- 
tion. 


Sarvinnd Casualty: Harry N. Morgan 
has been named manager of home office 
bonding div. 

MacDonald & Co., D. K.: Sterling J. Stapp 
has been promoted to executive vice presi- 
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dent by this West Coast insurance broker- 
age firm. 


Michigan Mutual Liab.: Richard A. Gall 
has been promoted to vice president and 
personnel director. Dale J. Hodges, vice 
president and former personnel director, 
has been placed on special assignment to 
president H. John Lowry. 


Mutual of Omaha: J. R. Benile has been 
appointed to establish a regional associa- 
tion group insurance office in Columbus, 
Ohio, to service Ohio, western Pa. and 
northern Ky. 


Nationwide Ins.: John E. Jacob has been 
named group pension specialist in Chi- 
cago group office. Regional group man- 
ager A. C. Turbeville has been transferred 
to newly-opened group office in Atlanta, 
Ga. 


North Central Cos.: John M. Drake has 
been appointed manager of investments 
and will supervise investment programs 
for the North Central Co. and each of its 
affiliates. 


Olympic: W. E. Hatheway, formerly na- 
tional director of National Machine Ac- 
countants Ass’n, has been appointed head 
of statistical services dept. 


Pacific of N. Y. Group: Richard Bliss 
has been appointed special agent han- 
dling northern and central Florida. Robert 
Geary becomes state agent for Mass. upon 
retirement of Henry Buermeyer. 


Pearl-Monarch Group: Norman F. Wil- 
son, Jr., has been appointed special agent 
for eastern Pennsylvania (Harrisburg). 


Peerless: James D. Burke has been ap- 
pointed multiple line special agent for 
western New York area (Buffalo) succeed- 
ing Max J. Marion, promoted to manager 
at Montpelier, Vt. 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: State agent 
changes: Richard T. Hilton transferred 
from Omaha to Cincinnati district office; 
Bert W. Holvick moved to eastern Ne- 
braska field (Omaha) is replaced in North 
and South Dakota (Aberdeen) by Robert 
D. Mitchell; William H. Perkins promoted 
to handle mid-west and mid-west metro 
New York field (Rochester). 

— agents appointed: Merlin E. 
Williams, east Tennessee (Knoxville); and 
Thomas F. Caveny, Rochester, N. Y. 


Phoenix of London Group: John P. Mc- 
Nicholas has been appointed special agent 
in Pennsylvania. 


Preferred Ins. (Mich.): Richard M. 
Sawicki has been named assistant produc- 
tion manager in home office. 


Ream, Wrightson & Co.: Percy A. Good- 
ale, Jr., has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and will manage the New York 
office replacing vice president Robert C. 
Taylor, returning to London to coordi- 
nate and administer business in the Lon- 
don market. 


Reliance Ins. (Pa.): Thomas 
Laughlin has been appointed 
agent for Philadelphia branch. 


J. Me- 
special 


Resolute Group: Rockwell E. Craig, Rut- 
land, Vt., has been appointed a special 
agent. 
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Royal-Globe Cos.: James S. Roach has 
been transferred to New York to super- 
vise training for loss-claims personnel and 
is replaced as claims manager at Lincoln, 
Neb., by Charles O. Fortney. W. R. Alex- 
ander has been moved to New York for 
administrative training and is succeeded 
as claims manager at Little Rock, Ark., 
by Jesse A. Harvey, Jr. 

State agent Michael P. Captain has 
been transferred to Detroit, Mich. Myles 
M. Franey has been named claims manager 
for Manchester, N. H., office succeeding 
the late William G. Clement. 

Stanford A. Ludlow has been appointed 
resident engineer at Charleston, W. Va., 
and Robert D. Zeuli made loss supervisor 
in Boston office. 


St. Paul Cos.: W. O. Van Arsdale has 
been appointed farm-hail supervisor for 


Kansas and Oklahoma. Promoted to state 
agents: Ervin J. Dietrich, Baltimore, Md.; 
and Benjamin R. Blesi, Petoskey, Mich. 
(new). 

St. Paul Fire appointments: Charles J. 
Gysin as special agent with headquarters 
in Cincinnati office; and Robert S. Buddy, 
Jr., aS marine supervisor with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia office. 


Schiff Terhune, Inc.; William T. Lyons, 
formerly assistant insurance manager of 
C.LT. Financial Corp., has been appointed 
an assistant vice president and account ex- 
ecutive. 


Standard Accident: Robert L. Jackson 
was elected vice president in charge of 
Pacific Coast operations. 
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Branch manager Gaylord E. Bruce (New 
Haven) has been transferred to newly- 
established New England branch office 
in Boston with Leo W. Fraser, Jr., as 
superintendent of claims. 

Robert W. Russell has been appointed 
engineering representative for Kansas City 
branch and George B. Iverson for Detroit 
branch. 


State Farm Cos.: Management decentral- 
ization (16th) goes into effect Jan. 1 at 
eastern regional office (Charlottesville, Va.). 
H. E. Baumberger, presently director of 
Virginia State Farm Agency at Richmond, 
has been named to head the office as re- 
gional vice president. Moving up to dep- 
uty regional vice presidential posts are 
E. A. Breyvogel, resident vice president at 
Charlottesville office, and Donald T. Zim- 
merman, assistant state director in Vir- 
ginia. Agency directors will be: C. M. 
Trubac, W. E. Daniel, Jr., T. J. Kelly, 
Jr.. D. W. Thompson, Jr., F. W. McCoy 
and H. H. Walton, Jr., all are now assist- 
ant state directors in Virginia State Farm 
Agency. 

Promoted to claim superintendents: 
John L. Hunt, east central; Anthony 
Gregorio, midwest; Paul Dygard, Mis- 
souri-Kansas; John Carruth, north central; 
John Whitman, southern California; and 
Royce Harper, west central. 

Other advancements: C. Ford Eckles to 
superintendent agency administration, 
home; Carl Floyd to divisional claim su- 
perintendent and Norman Wilder to ad- 
ministrative services superintendent, Lake 
central; Harry Simpson to agency direc- 
tor for eastern Michigan, Rex Gearhart 
to agency records superintendent, Carl 
Ryan to underwriting superintendent, and 
Charles Smith to service superintendent, 
Michigan; Charles Harraden to regional 
personnel manager, James McDonnell to 
agency records superintendent, and Ralph 
Hofsinger to regional auditor, Pennsyl- 
vania; £. J. Hali to administrative serv- 
ices superintendent, northeastern; Robert 
Tong to claim superintendent and Law- 


rence Wangler to property claim super- 
intendent, southeastern; and Ray Russell 
to assistant division manager, southwest- 
ern. 


Stewart, Smith (Ill.) Inc.: Fred Pearson 
has been named manager, fire-inland 
marine depts. 


Travelers: John Montgomery has been 
named 2nd vice president, casualty under- 
writing dept. Hawley O. Judd has been 
advanced to assistant secretary, marine 
dept., and Wildon W. Sterner promoted 
to superintendent of training, life-acci- 
dent-health agency dept. 

Casualty-fire agency dept. managerial 
promotions: Patrick E. Arneson, Min- 
neapolis; T. J. Berwald, Tampa, Fla.; 
and Roy A. Hoisington, Jr., Wichita, Kan. 

Gordon L, Ditz has been appointed 
manager, casualty-fidelity-surety agency 
dept. at Kansas City, Mo. John R. Bo- 
land has been named brokerage manager, 
casualty-fidelity-surety dept., New York 
City (80 John St.). 


Universal Auto.: James F. Reid has joined 
the Illinois branch office as claims man- 
ager. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Neal R. Willen 
has been promoted to New Haven branch 
manager and Nicholas J. Susla, formerly 
with Hartford Accident, named superin- 
tendent of claim dept. there. 

Francis J. Deimling has joined the Cin- 
cinnati branch office as supervising under- 
writer. 


INSTITUTE CERTIFICATES 


THE REQUIREMENTS For the Certifi- 
cate of the Insurance Institute of 
America were completed by 261 per- 
sons in the examinations given on 
May 22, 23 and 24. The new gradu- 


ates are from seventy-seven cities 
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widely distributed throughout the 
United States. Their Certificates 
will be awarded at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Institute on November 14 
in New York City or at a local pub- 
lic insurance group meeting when- 
ever appropriate arrangements can 
be made. 

The over-all passing ratio for the 
A, B and C examinations in May 
1961 was 70.6% when 2135 exami- 
nations were taken by 1802 persons. 
This represents the largest single 
year increase in both examinations 
and examinees the Institute has ever 
experienced and compares with the 
figures for May 1960 as follows: 
1331 examinations taken by 1122 
persons who attained a 75.6% pass- 
ing ratio. In May of this year the 
examinations were given in 185 cities 
in 44 states. 

Inasmuch as 231 persons com- 
pleted in January 1961, there will 
be a total of 492 to receive the Certif- 
icate during the current year. This, 
too, is a new high record for the In- 
stitute. Since the first series of ex- 
aminations was given in 1953 under 
the revised educational program, 
2420 persons have been awarded the 
Certificate. The next examination 
series will be conducted on January 
22, 23 and 24, 1962. 


NEW MEDICAL CARE PLAN 


SENATOR Jacos K. Javits of New 
York suggested a new approach to 
the problem of federal aid for care 
of the aged in a recent talk in New 
York City. Mr. Javits’ proposals 
would include all retired people 
whether they are receiving Social 
Security benefits or not. Three op- 
tional areas of benefits would be 
available, one for preventive and di- 
agnostic coverage and short-time ill- 
ness coverage; a second for long- 
term illness of a chronic nature, and 
a third for reimbursement in cash 
for private health insurance premi- 
ums. He estimated the cost at $1,- 
200,000,000 annually, with $1,000,- 
000,000 to come from an increase in 
Social Security taxes, and the re- 
mainder from general revenues. Mr. 
Javits was speaking at a symposium, 
“The Health Care Issues of the 
1960s,” sponsored by Group Health 
Insurance, Inc. 
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YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE A GROUP EXPERT 
TO SELL THIS MAJOR INA “FRINGE BENEFIT” 


Ten employees, or ten thousand—voluntary contract is easy to sell 


Since the Insurance Company of North America’s 
OK Accident Policy was announced recently, 
agents and brokers have sold it with ease to 
organizations of all kinds and sizes. 


The reasons for the success of this unique 
accidental death and dismemberment group con- 
tract are simple: 


1. Management wants it. This new contract is so 
ideally suited to the requirements of so many 
concerns that it meets zero sales resistance. 


. It costs management nothing yet it gives man- 
agement a big chance to help their employees, 
after machinery is geared to make a payroll 
deduction. The employee assumes the full cost, 
pays all premiums. 


. “Voluntary” is the key word. In companies 
which have adopted it, an average of 60% of 
those to whom it was offered have signed up. 


. It is flexible. The OK Policy can be written for 
groups as small as ten, as big as 20,000 or 
more. Its coverage limits span the spectrum 
from $5000 to $100,000. 


The market starts with firms which employ ten 
or more people, also includes federal, state and 
local government agencies, plus many associa- 
tions and educational institutions. 


Participating companies have found interest at 
all levels of their organizations, not only among 
those with hazardous jobs. As one executive 


commented, ‘‘Stenographers trip over open file 
drawers, too, we’ve found.” 


The OK Policy has all of the advantages of 
group accident and sickness contracts with none 
of the limitations. Outstanding features are: non- 
underwriting of individuals, no participation re- 
quirements and the simplicity of the contract itself. 


Best of all, the OK Policy is a prime income 
producer for the agent or broker who sells it. 


The professional A & S man in your nearest 
INA Service Office is the best source of further 
information on the OK Policy. He can also describe 
INA's facilities for Business Travel and Salary 
Continuance. Or, send the coupon direct to INA. 
Either way, don’t wait to claim your share of this 
promising new market. 


For the best in A & S—INA. 


INA, Dept. B II 
World Headquarters, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Gentlemen: | have commercial accounts and pros- 
pects who would be interested in INA’s OK Accident 
Policy. Please send me full details. 


Name____ 





Firm 


Address 
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Dental Insurance—from page 29 


sidered the possibility of forming 
and operating nonprofit corporations 
as a means of providing dental serv- 
ice programs on a _ prepayment 
basis.» In 1954 the Washington 
State Dental Service Corporation 
was organized by the state dental as- 
sociation, this being the first such 
organization. The cooperation pro- 
vides care under the ILWU-PMA 
children’s program, under the school 
accident program, and under certain 
county welfare programs. About 
two-thirds of the dentists in the state 
participate in the functioning of the 
corporation. They are reimbursed on 
the basis of a fee schedule. 


Basic Plan 


This development was followed 
by the formation of a similar corpo- 
ration in 1955 by the California 
Dental Association. The first, and 
by mid-1960 the only, group 
covered was the ILWU-PMA chil- 
dren’s program. The corporation of- 
fers a basic plan, which provides 
annual clinical examination, prophy- 
laxis, and protection in accident and 
emergency cases; and an optional 
rider, which provides for the follow- 
ing additional types of benefits: two 
examinations yearly, X-rays, oral 
surgery, extractions, pulpotomies, 
restorations, stainless steel crowns, 
and adjustment of dentures. Bene- 
fits are full costs for those with 
incomes below $7,200 a year, estab- 
lished amounts for those with in- 
comes in excess of this amount in 
a. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare, “The Dental Service Corporation,” 
1958. 


addition to which the dentist may 
make additional charges. 


Subsequently, several other state 
dental societies obtained from their 
state legislature statutory authoriza- 
tion to organize such a corporation 
and several such corporations had 
been formed by 1961. In most in- 
stances, however, they were not in 
active operation, the concept seeming 
to be that the dental societies would 
make such corporations available to 
the community should the need or 
demand for their active functioning 
arise. 


There are two principal commu- 
nity-wide dental care prepayment 
plans, both in New York City. In 
1950 Group Health Dental Insur- 
ance, Inc., a sister corporation of 
Group Health Insurance, was re- 
ported to have announced a group 
plan for complete care for persons 
with incomes less than $5 thousand, 
and partial care for those with in- 
comes in excess of that amount. 
Pre-existing conditions were not to 
be covered in that a person’s mouth 
must be placed in good condition be- 
fore eligibility for membership. Care 
was to be provided by participating 
dentists. Coverage under the plan 
was not written until 1954. In De- 
cember 1956 the plan expanded to 
cover treatment by “any dentist, 
anywhere” on a schedule indemnity 
or reimbursement basis. More re- 
cently coverage has been made more 
comprehensive, with orthodontics 
added and partial coverage of the 
costs of initial care. Approximately 
4,400 persons were reported en- 
rolled in 1958. 4,600 dentists parti- 
cipate in the plan. 





In 1961 the plan further expanded 
its benefits. With the exception of 
gum treatments and of orthodontic 
care for children enrolled after their 
sixth birthday, pre-existing condi- 
tions are now covered. Benefits pro- 
vide full coverage if the patient’s in- 
come is below $6,500 for a family or 
$5,000 for an individual and if he 
uses a GHDI participating dentist. 
Otherwise, the plan provides indem- 
nity benefits to which the dentist 
may make an additional charge. A 
basic benefit plan includes X-rays, 
cleaning, fillings, inlays, extractions, 
denture repairs, two examinations a 
year, gum treatments, other oral sur- 
gical services, and orthodontics. In 
addition to the basic benefit, an 
added benefit may be purchased on a 
75%, 50%, or 25% coinsurance 
basis or with no coinsurance fea- 
ture. This benefit includes the cost 
of dentures, bridgework, crowns, 
and root canal therapy. 


Group Enrollment 


In 1956 the Dental Insurance 
Plan, Inc. was organized. This also 
is a group enrollment plan which 
covers general dental care but not 
dentures, major oral surgery, root 
canal treatment, periodontal treat- 
ment, or orthodontics. Care is pro- 
vided by some 300 participating den- 
tists who are indemnified according 
to a set fee schedule. In 1958 there 
were about 700 enrolled members 
reported, 

In 1958 the U. S. Public Health 


Service also listed ® other commu- 


6 U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
— “Digest of Prepaid Dental Care Plans,” 
958. 
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nity-wide plans categorized as pro- 
viding limited prepaid dental bene- 
fits. These plans vary considerably 
in their method of functioning and 
in the services provided. Some do 
not appear to be, in fact, community- 
wide, since service is restricted to 
members of participating organiza- 
tions. Some do not appear to be pre- 
payment at all, but rather, reduced 
fee or what might be considered 
wholesale service provided at group 
practice clinics or otherwise. 

Only one instance of dental care 
on a prepaid group practice basis is 
known, the Group Health Associa- 
tion, Inc. in Washington, D. C. 
This is a medical clinic incorpo- 
rated in 1937, having some 8,000 
subscribers and 21,250 participants 
covered. In 1949 dental care was in- 
stituted on a fee-for-service basis. 
Dental care on a prepayment basis 
was announced in 1956, with ortho- 
dontics and major surgery excluded, 
and care was actually begun August 
1, 1956. As of 1958, 500 participat- 
ing subscribers and dependents were 
reported by the Association. Patients 


For November, 1961 


are required to have their mouths 
put in good condition before being 
eligible for the plan. This might ap- 
pear a deterrent or handicap to the 
more rapid enrollment of new sub- 
scribers. 

Several attempts at providing 
dental care have been made by the 
use of labor union welfare funds. 
Generally, care is provided in the 
union clinic, often in conjunction 
with medical care, or by a closed 
panel. Some of these contain pre- 
payment features, others do not. In 
perhaps all instances, however, the 
welfare fund appears to exist as a 
subsidizing facility, or at least pos- 
sibility, to supplement the dental 
care scheme. Therefore, these at- 
tempts cannot be looked on as clearly 
insurance or prepayment 
ments. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
in 1958 listed 17 labor union spon- 
sored “prepayment” dental care 
plans under which 169,200 members 
and their dependents were covered. 
Ten of these plans were in New 
York City, three in the District of 


experi- 


Columbia, one in Los Angeles, one 
in San Francisco, one in St. Louis, 
and one in West Virginia. The 
services provided vary, with exami- 
nations, X-rays, fillings, prophylaxis, 
and extractions generally provided. 
Several also cover oral surgery, peri- 
odontics, and dentures, although 
some make charges for dentures. 
Endontics and orthodontics are in- 
cluded in a few plans. Some plans 
cover union members, only; others 
include dependents or retired mem- 
bers on varying bases. In the vast 
majority of the plans care is pro- 
vided in the dental or medical center 
or group practice clinic provided by 
the union. In a few instances care 
is provided by dentists under con- 
tract. Additionally, 11 labor union 
plans were listed as _ providing 
“limited” dental care, the service be- 
ing usually limited to X-ray and ex- 
amination services. 

The first of the union plans was 
started by the Labor Health Insti- 
tute of St. Louis in 1946, and al- 
though there seem to be some prob- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dental Insurance—Continued 


lems of dissatisfaction on the part 
of participating union members, the 
attempt remains the oldest still in 
existence and operations appear to 
be generally successful, although 
some overtaxing of funds seems to 
be indicated. This plan is part of a 
medical clinic operated for union 
members. It is financed by funds 
contributed by employers, but cer- 
tain charges are levied on the pa- 
tient. Dental care is complete ex- 
cept for orthodontic care. Lengthy 
waits for service appear to be a 
handicap of the plan.? 

In 1954, the ILWU-PMA in Cali- 
fornia instituted a program for mem- 
bers’ children under age 15 which has 
received much attention. Dental care 
is complete except for orthodontic 
care. The program is financed by 
union welfare funds obtained from 
employer contributions as a result of 
collective bargaining. Coverage is 
provided in two distinct ways. One 


7 Axelrod, S. J., “‘Problems Faced by Prepaid 
Dental Plans,” J.A.D.A., Vol. 55, August 1957. 


is an open panel group indemnity 
plan with an insurance company act- 
ing as the paying or fiduciary agent. 
Under this method, care is paid for 
up to a yearly limit per child. The 
other method of providing care is a 
closed panel group which is reim- 
bursed directly from the welfare 
fund, Each method appears to have 
advantages. This attempt is still 
recognized as experimental. 

In 1955, similar attempts were 
begun by the ILWU-PMA in Ore- 
gon and in the State of Washington. 
Although each has points of differ- 
ences from the California plan, the 
approach is, in the main, similar, ex- 
cept that instead of the closed panel 
method of providing care, a dental 
service corporation plan is used. 
Similarly, both are so new as to be 
looked on as experimental. 

At least two union attempts at 
providing dental care are known to 
have failed. In 1952 the United Mine 
Workers, using union welfare funds, 
attempted to provide dental care as 
part of a medical care program. The 
attempt is reported as being found 
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unworkable and subsequently aban- 
doned. In July 1956 the Massachu- 
setts Laborer’s Health and Welfare 
Construction Fund, in agreement 
with the Massachusetts Dental Soci- 
ety inaugurated a dental care pro- 
gram. Dental care was to be com- 
plete except for orthodontics. An 
overwhelming demand for care is re- 
ported to have resulted after institu- 
tion of the plan and in October 1956, 
three months after its inception, the 
plan was abandoned. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
in 1958 listed seven employer-em- 
ployee sponsored prepayment dental 
care plans under which 136,000 em- 
ployees and their dependents were 
covered. Generally the care provided 
is limited to prophylaxis, fillings, 
and extractions, although some also 
include dentures, bridges, crowns, 
and other forms of care. Care is 
provided in various ways, some using 
a panel of dentists, others using 
group practice clinics, and_ still 
others using their own facilities, In 
some of these plans both the em- 
ployer and the employee contribute 
to the cost. In some, charges are 
made for dentures. In some, the 
plan is limited to lower income em- 
ployees. In addition to these seven 
plans, 42 other employer sponsored 
plans were listed as _ providing 
“limited” care, 


Government Care 


Government at various levels pro- 


vides a considerable amount of 
dental care on a direct basis to per- 
sons such as active military person- 
nel, veterans, prisoners, seamen, In- 
dians, and persons in various types 
of tax-supported institutions. It 
also, through welfare assistance pro- 
grams at the state and local level, 
pays for dental care for those who 
are indigent or needy. This type of 
financing is not, of course, prepay- 
ment or insurance. Rather, it is the 
direct use of tax funds. 

One government program had, 
however, a prepayment feature com- 
bined with government subsidiza- 
tion: the Farm Security Administra- 
tion instituted by the federal 
government in 1935.8 The program 
has been described as providing for 


8 Council on Dental Health, American Den- 
tal Association; Group Dental Health Care Pro- 
grams, American Dental Association, 1955. 
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dental care on a limited basis with 
covered persons paying part of the 
cost, government subsidization ac- 
counting for other needed funds. It 
is reported that the funds proved 
to be insufficient. The entire pro- 
gram was discontinued in 1944. 
Still another government pro- 
gram, at the county level, had a pre- 
payment aspect. In 1949 Kitsap 
County, Washington, developed a 
plan of prepaid care for its welfare 
recipients. The plan is reported to 
be administered by a nonprofit or- 
ganization of local physicians with 
the state paying the local dental so- 
ciety a fee for each person on relief. 


Cooperative Plans 


The U. S. Public Health Service 
reports one dental care cooperative 
in 1958, the Group Health Dental 
Cooperative of Seattle. Service is 
provided to members only and is 
limited to the ability of the coopera- 
tive to make facilities and personnel 
available. Service is provided by a 
closed panel and includes X-ray, 
prophylaxis, examination, restora- 
tive work, extractions, and periodon- 
tal treatment. Fees are on a cost- 
plus basis determined by a fee 
schedule. In 1956 the plan had 1,800 
members. 

In several communities post-pay- 
ment plans have been employed for 
the payment of dental care. Post- 
payment plans are commensurate 
with the installment buying mecha- 
nism which has come to play a basic 
and increasing role in the national 
and personal economy in the United 
States. Those known to have been 
used for dental care vary in nature 
and in degrees of success and fail- 
ure.® Some well developed and ap- 
parently quite successful plans of 
reasonable permanence are re- 
ported.” Often, but not always, 
these plans function through a bank 
or banks in the community, usually 
by arrangement with the local dental 
society. 

By 1961, opinions differed with 
respect to the need for or the public 
interest in insurance or prepayment 


9 Rutledge, C. E., and Rooks, John, “Im- 
pact of Budget Payment on the Business Prac- 
- in the Dental Office,” J.A.D.A., February 


10 Gesell, E. J., “Problms and Responsibil- 
ities of the Banks in the Operation of a Dental 
— Payment Plan,” J.A.D.A., February 
958. 
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for the costs of dental care in the 
United States. There were those in 
dentistry and among private insurers 
who felt that, at least to date, there 
is lacking a broad public interest in 
any type of financing mechanism. 
On the other hand, there are those 
in dentistry and insurance who are 
convinced that there is a distinct 
public interest in the subject ; latent, 
perhaps, except in specific circles, 
but nevertheless present if appealed 
to. This latter concept has led one 
author ™ to forecast by 1970, “50% 
of dentistry will be provided under 
a prepaid plan of some type.” 

The desired goal inherent in any 
financing mechanism is improved 
dental health for the American peo- 
ple as a whole. Accomplishment of 
this goal probably will have to be 
brought about by a combination of 
developments, all contributing to the 
desired end. Public education is 
needed to impress many people with 


11 Dixon, Gene F., “A Working Dental Serv- 
ice Corporation,”’ California Dental Association 
Service, July 29, 1960. 


the need for more constant care, as 
well as to produce a changed public 
attitude toward dental care, since es- 
sentially it is not a financial problem 
alone that is a deterrent to improved 
dental health. In certain geographic 
areas, more facilities for the provi- 
sion of dental care are probably 
needed. 


Further Experiments 


Meanwhile, the immediate future 
will unquestionably witness further 
experiments at insuring or prepay- 
ing dental care. The uncertainty of 
public demand for such protection 
and the preoccupation of insurers 
with other, perhaps more urgent, so- 
cial demands might serve as a re- 
tarding influence, although this is 
not clearly evident.!? In the interim, 
the experience of those attempts 
presently in operation will be ob- 

(Continued on the next page) 
~ 42 Abel, John F., “Issues Involved in Meeting 
the Costs of Dental Care as Part of the Em- 


ployer-Employee Relationship,” 10th National 
Dental Health Conference, A.D.A., April 1959. 
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Dental Insurance—Continued 


served with a great deal of interest. 
It might well be that the answer, 
to the extent one as part of an in- 
surance mechanism is needed or de- 
sired by the public, will be found 
in the inclusion of certain dental 
care protection as part of major 
medical expense insurance, rather 
than as a separate entity. Possibil- 
ities present themselves in this di- 
rection since by such a plan the 
more serious and costly forms of 
dental care, being those which pre- 
sent hardships to many individuals, 
and hence which become a fit subject 
for insurance, could be included with 
a medical care program, leaving the 
more routine, less costly anticipa- 
tory, controllable, unnecessary, and 
luxury forms of care to be borne by 
the individual as the least costly, 
most expeditious manner of handling 
such costs. Such a plan would have 
the added virtue of not segmenting 
dental care costs from other costs 
for medical care, since to the indi- 
vidual they become one total cost. 





SLIDE PROJECTOR 


A NEW KIND of slide projector that 
gives still pictures the flowing con- 
tinuity of movies has been introduced 
by Bell & Howell Company. Called 
the Tandem-Matic Professional, the 
new machine represents the first 
major innovation in still picture 
presentation since the invention of 
the slide projector, according to Carl 
G. Schreyer, Bell & Howell vice 
president of marketing. 

At the touch of a button on a 
pistol-grip remote control, one slide 
slowly fades from the screen as an- 
other takes its place, giving a slide 
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show the “lap dissolve” effect of a 
professional motion picture produc- 
tion. “Applications of this principle 
are limited only by the imagination 
of the user,” Schreyer said. “I think 
it answers a basic need in the audio- 
visual and professional fields. Many 
photographers probably will change 
their approach to slide-picture taking 
because of the Tandem-Matic. The 
‘fade-over’ heightens the effective- 
ness of any slide show.” 

The Tandem-Matic is really two 
separate 7-element optical systems 
housed side by side in a single unit. 
Key components of the projector are 
two 5-inch, £/3.5 lenses which are 
focused on the same spot on the 
screen. Synchronized blades gradu- 
ally close the diamond-shaped iris 
of one lens while opening that of the 
other, giving the “lap-dissolve” ef- 
fect. 

The remote unit, which has a 12- 
foot cord, also contains focus-con- 
trol and reverse button, and a light 
pointer for emphasizing a detail on 
screen. The projector’s special Tan- 
dem Tray, which holds 54 slides, is 
loaded quickly and conveniently. It 
is inserted into the tray compart- 
ment at the rear of the projector, 
and slides are loaded alternately into 
the detachable look-’n-load editors of 
the two optical systems. For proper 
continuity, the first slide is loaded 
into the left-hand editor, second 
slide into right-hand one, etc, A 
signal light indicates whether the 
left or right editor is ready to be 
loaded. 

Both optical systems use light 
from a single 750-watt lamp that is 
brilliant enough for extremely long 
projection distances. Sturdily made 
of die-cast magnesium, the Tandem- 
Matic is finished in charcoal and 
gun-metal gray. It weighs less than 
22 pounds and measures 14% inches 
in both length and width and 8 inches 
in height. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


SuRVIVAL kits, fallout suits, and 
radiation detection equipment were 
among the items designed for home 
family use which were offered at 
discount rates to employees of the 
John Hancock recently. The com- 
pany also had made strong prepa- 
ration for disaster in its home office 
building. 
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This examination is of the True- 
False type. Correct answers to the 
questions will be found following 
question number 100. 


51. If the underwriter can show 
that the valuation is excessive he 
can treat the policy as void. 

52. A percentage of advance must 
always be included in the fixed value 
type of clause. 

53. If the amount of invoice is in 
terms of foreign currency, the ship- 
ment concerned is not insurable un- 
der the policy. 

54. Ocean freight payable or guar- 
anteed by the cargo owner “vessel 
lost or not lost” is at the risk of the 
cargo owner and therefore can be 
included in the valuation of the 
goods. 

55. If the goods are undervalued by 
the assured, then he becomes a co- 
insurer in the event of a loss. 

56. The highest market value type 
of clause is generally used for the 
valuation of consumer goods which 
are shipped to more than one 
market. 

57. The usual form of highest mar- 
ket value clause contains two parts. 
One part consisting of a fixed value 
type of clause and the other consist- 
ing of a “formula” for establishing 
the highest market value attained 
within a specified period. 

58. The second part of the highest 
market value clause does not come 
into operation unless it would de- 
velop an amount insured in excess of 
the “fixed value clause” amount. 
59. Under the perils clause the pol- 
icy insures against every peril of the 
sea but not every peril to which the 
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The following questions, with the correct answers, are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in Ocean Marine II (Cargo Insurance) 
class, Evening Division, School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York. 


PART Il 


goods may be subject while on the 
sea. 

60. The words “. . . and all other 
perils . . .” in the perils clause give 
the assured the benefit of “all risks” 
insurance. 

61. Fire is a peril on the sea. 

62. Sinking, stranding, burning and 
collision are perils of the sea. 

63. Barratry is a term in the perils 
clause covering the risk of or damage 
due to the negligent navigation or 
management of the master and 
mariners. 

64. The term “assailing thieves” 
does not include theft by stealth or 
pilferage. 

65. A sinking resulting from unsea- 
worthiness is not a peril of the sea 
but a loss by such sinking is never- 
theless recoverable under the modern 
form of cargo policy. 

66. Accidental incursion of sea water 
into the ship is a “peril of the sea.” 
67. A mere “touch and go” is suffi- 
cient to constitute a stranding with- 
in the meaning of the perils clause. 
68. The Sue and Labor Clause is in 
the nature of a supplementary con- 
tract under which the assured must 
take all reasonable steps to save his 
goods from loss or damage due to 
a peril insured against. 

69. Under the F.P.A.A.C. average 
clause the underwriter is not liable 
for total loss due to heavy weather. 
70. Partial losses caused by strand- 
ing, sinking, burning or collision of 
the vessel are recoverable under the 
F.P.A.A.C. clause, 


71. The American Institute Cargo 
Clause include the F.P.A.E.C. 
clause, 


72. In the case of a loss under 
“With Average 3%” terms, 3% of 
the insured value of the shipment 
is deducted from each claim as ad- 
justed. 
73. The F.P.A.E.C. clause provides 
broader protection than the F.P.A. 
A.C. Clause. 
74. The principal difference between 
F.P.A.A.C. and “With Average” 
caluses is that the latter covers par- 
tial losses due to heavy weather 
whereas the former does not. 
75. The Memorandum Clause is of 
little but historical value because it 
has been largely replaced by other 
clauses in the modern cargo policy. 
76. The Memorandum Clause rep- 
resents an attempt of earlier day un- 
derwriters to evaluate the risk in 
terms of franchise rather than rate, 
since they considered a uniform rate 
of premium desirable. 
77. Briefly the term “average” 
means loss or damage less than total 
and not general. 
78. Ship’s sweat is condensation of 
atmospheric moisture on the cargo 
itself while it is in the hold of the 
vessel. 
79. The term “non-delivery” covers 
a loss sustained through the failure 
of an entire shipping package to ar- 
rive at destination but does not 
cover if the shipping package arrives 
completely empty. 
80. It is well established that the 
“all risk” clause covers a loss due to 
normal shortage. 
81. Under the “all risks” clause all 
physical loss or damage is insured 
against. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


82. The application of a “deductible 
average” is an attempt to relieve the 
underwriter of usual or expected 
breakage losses, say, in connection 
with a shipment of bagged goods or 
liquor in bottles. 

83. The “shore perils” clause is of 
little if any value where the terms 
of average are “all risks.” 

84. Even though the insurance be 
subjected to F.P.A. conditions, a 
total loss of a shipping package in 
loading is recoverable under the 
usual form of cargo policy. 

85. A vessel strands. The strand- 
ing causes no damage to the cargo 
but as a result of a long delay be- 
fore the vessel is freed of the strand, 
the cargo completely deteriorates. A 
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loss of this kind is recoverable under 
the American Institute Cargo Delay 
Clause. 

86. The War Risk Policy covers for 
the same period as the marine pol- 
icy on all shipments regardless of 
conveyance or method of shipment, 
87. The Strikes, Riots & Civil Com- 
motions Endorsement is no longer 
of much effect as this cover is largely 
contained in the War Policy. 

88. Marine rates are determined in- 
dependently by each underwriting 
office. The War, Strikes and Riots 
rates are, in effect, fixed by the 
American Cargo War Risk Rein- 
surance Exchange from whom the 
individual companies are able to pur- 
chase war risks reinsurance, 

89. Marine rates are usually sub- 
ject to thirty days notice of change, 
while the open policy is usually is- 
sued for a non-cancellable period of 
one year. 

90. The War Risk Policy is subject 
to 48 hours notice of cancellation 
while the war rates are subject to 
change without notice. 

91. lf a shipment is not declared to 
the underwriter then there is no in- 
surance in effect under the policy 
with respect to that shipment. 

92. The underlying principle of gen- 
eral average is that all who benefit 
by a sacrifice made or an expense 
incurred should contribute to the 
general loss. 

93. Before a general average can be 
declared there must be a voluntary 
sacrifice or expenditure which is suc- 
cessful in preserving some part of 
the venture from a peril threatening 
all of the interests (hull, cargo and 
freight). 

94. Generally speaking, “Particular 
Charges” and “Sue and Labor 
Charges” are two ways of saying the 
same thing. 

95. Salvage is both a reward for 
saving property at sea and that 
which is recovered from the sale of 
damaged merchandise. 

96. Recoveries made by underwrit- 
ers from negligent carriers or other 
third parties are not credited to the 
assured’s account and thus improve 
underwriter’s position but do not 
affect the assured’s individual loss 
ratio. 


97. The right of subrogation is 
vested in the underwriter whenever 
he issues an open cargo policy. 


98. Participating or quota-share re- 
insurance concerns the sharing of 
the premiums and losses of one un- 
derwriter by another of usually all 
the risks falling under a specific open 
policy. 
99. Under an excess of line cover 
the reinsured underwriter is reim- 
bursed for all losses in excess of an 
amount agreed upon at the inception 
of the reinsurance contract. 
100. Generally speaking, reinsur- 
ance affords the underwriter the 
ability to accept undesirable risks 
from valued brokers and agents thus 
protecting the assured and producer 
while relieving the underwriter of 
the poor risk. 
51. True 
52. False 
53. False 
54. True 
55. True 
56. False 
57. True 
58. True 
59. True 
60. False 
61. True 
62. False 
63. False 
64. True 
65. True . True 
66. False 91. False 
67. False 92. True 
68. False 93. True 
69. False 94. True 
70. True 95. True 
71. False 96. False 
72. False 97. False 
73. True 98. True 
74. True 99. False 
. True 100. False 


. True 
. True 
. False 
. True 
. False 
. False 
. True 
. True 
. True 
. False 
. False 
. False 
. True 
. False 


ENLARGED ROLE 


THE EXECUTIVE committee of the 
Inter-Regional Insurance Confer- 
ence has recommended to member 
companies that the Conference’s 
present qualification solely under the 
advisory section of the rate laws be 
enlarged and that it obtain license as 
a rating organization in each state 
where present laws permit such ac- 
tion. Inter-Regional will continue to 
provide a medium for research and 
advisory recommendations on forms 
of coverage, rules and bureau proce- 
dures with the object of providing 
maximum assistance to each coop- 
erating rating organization. 
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Obituaries 


Markley: Ezra Markley, chairman of the 
board, Harleysville Insurance Companies, 
died September 27 at the age of 73. After 
joining the Harleysville companies in 
1928 as an accountant, he served as as 
sistant secretary, treasure! and secretary 
before being named president in 1946. 
He resigned as president in 1955 to be- 
come chairman of the board. A veteran 
of World War I, Mr. Markley was active 
in the investment business before joining 
the Harleysville companies, and was past 
commander, Roy S. Leidy Post No. 203, 
American Legion. He was also a chartet 
member of the Central Perkiomen Rotary 
Club, and a director of the Schwenks- 
ville Building and Loan Association. 


Ranger: Russell H. Ranger, assistant 
secretary of the Loyalty companies of the 
American Fore Loyalty Group died Sep 
tember 26 at the age of 60, following a 
heart attack. Mr. Ranger had served at 
the home office continuously since 1929, 
when he joined the accounting depart 
ment. He was appointed assistant secre 
tary in charge of general accounting in 
1949. 


Heyer: James C. Heyer, retired vice presi 
dent of the Loyalty companies of Amer- 
ica Fore Loyalty Group, died October 1 
at the age of 75. Mr. Heyer retired in 
1947 after serving the Loyalty companies 
for twenty two years, of which eighteen 
were spent at the Newark home office. 


Barr: Raymond C. Barr, retired districts: 


safety director for Kemper Insurance 
Group in San Francisco, died August 20 
after a long illness. He was 73. Mr. Barr 
worked for the Kemper Group from 1930 
to 1952 and served for a number of years 
on the examining committee for safety 
inspectors for the state of California. He 
assisted in writing many safety codes, 
particularly in the lumber and logging 
industries. He was also a founder and 
life member of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers. 


McFarland: Hugh J. McFarland, presi- 
dent of the Hugh McFarland Company, 
Cleveland insurance agents and a mem- 
ber of the Insurance Board of Cleveland, 
died October 10 at the age of 76. Mr. 
McFarland, a former Councilman, State 
Highway Department official and Super- 
intendent of the Cleveland Street Depart- 
ment, entered the insurance business after 
retiring from politics. In recent years 
he operated his firm in association with 
a daughter, Miss Mary Grace McFarland, 
who served as treasurer and vice president. 


Frankel: Henry Frankel, senior partner 
of Frankel Brothers, Cleveland agents, 
died October 6, following an extended 
illness. He was 74. Mr. Frankel founded 
the agency in 1912 with his late brother, 
Charles. He was former president of the 
Insurance Board of Cleveland, was a 
founding member of the Oakwood Coun- 
try Club and was active in Fairmount 
Temple. Partners in the insurance busi- 
ness are his nephews, George and Jerome. 
George is immediate past president of the 
Insurance Board. 
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 Ass’n Notes 


American Society of Ins. Management: 
New York Chapter officers: President, Rob- 
ert S. Gyory (General Tel. & Electronics 
Corp.); ‘Ist vice president, Raymond 4A. 
Severin (American Metal Climax); 2nd 
vice president, Kenneth Beyer (Anaconda 
Co.);, treasurer, Walter Nangel (Celanese 
Corp. of America); and secretary, Marie 
E. Turro (Great Lakes Carbon Corp.). 


Buffalo Ins. Field Club: Charles E. Hall 
of Springfield-Monarch Group was elected 
president succéeding John H. Ebdon of 
Royal-Globe Group. Other officers are: 
Vice president, Myles W. Rowan, (St. 
Paul Fire); secretary, Edward F. Woelfle 
(Ameriga Fore-Loyalty Group); and treas- 
urer, Charles F. Ellard (Com. Union-No. 
British Group). 


Genéral Adjustment Bureau: Andrew W. 
Patten*and Robert F. Irvine have been 
appointed assistant general managers in 
eastern’ dept. Mr. Patten becomes execu- 
tive manager for regions 7 and 8 and Mr. 
Irvine assumed duties of manager-fire 
div. in addition to continuing as catastro- 
phe executive as well as serving as head 
of contrélled loss dept. Leo V. Brenna 
has been named manager of western 
dept. of the marine div. 

Robert H. Stubrenberg has been ap- 
pointed regional marine supervisor for 
Louisville region, and R. C. Turner made 
regional casualty supervisor at Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Western dept. branch managers named: 
Rob Roy Lund, Maryville, Mo.; Theodore 
F. Gebhardt, Lorain, and Stanley A. 
Smith, Warren, Ohio; Richard L. Halsor, 
Cedar Rapids, and Richard A. Mycka, 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Don E, Overton, 
Liberal, Kan.; Bill Mawhiney, McCook, 
Neb.; C. T. Couture, Menominee, Wis.; 
and Lloyd W. Spindler, Jr., Adrian, Mich. 

Clyde E. Culp became regional man- 
ager supervising area serviced by offices 
at Eastchester, Hempstead, Huntington 
Station, Patchogue, Riverhead and Thorn- 
wood; in addition to duties as branch 
manager at metropolitan New York ad- 
justing office, Edward J. Moran was made 
regional manager supervising offices at 
Brooklyn, Bronx, Jackson Heights, Ja- 
maica and Staten Island; these appoint- 
ments succeed Charles F. Hargrett trans- 
ferred to staff at Newark (N. J.) branch. 

New bureau managers are: C. T. Cou- 
ture, Marinette, Wis.; and William C. 
Fleming, Ludington, Mich. 

Richard O. Garretson has been pro- 
moted to branch manager at Thornwood, 
N. Y., succeeding Edward E. Reiser, who 
replaces Mr. Culp at Patchogue, N. Y. 
Robert J. Bicknell has been appointed 
assistant branch manager at metropolitan 
New York adjusting office. 

Salem (Mass.) branch office has moved 
to 4 Colonial Road. 


Georgia Ass'n of Managing General 
Agents: Langdon C. Quin, Jr., of Hurt 
& Quin, past president of American Ass'n 
of Managing General Agents, was elected 
president. Ocher officers are: Vice presi- 
dent, B. Fred Hedges, Jr. (Rives, Massey 
& Hedges); and secretary-treasurer, W. H. 
Mahone (Pat Mahone General Agency). 


Huebner Foundation for Ins. Educ., S. S.: 
Dr. C..Arthtir Williams, Jr., professor of 
economics and insurance at University 
of Minnesota, has been appointed to the 
administrative. board. 
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IMinois Insurance Dept.: Robert S. O'Shea 
has been appointed chief deputy. 


Iinois 1752 Club: Officers elected: Presi- 
dent, James W. Duncan (lowa National 
Mutual); vice president, Martin J. Gartner 
(Northwestern Mutual); treasurer, L. M. 
Wood (lowa Hardware Mutual); and 
secretary, James M. Stotts (Indiana Lum 
bermens Mutual). 


Insurance Fieldmen's Ass'n of Ga.: Wil 
liam A. Beckham (Great American) is 
the new president succeeding Steve Manthe 
(St. Paul Cos.). Other new officers are: 
Vice President, Irvin M. Massey (Rives, 
Massey & Hedges); secretary, William L. 
Hubbard (Hanover Group); treasurer, T. 
K. Carleton (Royal-Globe); and chairman 
of executive committee, David Austin 
(manager, Aetna Ins. Group). 


International Union of Marine Ins.: 
L. Rostock-Jensen, managing director of 
Baltica Assurance Co., was re-elected 
president. 


National Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: Accepted into membership: Corey 
& Co., Miami, Fla.; Lawlor Ins. Claim 
Service, Elmira, N. Y.; Miller Adjustment 
Co., Springfield, N. J.; W. A. Headen 
Adjustment Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Adamson-Lane & Co., San Bernardino, 
Cal.; Hammond Claim Service, Ham- 
mond, La.; and Raymond Danner, Pen- 
delton, Ore. 


National Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
Cooper M. Cubbedge, Jacksonville, Fla., 
was elected president and Hayne P. 
Glover, Jr., Greenville, S$. C., was named 
vice president and chairman of executive 
committee. 

Stafford H. Warner, Memphis, Tenn., 
and William E. Webb, Jr., Statesville, 
N. C., were appointed to 3-yr. terms as 
members of the executive committee. 


National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Cos.: 
Ralph H. Bennett, secretary-manager of 
Ventura County Mutual Fire, was elected 
president. Other officers elected: Presi- 
dent-elect, Lester T. Jones (president, Al- 
lied Mutual, Iowa); vice president, Don 
Montgomery (executive vice president, 
Celina Mutual). 


National Board of Fire Undrs.: Promo- 
tions: W. Victor Slevin, assistant general 
manager in charge of Pacific operations 
(San Francisco); John Davidson, assistant 
manager, with responsibilities of office 
management and administration; and 
Boyd A. Hartley, assistant secretary, re- 
sponsible for administration of Chicago 
office. Frederick W. Westervelt, Jr., assist- 
ant secretary in New York, has been placed 
in charge of National Board personnel 
and public relations activities. 

Harold A. Coumbe, assistant 
manager, retired Oct. 31 
service. 

Eureka Insurance Co., Madison, Wis., 
and Industrial Underwriters Insurance 
Co., Dallas, Texas, were elected to mem- 
bership which now totals 213. 


general 
after 34 years’ 


National Council on Compensation Ins.: 
Roy H. Kallop has been advanced to 
actuary. A. Z. Skelding, associate general 
manager and actuary, retired October 1. 


N. Y. Insurance Dept.: Raymond M. De 
fossez, who was counsel with Continental 
Casualty, has been appointed deputy su- 


perintendent in charge of Albany office 
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succeeding Walter F. Brooks, retired. 

Fairfield W. Hoban has been promoted 
to associate counsel of Welfare Fund 
Bureau and is succeeded as assistant coun- 
sel by Natale C. Tedone; Harold M. 
Leeds has been named insurance research 
consultant. Messrs. Tedone and Leeds 
were previously in private law practice. 


Oregon Ass'n of Ins. Agents: Lewis M. 
Fox (J. Rosenthal Co., Portland) was 
chosen president and Lawrence E. Slater 
of Klamath Falls took office as chairman 
of the board of directors. Leonard A. 
idams of Beaverton was re-elected state 
national director. 


Portiand Ass'n of Independent ins. 
Agents: James M. Campbell of Campbell- 
Galt & Co., was elected president suc- 
ceeding William H. Lilly of Dooly & Co. 
Other officers are: Vice president, A. 
Thomas Bowen (Bowen Agency); secre- 
tary, William H. Breeden (Charles W. 
Sexton Co.); and treasurer, Stanley N. 
Boquist, Jr., (Boquist, Clark & Swivel). 


Society of CPCU: William R. Kersten, 
vice president and manager of insurance 
dept. of Van Schaack & Co., Denver, was 
elected president for 1962 to succeed 
Price M. McCulley, independent insur- 
ance adjuster of Shreveport, La. 

Society now comprises 72 chapters with 
2,346 members. 


Texas Auto Ins. Service Office: Donald 
W. Clapp, resident manager of Dallas 
branch of Standard Accident, was elected 
chairman of the governing committee, 


DRUG COSTS 


IN THE PERIOD 1953-58 total drug 
costs to consumers jumped 120%, 
from $1.25 billion to $3.3 billion. 
This did not include drugs admin- 
istered in hospitals or by physicians. 
This item is, therefore, the fastest- 
growing in the nation’s cost of medi- 
cal care, according to a 60-page 
study published by the research de- 
partment of Nationwide Insurance. 
The report also notes that of over 
6,000 companies engaged in the de- 
velopment and manufacture of drugs 
in the U. S., fewer than thirty con- 
trol 90% of the market, and nine 
control 60%. Despite large outlays 
for research, of the 3,583 new prod- 
ucts introduced in the last decade, 
88% were merely combinations of 
known substances or duplications 
of single products. And 44% of the 
new compounds came from Europe. 
Since 1952 the net annual profits of 
drug companies have risen 
13.4% to 21%. Average net profit 
of other manufacturers 
mained at 11%. 
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reports on 
companies 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL Insurance 
Group, New York, New York 


Elected Vice President 


James McLane Tompkins has been elected a vice 
president of C. V. Starr & Co., Inc., senior policy cor- 
poration of the American International Insurance 
Group. Mr. Tompkins was an assistant vice president 
of C. V. Starr & Co. and vice president of American 
International Underwriters Overseas in Tokyo. 


AMERICAN STATES Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


DUBUQUE Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Dubuque, lowa 


Acquires Agency Business 


American States Insurance Company has completed 
arrangements to acquire substantially all of the out- 
standing local and general agency business of the Du- 
buque Fire and Marine Insurance Company. The 
American States plans expansion into several states, 
principally Iowa, Wisconsin, and Missouri, in addition 
to the seven in which it is now licensed. Inter-Ocean 
Reinsurance Company, Cedar Rapids, is associated with 
American States in some aspects of the transaction. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Miami, Florida 


Moves Executive Offices 


This company, a wholly-owned subsidiary of The 
Hertz Corporation, moved its executive headquarters 
and principal offices from New York City to Miami, 
Fla., on September 15. The company’s new address is 
Northside Center Office Building, 169 West Plaza, 
Miami 47, Florida. 
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CONSOLIDATED MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Brooklyn, New York 


Change of Address 


The principal office of this company has been moved 
from 100 Clinton Street, to 345 Adams Street, Brooklyn 
1, New York. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reinsures Health Coverage 


Robert F. Rosenburg, president of The North Ameri- 
can Company for Life, Accident and Health Insurance, 
Chicago, has announced a reinsurance arrangement with 
the Continental Casualty Company whereby franchise, 
association group and standard group coverages, in the 
accident and health area, will be reinsured with the 
Continental Casualty Company effective December 1, 
1961. The North American Company is undertaking a 
re-organization program and this reinsurance arrange- 
ment is considered a step in its agency program to 
develop more aggressively its life and individual acci- 
dent and health insurance. 


CONTINENTAL MORTGAGE Insurance, Inc. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Being Organized 


A prospectus has been issued covering an offering of 
300,000 shares of Continental Mortgage Insurance, Inc., 
119 East Washington Ave., Madison, Wisconsin. Shares 
of $2.50 par value are offered at $5 to create an initial 
capital of $750,000 and a surplus of $750,000, less sell- 
ing expense of $140,000. The company plans, initially, 
to insure first mortgage loans on residential properties 
in Wisconsin under a policy which will provide for the 
discharge of its obligation by paying 20% of the face 
amount of the mortgage or by exercising its option to 
take over the property and pay the lender in full. Of- 
ficers are: Donald J. Blindauer, president; Lyle R. 
Stewart and Rollin C. Hotaling, vice presidents; and 
Marvin A. Sonntag, secretary-treasurer. 


EMMCO Insurance Company 


EXCEL Insurance Company 
South Bend, Indiana 


New Vice President 


John Farquhar, presently vice president of the invest- 
ment department, First Bank & Trust Company, South 
Bend, has also been named vice president of these 


wholly-owned subsidiaries of the Associates Investment 
Company. 
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FINANCIAL GENERAL GROUP 


Des Moines, lowa 
Diminishing Deductible 


A “diminishing deductible” collision program has been 
developed by Hawkeye-Security Insurance Company 
and United Security Insurance Company under which 
safe drivers will be rewarded by reducing the amount 
of their collision deductible $10 for each twelve-month 
claim-free period at no additional cost. The plan has 
been filed in all states in which the two companies are 
active, and became effective on new business October 
1, 1961, and renewals November 1, 1961. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
New Vice President 
Myron DuBain has been elected a vice president of 


this company. He will assume full responsibility for the 
nationwide inland marine operations. 





CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


SURANCE CORPORATION 





REINSURANCE. 


4 


FRANK 
BURNS INC. 


WASHINGTON BLDG. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


GENERAL REINSURANCE Corporation 
New York, New York 


Vire President 


Milton V. Lanning has been appointed a vice presi- 
dent of this corporation. Previously Mr. Lanning was 
1 vice president of the Prudential-Skandia-Hudson Re- 
insurance Group. 


THE HANOVER Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Increased Dividend 
Elected Secretaries 


This company paid a quarterly dividend of $.55 on 
October 2 to stockholders of record September 20. This 
was an increase of $.05 from the $.50 formerly paid 
quarterly and places the stock on a $2.20 annual basis 
compared with the former $2.00. 

Charles T. Davies and Daniel W. Jordan have been 
elected secretaries of the company. Mr. Davies has been 
assistant to the president and served as coordinator of 
the merger of Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company into the Hanover. Mr. Jordan was formerly 
an assistant secretary of the company. 


THE HOME INDEMNITY Company 
New York, New York 


Elected Secretary 


Paul S. Wise, who formerly directed the bond opera- 
tions of the Crum and Forster Group, has been elected 
secretary of this company. He will be in charge of the 
fidelity and surety department, countrywide. 


IMPERIAL CASUALTY and Indemnity 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


Purchased by Oil Company 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has contracted to 
purchase this company for an undisclosed amount. Wat- 
son Brothers Transportation Company, also of Omaha, 
a subsidiary of Walnut Grove Products Company, owns 
80% of the outstanding stock of the Imperial while 
Walnut Grove owns the remaining 20%. At the end 
of 1960, Imperial had assets of approximately $6% 
million, capital of $500,000 and surplus of $873,000. It 
wrote nearly $5 million of net premiums in 1960, pri- 
marily fire and casualty coverage on trucking risks in 
which it specializes. It is announced that Oscar E. 
Voegtli, executive vice-president, will continue to di- 
rect Imperial’s operations and will become president and 
chief executive officer. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Liability Packages 


This company has introduced two individually de- 
signed excess blanket personal liability packages, de- 
veloped to appeal to executives, community and busi- 
ness leaders, professional people and their families 
whose activities require special handling. The new 
policies insure catastrophe liability exposures in ex- 
cess of normal primary liability insurance. Where 
they. provide coverage normally not included in under- 
lying programs, such as coverage for injury to or de- 
struction of property in “the care, custody or control of 
the insured,” the new policies apply in excess of a se- 
lected self-insured retention. 

Both new policies include liability coverage for per- 
sonal acts, residences and farms, automobiles, watercraft 
and aircraft. Employers’ liability insurance is included, 
as well as coverage for liability arising out of false 
arrest, false imprisonment, wrongful eviction or deten- 
tion, or malicious prosecution. The Executive policy, 
prepared to meet the individual requirements of corpora- 
tion executives and business men and women generally, 
may be expanded to include business pursuits of various 
kinds. The Professional policy on the other hand, ex- 
pands to provide catastrophe malpractice insurance to 
physicians, lawyers, architects and other professional 
people. The new policies provide world-wide coverage 
for a single limit of $1,000,000, with higher limits avail- 
able where desired. The term of the policies is three 
years. 


INTERSTATE FIRE and Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Registers New Stock 


Interstate Fire & Casualty Co., Chicago, has filed a 
registration statement with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission covering a proposed offering of 100,000 
shares of common stock. White, Weld & Co., Inc., is 
the principal underwriter. Interstate and its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Chicago Insurance Co., are managed 
by Geo, F. Brown & Sons, Inc., Chicago. 


KEMPER INSURANCE GROUP 
Chicago, Illinois 


FEDERAL KEMPER LIFE Assurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Life Insurance Subsidiary 
The Federal Kemper Life Assurance Company, Bos- 


ton, has been formed as a new life insurance subsidiary 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Kemper Insurance Group—Continued 


of the Kemper Insurance group with capital and surplus 
of $1 million. It is the second life company to become 
a member of the group, the other being the Fidelity Life 
Association of Fulton, Illinois. The new company will 
write a complete portfolio of life insurance contracts. 
President of the Federal Kemper is Martin P. Luthy, 
senior vice president and manager of the New England 
branch of Kemper Insurance. Other officers include 
James S. Kemper, chairman of the board; Hathaway G. 
Kemper, chairman; W. H. Rothermel, executive vice 
president; J. F. Leary, vice president; Mark Kemper, 
treasurer; and Chase M. Smith, secretary and general 
counsel. 
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MICHIGAN SURETY Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


Custodian Named 


Commissioner Blackford has again been designated of- 
ficial custodian of this company under an order signed 
by Judge Coash of the Ingham County Circuit Court. 
The Michigan Supreme Court recently reversed a de- 
cision of Judge Coash which returned the company to 
the control of its officers. Commissioner Blackford had 
maintained that his earlier custodianship should have 
become a liquidating receivership. The court order sets 
rehabilitation of the company is the first objective with 
its sale or liquidation as alternate possibilities. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE Company of Hartford 


COVENANT INSURANCE Company of 
Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Subsidiary 


The Mutual Insurance Company of Hartford has or- 
ganized the Covenant Insurance Company of Hartford 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary to transact private passen- 
ger automobile insurance exclusively. Initially the Cove- 
nant’s operations will be limited to Connecticut. It will 
have the same officers as the Mutual of Hartford and 
the same home office at 95 Woodland Street. Accord- 
ing to president John Alsop this is the first time a Con- 
necticut mutual company has entered the casualty field 
in any line other than homeowners. 


PALMYRA GENERAL Insurance Company 


Palmyra, Pennsylvania 
Capital Increase 


The paid up capital of this company was increased 
from $100,000 to $200,010 by changing the par value of 
its outstanding 10,000 shares of common stock from 
$10 to $15 on July 24, 1961, and the issuance of 3,334 
shares of common stock on August 23, 1961, of the par 
value of $15 per share. 


REINSURERS UNDERWRITING Corporation 
New York, New York 


New President 


Jorgen Ravn-Hansen has resigned as chairman and 
president of this corporation, managers of the United 
States branch office of the Scandinavia Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd. Arne Fougner, in addition to his present 
duties as president of Christiania General Insurance 
Corporation of New York, will assume Mr, Ravn- 
Hansen’s responsibilities. 
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SEQUOIA Insurance Company 
Menlo Park, California 


SCANDINAVIAN MUTUAL Fire Insurance 


Association, Fresno, California 
Merger 


Scandinavian Mutual Fire Insurance Association, 
Fresno, merged with Sequoia Insurance Company, 
Menlo Park, effective June 1. As a result of the merger, 
approximately 340,000 shares of Sequoia stock will be 
issued to the policyholders of Scandinavian. This is the 
third California County Mutual Insurance Company in 
less than a year to merge with Sequoia Insurance Com- 
pany. 


SOUTHWESTERN INDEMNITY Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Elected Vice President 


Howard B. Clark, legal secretary and assistant vice 
president in charge of the claims and legal departments, 
has been elected a vice president of this company, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Preferred Insurance Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids. 


SWISSRE CORPORATION 
New York, New York 


Elected Vice President 


Peter D. Falk has been elected a vice president of 
this corporation, the investment advisor to the Swiss 
Reinsurance Company of Zurich and its affiliated com- 
panies. 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 8 


WYOMING Admitted 
Consolidated Mutual Ins. Co. .......... 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
American Mercury Ins. Co... 2.0.20. e cee ee Washington, D. C. 
Southern General Ins. Co. ............. . .Atlanta, Georgia 
PORTO RICO Admitted 
Consolidated Mutual Ins. Co. ............. .....Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NE, SHUR MURR, «alk «Uns bn OW o swage seeeeey Boston, Mass. 
Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. Columbus, Ohio 
OL CANS <a ss oun caanuwe ka cds dcds Springfield, Mass. 
MANITOBA Admitted 
First National Ins. Co. of America 
NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
United Canada Ins. Co. .............. 


.se+ee+-.Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Seattle, Wash. 


........Montreal, Que. 


Liverpool-Manitoba 
with and into 
Pramnne Gee UNO CA sei scubediniacdess Montreal, Que. 
Withdrew 
Royal Exchange Assurance ............ 


Montreal, Que. 


.... London, England 
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AGENTS MEET IN DALLAS 


THE AMERICAN AGENCY SYSTEM 
can rise to even greater heights and 
perform a greater and more profes- 
sional service to its clients if agents 
have faith in their 
business and in the companies they 
represent, Porter Ellis, C.P.C.U. 
stated in his presidential report to 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at the annual conven- 
tion in Dallas last week. 


themselves, in 


As with all large organizations of 
this nature, much of the association’s 
work is done by committees and a 
large portion of the four-day meeting 
was devoted to their reports. Julian 
Lenke, C.P.C.U., chairman of 
the property insurance committee 
warned of the dangers to agents of 
the homeowners package both from 
an income standpoint and from the 
possibility of bad experience which 
would bring about a tight market for 
the coverage. He anticipated the 
availability in the near future of a 


multi-peril 


office building form. 


Dorsey B. Kinnamon in a report on 


compulsory automobile insurance 
called for continual efforts far in 
advance of legislative sessions to de- 
feat such legislation. He called the 
mandatory uninsured motorist en- 
dorsement the only pure insurance 
alternative to compulsory. Stanley 
W. Greaves in his report as chair 
man of the accident prevention com- 
mittee recommended that highway 
safety be made part of the asso¢ia- 
tion’s national advertising. progrant. 
Rosser Long, chairman of the agency 
management committee suggested 
the formation of a group similar to 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association to furnish testing 
material and other assistance in at- 
tracting successful new producers 
mto the agency ranks. 

In one of the featured addresses 
delivered at the meeting, George A. 
Conner, vice president of the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company stressed that 
the time is ripe for a concentration 
of effort in selling honesty bonds, 
He estimated that annual dishonesty 
losses are approximately $1 billion, 
about the same as the annual fire 
losses and pointed out that insured 
fire losses were some eighteen times 
the embezzlement losses covered by 
insurance. 
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Among the resolutions adopted by 
the National Board of State Direc- 
tors at the meeting was one calling 
for the incorporation of the associa- 
tion’s advertising program as a sepa- 
rate entity under the membership 
corporation law of New York state. 
The directors also went on record as 
opposing the purchase of agencies by 
companies. They favored the estab- 
lishment of motor service clubs by 
the companies as a competitive 
weapon in the struggle for profitable 
automobile business. 


The Florida Association was the 
winner of the annual highway safety 
award, the Connecticut Association 
Membership Cup and the Interstate 
Fire Safety Trophy. The Walter H. 
Bennett Memorial Award for over- 
all exceHence in local board activity 
was won by the San Diego Associa- 
tion. The Nebraska Association was 
awarded the L.P. McCord Education 
Trophy for providing its member- 
ship with the best opportunity to 
broaden their knowledge of the busi- 
ness. The mileage cup went to the 
New Jersey Association and the at- 
tendance cup to the Louisiana As- 
sociation. The Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland received the 
Town Crier award for having done 
the most to promote the Big “I” 
insignia. 


Programmed Insurance 


A simplified approach to the sale 
of programmed personal insurance— 
life, as well as auto, household, and 
health built about a color film which 
can be shown in the prospect’s home 
on a flip-top projector was intro- 
duced at the convention. Entitled 
“Planned Protection,” the film shows 
why various personal lines are 
needed. It puts emphasis on the 
value of the independent local agent 
in planning an insurance program to 
match a family’s needs and budget. 
As the film ends, the agent—using 
the simplified survey form intro- 
duced in the film and included in the 
package—can immediately help the 
prospect size up his insurance status 
in such a way that any serious gaps 
are obvious at a glance. The third 
part of the package is a 16-page in- 
struction manual containing a step- 
by-step, tested formula for the most 


effective approach in using these 
sales aids. 

Cooper M. Cubbedge, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, was elected president 
of the association for the coming 
year. Hayne P. Glover, Jr., Green- 
ville, South Carolina, was named 
vice president and chairman of the 
executive committee. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
AS AMENDED, OF BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, 
FIRE AND CASUALTY EDITION, published 
monthly at Rensselaer, N. Y., for October |, 1961. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 
Snyder, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE 
AND CASUALTY EDITION, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
4\1, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editors, managing editor and business man- 
ager, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, . Y., Editors, Joseph P. Byrne, 
Thomas J. Lewis; Managing Editor, Chester M. 
Kellogg; Business Manager, Arthur Snyder; all of 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


2. The owner is Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; and the owners 
of 1% or more of the stock are: Gertrude V. 
Ammermuller, 235 West 102nd Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 28 Prospect Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Voting Trustees Under the Will of 
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y im. 
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ARTHUR SNYDER, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
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No. 30-5133375 
Qualified in Nassau County 
Commission Expires March 30, 1962 
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Management 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Accident and Health Experience 
Assent and Dissent 
Editors’ Corner, The 
1960 Estimated Barnings 
Insurance reamen 
Lloyds Underwriting by Lines 
Mutual Underwriting by Lines 
Operating Expenses . 
nompeeen Underwriting b 
Semi-Annual Experienc 
Stock Company Groups 
Stoek Underwriting by Lines 


(monthly) 


Lines 
tock and Mutual Companies .... 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Buyers Round Table (monthly) 
Firefighters of Yesteryear (Safety) 
Fire Losses, Motor Vehicle Deaths, Accidental Deaths 
Foreign Operations Insurance—Ernest L. Clark 
Household Hazards (Safety) 
—— Side of Conservation—George F. 
ay art Dispatching—Lewise W. 
ustrial Building Evacuation 
Industrial Risks in the Atomic ‘Aes (BRT)— 
Donald L. MacDonald 
Safety Aboard 
Survival Car II . 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Chartered Claims Representative, The (Loss Logic)— 

Ferdert BR. We oc ccccccodscvccscccccsccsccccccessccsscs Sept. 
How Critical Are Claims? (Loss Logic)—H. J. Lowry Aug. 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) ..........Nov. 
Legal Spotlig ht 
Loss Logic fmonthiy) 

This Way Forward—Carl M. Russell 


Uninsured Motorists’ Coverage—Brooks W. Rountree 


LIFE AND HEALTH 


Health Insurance (monthly) 

Activation and Motivation—Thomas M. Bruce .. 

Ask Questions—H. V. Roxenthal 

Competence and Conscience—David H. Hilton .. 

Dental Insurance Program—J. F. Follman, Jr. 

Emotional Factors—Richard M. Baker, Jr., Ph.D. 

Financing Health Care (A&H)—Russell A. Nelson, M.D. ...S 

Health Insurance Proposals (A & H)—W. Lee Shield 
May 69, June 

Hospital Relations—Charles D. Scott Ju ly 

Merchandizing Life Insurance (Selling Life) 

Rising Cost of Health Care (A&H)—Gordon N. Farquhar . 

Selling Life (monthly) 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Acceptable Sureties . 18: 
Basic Philesophy of Water Damage— 

Water Damage Committee 20 
Challenge of the Future, The—T7. G. McGuire y 27 
Containerized Cargoes-—-Edward G. Mench - 20 
Continuation of an Agency—Guy Fergason 
Custom Made Insurance—EZlmer A. Twaits 
Corporate Surety—Nathan Mobley 
Depopulati ng Assigned Risk Plans—Larry P. Kable 
Evolution of Public Policy, The—Spencer L. Kimball 


Independents’ Ex ence—S. Alerander Bell Ju 
Innovation in a Regulated Business—Thomas C. Morrill ... 
Insurance Frauds—Jerome Kidder 

Insurance—Government Relationships—Paul 8. 

Insuring Leased Automobiles—Carl W. T 

Keepers of Wealth—Robert W. Strain, 0.1.0, 

Lisbon Marine Conference—Carl EF. McDowell 

Moral Hazard 

Marine Insurance—Carl F. McDowell 

News from London—Denzil Stuart .........cccccccccceee Nov. 121 
Outlook for Change, The—Ronald K. Richey ............. Sept. 104 
Overinsurance 

Prior Approval—J. Raymond Berr 

Professionalism—A Basic Need— Breee Oe ere Aug. 16 
Rate Regulatory Legislation—H. Clay Johnson ............ Sept. 141 
Regulation of Surplus Lines—Lawrenoe EF, Stern ...........dune 125 


For November, 1961 


TRetaliatory Insurance Taxation 

iRdte of the Actuary, The—L. H. Longley-Cook 

September in Monte Carlo 

Special Automobile Program—M. H. Saval 

State Regulation—S. Alewander Bell 

‘Miird Party Rehabilitation—Alfred R. Wyp 
Tomorrow's Management—Theodore F. Hoffman, 

“Toward Individual Growth—Roland H. Lange 
“EFrends in Insurance Marketing—Dr. Edwin 8. 
(C.P.C0.U. 

'U. M. Arbitration (The Legal Spotlight) 

Winauthorized Insurers Legislation—Xobert N. 


C.P.C.U. 


Gilmore, Jr. June 


OFFICE METHODS 


Are You Executive Caliber?—James F. seas 

Around the Office (monthly) . “ Kdedee vers beeen . 
Auditing Principles (IASA)—Don ‘King Libtaaneacbasanucane Sept. 
ee | eer er eer Nov. 
Business Gifts 

Business Is a Risk—Guy Fergason 

Contract Cleaning 

Data Transmission (1.A.S.A.)—Robert K. Kissinger 

Decisions and Communications—Guy Fergason 

Decisions and er oe eg OF eons 

Doubled Output—Charles M. 

Expense Punch Cards (1.A.S8. 5 

Functional Washrooms—Raymond J. Benjamin 

History of Filing 

Increased Operating BDfficiency 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 
Network Dictation 

Oe Be ee ere eres gor Nov. 
Non-Profit Cafeteria 

Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 

Overall Company Budget—W. N. Stannus 

Public Relations in Insurance (1.A.S.A.) 

Random Access Computer—Charles W. Grady ° 
Speed Your nee Cdbh chek Aedeidetanbees ce Caee ov aatien June 
Statistician’s Role e (LA.S.A. eee D. Wallace 

Streamline Cash (1.A.S.A.)—A. . Kerch, C.P.A 

‘Time Control 

Why Did You Do That?—Guy Fergason 

Won’t You Change Your Mind ?—Guy Fergason 

You Can’t Duck Accountability—Guy Fergason 


(monthly) 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Agent’s Position, An—Joseph 8. Gerber 
Agent Recruitment and Training 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers (Part I) 
Economy in Office O 
General Agent and 
Quiz of the Month 
Casualty 
Reinsurance 
Bonding—Fidelity 
Ocean Marine 
Sales Slants from Other am (monthly) . 
Save Time for Selling—/J. H 
Selling Parade (monthly) ae wide 
Survey Selling—Dr. Edwin 8. Overman, C.P.C.U. ............8 Sept. 
Se EE a 6 cund de dkad cieeed cde stcrieseteicsccaiel Nov. 83 


Oct. 63, Nov. 87 
rations—Thomas J. McKernan Aug. 115 
is Company, The—Trescott A. Long ..July 129 


Apr. 90, May 129 
June 111, July 125 
Aug. 121, Sept. 129 
Oct. 131, Nov. 7 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EE SOR ao u's ch we ed haw ewe aheneee Gagauaseeka thbae Nov. 
St RE OURS: nnd de nals tie ok Ween cucbeeeen es  & aaiaic see Ge 
CE Se cnn adatece6 nab nwesins «Gees ieeadreuea Nov. 
Company Developments Pi vurseeds cand eee 
Conventions Ahead Nov. 
Home Office and Field Appointments ~ . Nov. 
Insurance Stock Quotations badp cctc é eb c0e0n are 
New Publications . Nov. 
Obituaries . Nov. 


. Nov. 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
N Vv 


ly Recobgs Gente eedsGbees oébebindecdecececcccuscianea J OR 
Ky., Nev., I a koi oss wc kok abhi June 98 


Ariz., D. c., Ohio, Mass., N. C., Penn. 
Cal., Tex. 56 


ow D. Cc, ig EE, US Abdelcs tcdsaendcackeasena depee 140 


Oct. 116 
Boiler and Machinery 
Countrywide 


Extended Coverage 
Okla, 


161 





Fire 
Tenn. 
Kentucky 
New York 


Homeowners 
Ohio 
Mich., New 

Glass xu 


Calif., Hawaii, 
Vt., W ning Wisc. 


Mexico 
\le., Mich., 


Hospitalization 
Mich., N. Y. 
Mass. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM 


Hartford 
July 135 


Aetna Casualty and Surety, 
(New Vice President) 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Elected Secretary) July 135 
Agricultural Insurance Group, Watertown 
(Officers Elected) May 135 
Allied Compensation, Los Angeles 
(hanes Of Mame) ....ccccessesce May 135 
Allied Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(New Title) 
Allied Mutual Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Consolidation) July 135 
Allstate Insurance Cos.., § 
(Motor Club Launched) June 147 
(Truck Coverages) *t. 145 
America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 
(Executive Elections) ........... May 135 
(Alaskan Writings) Jnne 147 
American Home Assurance, New York 
(Executive Elections) July 135 
(Enters Hospital Field) . 127 
American Hospital-Medical Benefit, Detralt 
(Combination Policy) May 135 
The American Insurance, Newark 
(Marketing Dept.) ... 
American International. New York 
(Elected Vice President) ........ Nov. 153 
American Manufacturers Mut., Chicago 
(New Officers) 
American Mercury. Washington 
(Cash Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
American Motorists. Chicago 
(Executive Appointments) ......July 137 
American Mutual Liability, Wakef eae 
(Executive Elections) . 145 
American Mutual Reinsurance, Mo eee 
(New President) .. June 147 
American Select Risk, Columbus 
(Executive Elections) 
American Standard Ins. 
(Subsidiary Formed) 
American States, Indianapolis 
ce OS Peer June 147 
(Capital Revision) ; 145 
(Acquires Agency Business) ..Nov. 153 
Anchor Casualty pape pei St. Paul 
(Officers Elected) . 
Arkwright Matual, Boston 
(Merged) 
Atlantic Mutual, New York 
(Auto Dividend Tnerensed) 
Atlantic National. Miami 
(Executive Vice President) .. Met. 145 
(Moves Executive Offices) ... Nov. 15 


July 135 
July 135 


Co., Madison 
July 135 


May 135 
June 147 
July 135 


Badger Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Elected President) 
(Vice Presidents) . 

Beacon Mutual Inde mnity, 
(Executive Elections) 

Berkshire Mutual Fire, Pittsfield 
(Name Changed) 

Berkshire Mutual Ins. Co., 
(New Title) Oc 

Broad Mutual Insurance, Philadelphi: 1 
(Moves Home Office) May 135 


Sept. 153 


Columbus 


aan 
Pittsfield 


Columbia Mutual, Philadelphia 
(New Company) ; 

Combined Insurance, 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
(Named Vice President) 
(Executive Appointments) .. 
(S.E.C. Filing) 

Commercial Union—North British, N. Y. 
(To Head Group) 
(Elected Secretary) 
(Executive Appointments) 

Consolidated Mutual Cos., Brooklyn 
(Vice Presidents) 
(Change of Address) 

Consolidated Underwriters, Kansas C ity 
(Subsidiary Formed) .June 147 


June 147 
Chicago 

nacuwine ceebs 625 May 136 
-Aug. 127 
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Minn., Mo 


fraps ¢ Other than Auto 


Oct. 116 Countrywide 
Nov. 7 | La., J., Texas 
Tetiarvechte 


dc Pe OS 


..July 140 
Oct. 130 


ie Was Ore. 


Utah, 
Oct. 116 


Oregon, 


June 98 
. 56 


Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) 

(Executive Elections) 
(Reinsures Health Coverage) 
Continental Mortgage Ins., Madison 

(Being Organized) 
Corroon and Reynolds Group, New York 
(Elected Secretaries) June 147 
Country Mutual Insurance, Bloomington 
(New Headquarters) Sept. 153 
Covenant Ins. Co., ‘Hartford 
(New Subsidiary) 
The Criterion Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 
(New Company) .. 
Auto Saounie’ 
Crum & Forster, New York 
(Stock Split) 
(Acquires General Agency) 


Oct. 146 


Aug. 127 
Aug. 127 


Dental Insurance Plan, New York 

(Elected Chairman) 

(Counsel sopeqeces) June 147 
Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 

(Officers Elected) ary June 148 
Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 

(Sells Agency Business) ........ Nov. 1538 


June 147 


Emmeo Insurance, South Bend 
(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 153 
Empire Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Moves Home Office) 
(New Headquarters) 
Employers Mutual Casualty, 
(New Vice-Presidents) fay 136 
Mmployers Mutual Group, Wausau 
(Reinsurance Division) Sept. 153 
Excel Insurance, South Bend 
(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 153 


Des iets 


Farmers Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles 
(Heads Attorney-in-Fact) Aug. 128 
Farmers Insurance Group, Los Angeles 
(Named Vice President) Sept. 153 
Farmers Mutual Automobile, Madison 
(Forms Subsidiary) .............¢ July 135 
(Major Medical Policies) 
Farmers Mutual Fire, Wilmington 
(Name Changed) 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Delaware, Wilmington 
(New Title) g. 128 
Farmers Mutual Reinsurance, Grinnell 
(New Coverages) June 148 
Federal Kemper Life Assurance, Boston 
(New Life Subsidiary) Nov. 155 
Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore 
(Cash Dividend) June 148 
Financial General Group, Des Moines 
( Diminishing Deductible) ........Nov. 154 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Irancisco 
(Executive Changes) ‘ 
(Acquires Canadian Interest) ....July 135 
(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 154 
First Insurance Co. of Hawaii, Honolulu 
(New Title) Oct. 146 
Florida Home, Miami 
(Control Bought) 
(Cash Dividend) 
French Union and Universal, New York 
(Name Changed) § 
French Union and Reinsurance, New York 
(New Title) Sept. 153 


Aug. 128 


svbevenee ecoce duly 136 


General Reinsurance Corp., New York 
(Forms Life Subsidiary) ........May 136 
(Elected Vice President) y 136 
(Vv. P. and Gen’l Counsel) . 153 


(Vice President) Novy. 154 
Glens Falls Insurance, = Falls 

(New Executives) N 136 

(Buys General Agency) ......... June 148 

(Executive Elections) 136 

(100% Aeceptance) . . 158 


Sd Sian PRL See de es Nair prten yb hk Be .. June 98 


Aug. 56 
Lphestytngehietens oto ak’ 50-00 n'a ed Gap are ee 
sees tc eces GhiehceeChuxwe cbse ew cRRee hy a Oe 


Ww petenee s Compensation 


MAY, 1961) 


atte gas Employees Group, Washington, 
) 


(New Company Formed) ay 137 
Great American Insurance Co., New York 
(Acquires General Agency) 137 
(Secretaries Appointed) ...Ma 
Great Southwest Fire, Phoenix 
(Named President) 
Group Health Dental, New York 
(New Contracts Approved) 
Guarantee Mutual Assurance, Worcester 
(New Title) .. June 
Guarantee Mutual Ins. Co., W orcester 
(Changes Name) 
The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Merger Approved) . oa 
(Merger Approved) ..... succeed 
(Increased Dividend) 
(Elected Secretaries) 
The Harford Mutual, Bel Air 
(Executive Elections) 
Harleysville Group, Harleysviile 
(Life Affiliate) ...... 
Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford. 
(Health Ins. Dept.) 
(Chief Executive Officer) 
(Vice President and Secretary) . 
Hawkeye Security Ins., Des Moines 
(Elected Treasurer) 
The Home Indemnity, 
(Elected Secretary) 
The Home Insurance Co., New York 
(Low Cost Auto Policy) .June 
Home Insurance Co. of Hawaii, Honolulu 
(Changes Name) 
Home Mutual Insurance, Appleton 
(Vice Presidents) un 
Houston Fire & Casualty, Fort W orth 
(Named Vice President) ...... ...Sept. 154 


New Y ork 


Imperial Casualty and Indemnity, 

(Purchased by Oil Company) .Nov. 154 
Industrial Mutual, Boston 

(Merged) ... June 147 
Industrial Underwriters, Dallas 

(New Company) June 149 
The Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadel hia 

(Licensed in —% entina) .. 

(Senior Citizen Policy) . 

(New Liability Packages) ........ Nov. 
Ins. Co. of St. Louis, St. Louis 

(Merger) .... July 137 
Inguaenes Corp. of America, isdignapene 

(Surplus Lines Contract) June 150 
International Accident Underwriters, Dallas 

(Moves Home Office) Oct. 146 
International Insurance Co., New York 

(Additional Stock Sold) ....... . Sept. 154 
Interstate Fire and Cas. Co., Chicago 

(Increased Dividend) 

(Dividends) 

(Registers New Stoe k) 


Omaha 


ranks km Nov. 155 


Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Offices Moved) -May 138 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., Kansas City 
(Executive Elections) June 150 
(100% Acceptance) pt. 153 

Kemper County Mutual Ins. Co.. Dallas 
(New Affiliate) od 150 

Kemper Insurance Cos., Chicago 
(Disability Policy) 

(Life Insurance Subsidiary) ...... Nov. 

Kent County Mutual, Dover 
(Affiliated) 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 
(New Vice Presidents) ........ . Sept. 
(Executive Vice President) . 146 
Lincoln Casualty Co., Springfield 
(Executive Vice-President) M 138 
(Named Vice President) A 129 
The London Assurance, London 
(Domestication Plan) J 150 
Lumbermens Mutual, Mansfield 
(Exeeutive Appointment) . 146 
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Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago Northeastern Fire, Scranton Soon Insurance Co., New Haven 
(New Affiliate) 150 (New Company) Aug. 130 (Exchange Effecti ve) 
(Executive Appointments) y 137 (Executive Appointments) 


Pacific Employers Group, Los Ange les Sequoia Ins. Co., Menlo Park 
, oe , Merger) -Nov. 157 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore (New Organizational Plan) ....Juné 151 ~ : 4 
(New President) May 138 (Executive Elections) 55 Security-New Amsterdam Group, New Haven 
(Subsidiary Formed) 150 


(Executive Appointment) . 147 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ag sy BR ~~ Daltas July 129 
eee yet | = Palmyra ae Palmyra .No (Elected Vice President) “Sept . Nov. 157 
rger Approv yk (Capital Increase) 16 og e Co., Springtield 
Metropolitan Mutual Fire, Cheltenham " The Phoenix of Hartford Cos., eek binee Redes ane . # Oct. 147 
(New Headquarters) Sept. 154 (Executive Elections) -July 138 standard Accident, Detroit 
Michigan Mutua! Liability, Detroit (Departments Established) 30 (Exchange Offer) July 188 
« hief Executive Officer) — Aug. 129 Pioneer Mutual, Boston Standard Fire Ins., Hartford 
pars on eng-). ( ms Lansing ng one (New President) ‘t. 147 (New Vice President ) ...Salr 188 
ustodian : MMC) wccccsves steed \ OV. loo (Name Changed) t. 147 Ss at _ ians is 
Midwestern Fire and Marine, St. iaule”” |” pyeterea Turtehes Go. G A ee ee Aertel) dept, 158 
manent) i = (Financing Subsidiary) May 140 State Mercantile Mutual Fire, ’ittsburgh 
Mill Owners Mutual, Des Moines (Elections) 151 (Suspended) June 152 
(New President) ‘ > Ju p 137 (Stock Dividend) . 130 Swiss Re Corp., New York 
Missouri General Ins. Co., Kansas City (Vice President) Sept. 155 (Elected Vice President) Nov. 157 
eee seen . he 147 ¥ , oe, alabri amare ’ 
otors Insurance Corporation, New York P 
(Elected Sreniieatt” Aug. 129 Reinsurers Underwriting Corporation, ~—_ ens Des Moines 
Munich Reinsurance Co., New York Fp ge 56 Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek 
(Executive Appointments) 138 (New President) .. Nov. 1 New Policies) icine Sept. 156 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Hartford, Hartford Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelp hia (New Po on sept. 106 
(Organizes Subsidiary) Nov. 156 (Capital Increase) J 5 Transamerica Group, 
(Vice President) : (Reorganization) 
(Exchange Offer) y (Group Enlarged) . 
National Blue Cross Assn., Chicago (Executive V. P.) } (Elected Vice President) .........Oct..148 
(New President) pt. (Exchange Offer Accepted) / 4 Transit Casualty Co., St. Louis 
National Fidelity Insurance, Spartanburg Republic Insurance Co., Vailas = (Executive Vice I resident) ......Aug. 131 
(License Revoked) u (Executive Elections) Aug. 131 Trinity Universal, Dallas 
National Fire Insurance, Hartford Riverside Insurance, Little Rock (Moves Home Office) ............June 152 
_(Executive Elections) .. (Named Vice President) y 138 ‘ 
National Grange Mutual, Keene tockland Mutual Insurance, Boston United Public Insurance, poe 
(Fidelity Department) (New Title) 147 (Conservator Appointed) May 140 
The National Mutual, Celina Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool The Unity Fire & General, New York 
(Discount Extended) J (Offer for Canadian Cos.) 152 (Elected Vice-President) .. .May 140 
National Mutual Thrift, Upper Darby Royal-Globe Insurance Cos., New York Universal Automobile Ins., Indianapolis 


(Dissolved) ug. (Elected Vice President) y 138 (Executive Elections) 
National Safety Insurance, Philadelphia U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Reinsurers Mutual 


) ept. (Executive Elections) Sept. 157 
National Safety Mutual, Philadelphia St. Lawrence Group, C nteage 
(Reinsured) 


sept. (Package Policy) ... ...-...June 152 Valiant Insurance Co., Baltimore 
National Union ins. Co., Pittsburgh (New Home Office) y 138 (New Subsidiary) ’ 
(Executives Elected) Seandinavian Mutual Fire, Fresno Vigilant Insurance Co., New York 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore (Merger) Nov. 157 (Elected Vice President) ......../ Aug. 131 
(Executive Vice-President) 140 Security Fire and Indem., Winston-Salem West Bend Mutual, West Bend 
(Exchange Effective) July 138 (New Headquarters) July 138 (Elected Chairman) July 139 
New Castle Mutual, Wilmington Security General Insurance, Charlotte Worcester Mutual Fire, Worcester 
(Affiliated) t. 146 (Vice President & Actuary) .....§ Sept. 156 (New Headquarters) 
New Hampshire Insurance, Manchester Security Fire & Indemnity, Charlotte Zurich-American Companies, Chic: 
(Increased Dividend) Sept. 155 (Vice President & Actuary) ..... Sept. 156 (New Headquarters) . 


Pacific Finance Group, Los Angeles 
(New Presidents) .Oct. 147 





BEST’S RECOMMENDED INSURANCE 
ATTORNEYS 


(With Digest of Insurance Laws) 
INSURANCE CLAIM DEPARTMENT REFERENCE WORK 


Every county seat of 1,000 or more population is represented on a nation- 
wide basis (including Canada), together with ALL larger cities and 
hundreds of smaller towns. 

Prepared in close cooperation with the legal and claim representatives of 
insurance companies. 

Holds a Certificate of Compliance from the Standing Committee on Law 
Lists of the American Bar Association. 

Every attorney listed has represented insurance companies and has been 
carefully and thoroughly investigated. 

Important features of this work are: the classification of attorneys by 
those branches of insurance law which they are best equipped to handle; 
extensive biographical data, and a verified list of insurance company clients. 

The 1961-62 Edition contains an up-to-date and concise digest of the Insurance Laws of every 
State and all Canadian Provinces including a Tabular Section covering the following phases of 
insurance: Automobiles; Financial Responsibility Law; Limitation of Time for Commencement 
of Action; Negligence and Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


The book also contains complete county map of each State and all Canadian provinces. 


1961-62 EpiTION 


ALFR current edition greatly expanded 
Write for your copy on your own letterhead. These reference works are available 
ANY, INC. to claims officials as a service of Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
, 


BOSTON . CHATTANOOGA . CHICAGO . DALLAS 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, MN. ¥. KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES . NEW YORK . RICHMOND 
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« « « «LIST OF ADVERTISERS > » »> »> 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
Airkem, Inc., New York, N : 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. Y. 

American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 

American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. 

American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. 

American Foreign Insurance Ass'n, New York, N. 

American General Insurance Co., Houston, Texas 

American International Underwriters Corp., New York, N. Y. .. 
American Motorists Insurance Co., ¢ a Il. 

American Reinsurance Co., New Y ork, : 
American Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Universal insurance Co., Providence, 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, # 
Atlantic Companies, New Terk, N. X. 
Automated Gift Plan, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Ilartford, Conn. 


Opp. Inside Front C ova 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
Boston Insurance Group, Boston, Mass. 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill. 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 

Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. 


Rock Island, Ill. 


Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, 
Chevrolet Div., General Motors Corp., 
Cincinnati Insurance Co., Cincinnati, 
Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calif. 

Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Tex 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York, N, Y. 
Crown Life Insurance Co., Toronto, Canada .... 
Crum & Forster, New York, ee 


Ohio . 
Detroit, ! 
Ohio 


Inside Front Cover 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Drake Personnel Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. J. .......... 2c econ 
Paton Associates, Inc., Arthur B., New York, N. Y. 

ldgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass. 

Employers’ Life, Boston, Mass. 

Employers Reinsurance Corp., 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
Financial General Group, Des Moines, 
First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Friden Inc., San Leandro, Caiif. 

Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore, 
Iowa 


Texas 


General Insurance Cae. Fort Worth, 
ns , Indianapolis, Ind. 


Grain Dealers Mutual ~ aoe gg Co, 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, 
Guaranty Security Insurance Co. , Indianapolis, OE. sascasrauea 
Hanover Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

Harleysville Mutual Insurance Co., Hz arleysville, 

Hartford Fire Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Homer Bray Service Inc., Ev: aaaten, Ill, 
Home Insurance Co., New Yor k, a 
Hooker, Russell O., Hartford C x 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 


Fort Worth, 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 


Canada 


Texas .. 


Illinois R. B. Jones, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 35-36, 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


» > 


139 & Back Cover 
86 


Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill. . 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 

Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La. 

Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. 

Marsh & McLennan Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Maryland Casualty Co., "Baltimore, Md. 

Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd. Montreal, ¢ 

Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. ............ccccecee 


National Ass’n of Insurance Adjusters, Chicago, Ill. 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Union Insurance Co’s., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nationwide Insurance Cos., Columbus, Ohio 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 

New York Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Dedham, 
North American Reinsurance Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Mass. . 


Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., 
Ohio Farmers Companies, 
O’Toole Associates, Inc., 


Hamilton, 
LeRoy, Ohio 
Queens Village, N. Y. 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas 

*aull & Son, Inc., Alfred, W heeling, West Va. 
Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H. 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Il. 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., Providence, 
Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Ritter General ‘Agency, Denver, Colo. 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 


Sayre & Toso Inc., San Francisco, ¢ 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 
Security-Connecticut Group, New Haven, 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sheraton Hotel Corp. of America, Boston, 
Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Ill. 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Ine., New York, N. Y. 

Springfield-Monarch Insurance Co’ s., S ringfield, Mass. 

Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, Mich. ................+. 40-41 
State Farm Mutual —_ Ins. es . Bloomington, Ill. . 
Sterling Offices Ltd., New York, 

Stewart, Smith & Co., New _ N. Y. 

Strudwick Co., A. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 


Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Tower Insurance Group, —_— Creek, Mich. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Til. 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. Dallas, Texas 
Tri-State Insurance Group, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Conn. 


Mass. 


Uniform Printing & Su Ply Lowell, Mass. 
United States Fidelity Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington General Insurance Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens ies etiaecce 
Willcox & Co., Inc., Albert, New York, N. Y. 

Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N.Y, . 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, MH. Bi) acadeans 102-132 


Zurich American Insurance Co., Chicago, TI. 


"The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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ANEW 


CORPORATE “FACE” 


a 
CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY G 


Meet. our new corporate trademark! You will soon be seeing it everywhere we sign our name. 


As a result of the consistent appearance of this trademark, people will be more aware of 
the size, scope and versatility of Continental Casualty Company. Your clients will more 


quickly identify Continental services, better recognize the advantages of Continental lines. 


The new Group trademark >= will more clearly reflect the resources provided by Conti- 


nental Casualty’s affiliation with the Continental National Insurance Group. 


As this symbol becomes our trademark, we will be working in every way to make it one 


of the most welcome and familiar ‘‘faces’” in the insurance business. 


>= MEMBER OF THE CONTINENTAL NATIONAL INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL CENTER 
310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CoO. TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE CoO. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF HARTFORD TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE CO. 








eM CS CUME IF: do you think of the 
Insurance Company of North America? 


A.| believe in INA! As the leader in the design 
of new products and in the effective 
. merchandising of package policies, INA has no peer! 


5 
| 





eet sega a ri fane ene HONEA Ae 


Q. What new product impresses you most? 


A.1| think the Apartment Owners Policy rates 
highest with me, because as the leading 
property management firm in the Rocky Mountain 
area, we find it so exactly fitted to our needs. 








é Q. And the Office’ Buildings Policy helps, too? 
Ce is A. Yes sir! These new package concepts were long 
sed overdue — and now that they are here we can 


ae a use them to the benefit of a large number 
aie of. our insureds. 
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As a leading real estate and mortgage loan firm, 

we find the Homeowners Policy a perfect adjunct 

to our service. We pioneered the Homeowners when 
it first reached Colorado six or seven years ago. 











INA field service is impressive. You have a staff 
ES f _ of young men, and | know something of your 
, - training program that brings knowledgeable, 


ei a aggressive guys to your Service Offices to help agents. 








Q. Could you expand on these opinions? 


A. I'd be glad to. Why not ask agents who 
want more information to write me, Bill Kersten® 
CPCU, Vice President, Van Schaack & Company, 
1706 Welton, Denver 2, Colorado. 
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